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No. 687, daied Lahore, Ist June 1888. 


From—F’, C. CHANNING, Esquire, Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 
To—The Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


I AM directed to submit, for the orders of His Honor 

Submits the final settle the Lieutenant-Governor, the final re- 
ment report of the Mu- port on the settlement of the Muzaffar- 
a a aa aa D'strict by Mr. O’Brien, with a 
review by the Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture, 
contained in that Officer’s letter No. 340, dated 2nd Decem. 
ber 1882. A copy of the Settlement Atlas is also submitted. 


2. The first five chapters of Mr. O’Brien’s report are 
General account of the {full of varied and curious information 
district. as to the district and its inhabitants, 
but they do not call for any detailed notice here The dis- 
trict is unique in the Punjab. With the exception of the 
triangle of the Thal which is let into the north of the dis- 
trict, the country resembles more nearly the Egyptian Delta 
than anything found in the rest of the Province. It has 
owed its origin tothe rivers, and its alluvial formation, 
apparently of comparatively recent origin, is witnessed to by 
the fact stated on page 26 of the report, that every soil is 
underlaid with sand at greater or less depth. Floods from 
the rivers, still annually sweep over much of the district, 
and, while conferring great benefits by the rich deposits of 
silt left when they subside, and which carry on the process 
of construction, sometimes turn their beneficient into des- 
tructive action. Many embankments exist to regulate and 
check the floods, and still more are required; while, on the 
other hand, some 200,000 acres of land are irrigated from 
canals, which lead the flood-waters of the Indus into tracts 
either situated beyond the reach, or protected from the 
action of the naturalinundation. In paragraph 19 of Chup- 
ter I, Mr. O’Brien states his views as to what is still requir- 
ed for the completion of the arrangements both for irriga- 
tion and for protection from floods; and the Officiating 
Financial Commissioner hopes that gradually it may be found 
possible to carry out the works there sketched out. The 
rain-fall is small and insufficient fo bring crops to maturity, 
so that cultivation is only possible when some form of irri- 
gation can be procured. At present only some 23 per cent, 
of the district is under cultivation. The climate and the 
flood irrigation seem to be especially suited to the growth of 
the date palm; over 400,000 female date palms exist; the 
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fruit is a very important item in the food of the population, 
and more especially of the poorer classes, and the assessment 
on the trees yields a respectable amount of revenue to the 
Government. A very full acccunt of the tree, which is the 
source of this revenue, will be found in paragraph 27 of 
Chapter I. of the Settlement Officer’s report. 


8. The district is very thinly populated, having only 
The population of the 98 persons to the square mile. The 
district. population is mainly Muhammadan and 
rural, and is composed largely of Jats and Biluchis. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1881, the total number of the in- 
habitants is 338,605 ; and of these only 21,856 belong to 
the towns; there are no towns with more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, and only six with over 3,000 inhabitants. Muham- 
madans number 292,476. The general character of the 
people, as described by Mr. O’Brien in paragraph 18, Chap- 
ter IV of his report, is not prepossessing. It seems a gene- 
ral rule in the Punjab that in industry and thrift Muham- 
madans are inferior to Hindtis, and populations which in- 
habit tracts near the rivers, to those which occupy the 
higher Jands, and particularly those tracts in which the 
cultivation is largely dependent on well irrigation. The 
cause of this difference is not far to seek. It lies in the 
varying degrees of exertion required to obtain from the soil 
the means of support. Where, as in the Manjha, the condi- 
tions are such as to necessitate great and constant labor on 
the part of the agricultural population, there habits of in- 
dustry and thrift are formed, and the character generally is 
strengthened ; but where, as in the Sailéb tracts, these 
conditions are wanting, there the population is generally 
found to be lazy and improvident. 


4, A full and interesting account of the agriculture of 
The agriculture oftheais- the district is given by Mr. O’Brien in 
trict. Chapter V of his report, from which it 
appears that 70 per cent. of the whole area under cultivation 
is sown with rabbi crops, of which more than three-fourths 
is wheat ; and that of the kharif harvest, the staple crops 
are cotton, indigo, jowdr, béjra and rice. Sugar-cane is also 
grown to some extent in the neighbourhood of towns. ‘ 


Mr. O’Brien’s remarks on the present state of the indi- 
go fnanufacture in paragraph 8 of this chapter deserve the 
careful attention of the Deputy Commissioner and of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture ; and efforts should be made to 
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induce the people to exercise greater care in the preparation 
of the dye. 


5. The Settlement Officer’s description of Siwan Mal’s 
Previons revenue ad- Yevenue system will be read with 
ministration. interest: it may perhaps be shortly 
characterised as the highest possible development of the 
oriental theory of revenue administration, under which the 
producers are allowed to retain oniy so much of the produce 
as is absolutely necessary for their support, and what is not 
required for this purpose is appropriated by the State. One 
peculiarity of the Diwdn’s system was, that while making 
no change in the old established rate at which the mahsul 
or State share of the produce had been taken, he gradually 
raised the revenue by the imposition of a variety of cesses 
whenever circumstances justified the enhancement, and by 
this process he equalized the pressure of the demand. 
Another distinctive feature of his system, as described by Mr. 
O’Brien, was the extent of direct official interference which 
it involved. The State, while exacting its own full share of 
the produce, took care that all who were in any way con. 
nected with the Jand should receive their share also. ‘his 
doubtless contributed to its success, and secured for ita 
degree of popularity which a system so essentially oppres- 
sive could not otherwise have obtained. ‘The whole of the 
date crop was taken by the Government, which indeed 
arrogated to itself rights of ownership over all trees. Tolls, 
taxes on artizans, camels, female buffaloes, sheep and goats, 
and also transit and town duties, were further sources of 
revenue. But although the people were thus deprived of all 
surplus income, they were at the same time afforded all the 
assistance which they required in order to carry on produc- 
tion. They were treated and managed like children, and 
hence, when on the introduction of British rule the Govern- 
ment support was withdrawn, and they were left to manage 
their own affairs, they were at first hardly capable of doing 
this even though their burdens had been very materially 
lightened. The history of our revenue administration in 
this district as given by the Settlement Officer in paragraphs 
14 and 15, is not one that can be looked back upon with 
any satisfaction. The first summary settlement, though 
moderate on the whole was unequal in its incidence owiug 
to the indiscriminate remission of cesses which, as explained 
above, had served to equalize the revenue, and in conse- 
quence of the great fall in prices which followed soon 
after, it completely brake down. 
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Again, when it was revised a few years after, the de- 
mand in two tahsils was unfortunately increased owing to 
the season being unusually favorable. 


This new. settlement broke down almost at once, and 
was followed in 1860 by a third summary settlement, by 
which the demand was very materially lightened. This was 
the last of the summary settlements, and it would, Mr. 
O’Brien thinks, have worked well had proper attention been 
paid to the annual clearance and repairs of the canals, and to 
the effect of the rivers on the lands subject to their action. 


6. The existing tenures have their origin in the for- 
mer revenue administration. Broadly 
speaking, the intrests in the land sub- 
ordinate to those of Government are— 


Tenures, 


1. Those of the superior proprietor with a title usually 
based on bare original possession. 


2. Those of the inferior proprietor, whose titles rest 
on cultivation and expenditure of capital, and are based un 
permission to settle and cultivate waste land given either by 
the superior proprietors or by the Government, but chiefly 
by the latter, which looked only to the increase of its reve- 
nue, and with this object claimed a right to dispose of 
waste lands as it pleased. 


3. Those of the tenants whose rights differ in strength 
according as they were the criginal clearers of the waste or 
not. The control of the cultivated lands vow ordinarily 
belongs to the inferior proprietors ; that of the waste to the 
superior proprietors. The rights of each class are based on 
the system of division from the grain heap, which existed 
under Native rule ; and the share known as mahsdi, formerly 
taken by the Government, is now the right of the person, 
generally the inferior proprietor, who pays the Government 
revenue: the distinction of superior and inferior proprietor 
has, however, to a great extent, disappeared under our rule, 
except in the Sanawan Tahsfl. There are other varieties of 
tenures, described by Mr. O’Brien in his Chapter VI; but it 
will be observed that the forms into which they tend to fall 
are moulded on the above types, and have reference to the 
corresponding partition of the garin heap. As in most 
districts of the Mooltan Division, the villages are mere 
groups of wells, devoid of any real connection. 
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7. Chapter VII. of the Report, which professes to des- 
Remarks on the brevity of cribe the settlement, hardly contains 
Chapter VIL ofthereport gych an account of the work per- 
formed during the operations known by this comprehensive 
term as is required by rules under the Land Revenue Acts 
CV. The brevity of this part of Mr. O’Brien’s report is out 
of proportion to the fulness of the earlier parts; the account 
of the assessment is specially meagre, although the rule on 
the subject distinctly states that such portions of the assess- 
ment reports as are likely to be useful for future reference 
shall be incorporated in the final report. 


8. The cost of the settlement operations, which lasted 


Cost of the settlement,  200Ut seven years, is stated at :— 











Re. 
From Imperial Funds see ‘vs sae $,97,450 
5, Settlement fees on 3 sik 2,74,318 
Tora. se 6,71,768 
And the result of the re-assessment is given by Mr. O’Brien as 
follows :-— 
Old Revenue New Revenue. 
Rs, Rs. 

Land Revenue sea 5,014,970 5,24,468 
Graziug ‘us $4,623 33,383 
Dates “aa 11,508 19,226 
TotaL 5,51,096 5,77,082 


Adding to the new revenue the amount for which the 
Government rakhs are leased, the Settlement Officer states 
the result of the settlement to be an increase of Ks. 32,986, 
or about 6 per cent.; owing to the very large amount of the 
jama which is fluctuating, the total demand under the 
new settlement will of course constantly vary. 


9. The settlement operation included the formation 

Chief features of theset- of a record of rights and the re-assess- 

sla ment of the district. The marked 
features of the settlement were— 


(1).—The revision of the rakh demarcation. 


(II.)—The placing the riverain tracts under a fluctuat- 
ing system of assessment. 
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(II1).—The arrangements made for the future man- 
agement of the canals and the more complete 
organisation of the chher system. 


([V).—The arrangements made for the future relief 
of estates in case of the failure of canal irriga- 
tion. 


The changes of system made under these headings will 
10w be briefiy referred to in the above order. 


10. The revision of the rakh demarcations which had 
The revision of the rakh been made on paper in 1861, and on 
iemareations. the ground in 1869, resulted in a dimi- 
nution of the rakh area from over 970,000 to 311,554 
acres. The areas which were restored to the people have 
been included in the village estates, and assessed at a 
demand fixed for the term of settlement ; the grazing in the 
rakhs which have been retained is let on lease, and rules 
under Section 48 of the Puniab Laws Act for the manage- 
ment of the rakhs under the Deputy Commissioner were 
published in the Punjab Gazette of 30th March 1882, and 
these rules again have been supplemented by administra- 
tive instructions which were published in this office Circular 
22 of 25th April 1882. The change from the old system 
under which the payments of the villages for grazing 
depended upon the accident of the village containing land 
which had been demarcated as rakh, to the present system 
under which each village is in the first place assessed accord- 
ing to the grazing land which it possesses, and only pays 
an addition to this assessment, if it actually sends its cattle 
to the Government rakhs, cannot fail to be beneficial; and 
according to the table before given, the grazing revenue, 
including the income from leasing the rakhs, is now greater 
than under the old arrangements. 


11. The necessity for placing a riverain lands under 

: some system of fluctuating assessment, 

lands Saar a Banting and the character of the oe which 
dae acacia has been introduced, are clearly ex- 
plained in paragraphs 7 and 8 of the Settlement Commis- 
sioner’s review. Briefly stated, the necessity for the system 
arises from the fact that in these tracts the ability of the 
cultivator to crop the land depends not on his own will, 


WLOL Wie cagriacue solion of the tyo mighiy rivers, 


—tiah wash the sides of the district; and the system intro- 
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assessed at rates which vary according to the nature and the 


mode of irrigation. 


On the Chendb, above its junction 


with the Sutlej, the wells have a fixed assessment; but 
throughout the rest of the district the whole of the tract 
aubject to the action of the rivers is annually re-assessed. 
when made are sanctioned by the 
Commissioner, and then reported to this office, where the 
statements are examined and the results recorded in a 
register. The results so recorded for the three years 1879-80, 
1850-81 and 1881-82 are as follows :— 


The assessments 


= _ — ee 


TAHSIL, 





Muzaffargarh 
Alipur 


Sinanwén 
District Total 
Musaffargarh 
Alipur 
Sinanwén 
District Total 
Musaffargarh 


Alfpur 
Sinénwin 


District Total 


Year of measurement. 


1879-80 


JAMA OF FLUCTUATING REVENUE. 





































? ’ Total, 
3 e 
8 =} s q 
2 | 3 £ a 
ona > rm 
| 2 ae d a 
bb § 3g oS a % 
: = 
6 § < 6 bd 
Ke, Res. Rs. Rs. Rs, Bs. 
2.752 81,724 1,621 ; 299 35,363 933 
10,651 58.864 3,771 2,296, 80,345; 137 
i 
2641 23,628 3,558 383 30,208 
15,944 cond 13.850 2,976) 1,45,916| 1,070 
8,022 84,922) 1,749, 333 38 902! 1,124 
10,853 60,427; 8,114 2,672 81,4291 187 
8,540 19,254; 4.033] 881 27,208] ... 
16,915} 1,14,603/ 18,896, 3,886}  1,47,689; 1,261 
8,271 88,669} 2,181} 82 43,261} 1,130 


10,63 63,820, 8,292; 2,67) 
8,457 22,179| 4,771; 381 


85,125, 195 
80,758, 86 


TEESE, | REI CEE | Oe REIS | CoE 


17,265 1,24,668| 16,1964 8,57 1,59,1390) 1,360 
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The results of the system, it will be seen, are financially 
favorable, and the system is reported to be popular among 
the people. But, as Mr. O’Brien pointed out in his Revenue 
Report for 188 -82, it entails extremely heavy work on the 
Tahsiidars; these at present are efficient, but one inefficient 
man would do much towards ruining the settlement. The 
Kaningo establishment has recently been temporarily 
strengthened in order to facilitate the necessary supervision 
of the annual measurement, and the Commissioner of Set- 
tlements and Agriculture will shortly submit proposals for 
the permanent revision of this establishment. 


12. The main principles of the assessment of the lands 


The assessment of the dependent on canal irrigation have 
canal immgated lands. been— 


(i).—To give a fixed assessment to all lands irrigated from 
canals at the time of settlement. 


(ii).—To arrange for due remissions of part or of the 
whole of this demand in case of the failure of 
canal irrigation. 


(iii).—To provide for the levy of alight acreage rate 
fixed at six annas in Sindnwaén and at eight 
annas on the other two tahsils where canal 
irrigation is extended to wells and pattis not 
so irrigated at the time of settlement. 


(iv).—To arrange for the crediting to the anal 
Department of adue proportion of the fixed 
land revenue assessed on the canal lands; 
the proportions fixed upon were two thirds 
of the assessment of lands watered from 
canals, assisted by wells, and the whole of 
the assessment of lands watered from canals 
alone. 


Major Wace in his review gives full information as 
to the measures which have been taken with reference 
to the above arrangements, The letter from Secretary to 
Government which sanctioned the extension to Muzaffargarh 
of the Mooltan rules for remission of canal revenue is No. 
881 of 12th August 1881, and the Commissioner of 
Mooltan in his No. 161, dated 14th February 1883, reported 
that ‘the rules had been duly promulgated. Major Wace 
writes that an engagement has been taken from the owners 
of the villages concerned accepting these rules as one of the 
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conditions of the settlement; but from the correspondence 
with the Commissioner of the Division this does not seem to 
be the case; and it will be advisable that the Government 
in sanctioning the assessments should expressly note that this 
sanction is given subject to the observance of these rules 
for remissions. The rules themselves, and full instructions 
for the working of the system, were published in this office 
Circular No. 89, dated 31st August 1882. They have been 
carefully explained to the people concerned through the 
Tahsfld4rs and Extra Assistant Commissioner Ghol4m 
Murtaz&é Khan, and copies of them have been placed with 
the settlement records of all canal-irrigated villages. 


Hitherto no remissions have been given under these 
rules. The assessment on new canal irrigation amounted to 
Rs. 1,513 in 1880-81 and Rs. 1,873 in 1881.82; these 
amounts are treated as water-advantage revenue, and are 
credited to the canals in addition to the share of the fixed 
revenue for which credit is given, and which amounts to 
Rs. 2,27,520. The great advantage of this new system is, 
that if in future the canals are badly managed, the fact will 
be promptly brought to the notice of Government by the 
falling-off in its revenue, and relief will be given to those 
who suffer from the mismanagement. 


18. Draft rules for the future working of the chher 
system in Muzaffargarh, which is suffi- 
ciently described in paragraphs 7, 8, 
and 9 of Chapter VII of the report, and in paragraph 12 of 
Major Wace’s review, were submitted to Government by 
this office letter No. 743 of 26th July 1882, and are still 
under consideration. ‘The rules are based on those which 
were framed for the Mooltan District. As the obligatory 
force of the rules rests upon an entry in the settlement 
records, it will be necessary that the rules should be formally 
approved and promulgated before the sanction of Govern- 
ment is given to the tenders of engagement for the land 
revenue and to the settlement records, and that the observ- 
ance of these rules should be one of the conditions on which 
the assessment is sanctioned. One important point which 
is still under discussion relates to the question whether the 
Executive Engineer in making the annual distribution of 
chhers is to use, as the basis of that distribution, the area 
irrigated in the preceding year, or whether it will be possible 
for him to ascertain the areas of the current year’s irrigation 
in time for him to use these as his basis. 


The chher system, 
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The rules as now drafted defined strictly the objects on 
which the Zar-i-négha Fund shall be expended, and express- 
ly state that it shall not be employed in making new canals 
or extensions of existing canals; the object of this pro- 
vision is to restrict the expenditure from the fund to its 
legitimate purpose, the performance by hired labour of work 
which the absentees would, if present, have been bound to 
execute. 


14. Major Wace in paragraph 13 of his review has con- 
The relations between Veniently supplemented Mr. O’Brien’s 
the Canal Officer and De- brief reference to the appointment of 
a aire the Executive Engineer to the charge 
of the canals. Since his review was written there has been 
some further correspondence on the question of the relation 
of the Muzaffargarh Canal and District Authorities, the 
result of which will appear from the following extract from 
paragraph 2 of letter from Junior Secretary to Government, 
to the Junior Secretary to Government, Public Works 
Department, Irrigation Branch, No. 64—1150, dated 25th 
September 1882 :—‘ His Honor agrees with you and the Fi- 
nancial Commissioner that it is not necessary to subordinate 
the Executive Engineer to the Deputy Commissioner to a 
greater extent than is required by the ‘chher’ rules and in 
their proposed relations as regards the revenue management 
of the canals. He also agrees that for the present the 
Executive Engineer has enough to do with the canals alone 
without District and Provincial works. This question should 
be brought up again at some future date for reconsideration. 
The Zar-i-nagha Fund should, as proposed, be made over to 
the Canal Department for management und -expenditure.” 
At the same time it was proposed to adopt a more elastic 
system of financial control over expenditure from the Zar-i- 
négha Fund than that prescribed by the Public Works 
Code; but it is not known whether this question has been 
disposed of or not. Major Wace shows that the transfer of 
the canals to professional care has had a more satisfactory 
effect on their state, and it is to be earnestly desired that 
the experiment which has thus been made in Muzaffargarh 
may be sufficiently successful to justify its extension in the 
same, or ina modified form, to other districts similarly 
circumstanced. : 
15. The remarks made by Major Wace in paragraph 
Geners) revolts of the 25 of his review very accurately sum 
ta up the results of the settlement. Mr. 
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O’Brien was unable, owing to defects in the previous revenue 
management of the district, to secure for Government any 
material increase of the revenue, but he has placed the 
future revenue administration of the district on a sound 
basis, and it may be confidently hoped that under the pre- 
sent settlement the district will make marked progress, and 
that when the time for re-assessment comes round, the Govy- 
ernment will be able to claim a substantial enhancement of 
revenue. 


16. The term of settlement was fixed at 20 years by 
paragraph 8 of Secretary to Govern- 
ment’s letter No. 903, dated 18th 
August 1881, when passing orders on the Revenue Rate 
Report of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil. 


17. There is a mistake in paragraph 19 of chapter VII 
of the report. The kharif instalments 
as sanctioned are— 


Tahsil Alipur—15th December, 15th January, 15th 
February. 


Tahsil Muzaffargarh—1st December, 1st January, 1st 
February. 


Tahs{l Sanaowan—15th December, 15th January. 


This has been pointed out to the Commissioner of 
Mooltan, and the general question of the revenue instal- 
ments throughout the Province is now under consideration 
in communication with the Commissioner of Settlements 
and Agriculture. 


18. The cma of His aera the ao 

! overnor is required under Section 18 
eee ate dared of the Land Bevenie Act, 1871, to the 
of righta, record of rights and to the assessments ; 
and the sanction to the assessments should be made con- 
ditional on the revenue-payers consenting to such rules for 
the working of the chker system as the Government may 
from time to time promulgate, and on their accepting the 
revised rules for remission of revenue in case of the failure 
of canal irrigation, to which reference has been made in 
paragraph 12. 

19. The Officiating Financial Commissioner desires 
me to add, in conclusion, that he entirely 
endorses the praise given to the Settle- 


Term of settlement. 


Instalments. 


Remarks on Officers, 
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ment Officer’s work by the Settlement Commissioner, and 
he trusts that the acknowledgments of Government will be 
conveyed to Mr O’Brien and to those of his subordinates 
who have been selected for commendation by Major Wace. 
The report herewith forwarded is a most interesting one, 
and is evidently the result of much careful observation and 
research into the physical geography and former political 
and fiscal history of the tract of country comprised within 
the limits of the district. It also contains very full details 
of the social life of the people, and its only defect is the one 
already noticed, the meagreness of the section devoted to 
describing the operations of the settlement itself. 


No. 340, dated Kasauli, 2nd December 1882. 


From—Major E. G. Wacr, Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture, Punjab, 
To—The Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 


I wavE the honor to forward the Final Report on the recent 
settlement operations in the Muzaffargarh District by Mr. E. O’Brien, 
c.s., Settlement Officer. The report reached me on the 29th April 
1881, and was sent to the Central Jail Press to be printed on the 5th 
August 1881. It was not till the 28rd November that I received back 
the last portion of the report from the Press, 


2. The operations now reported were commenced in May 1873. 
Course and duration of Measurements were completed in two years, 3.e., 
operations, Chapter VII, by June 1875. The Ist tahsil assessment report 
paragraph 1. was submitted in February 1877, and the last 
in July 1878. The orders on the last report were not received till Sep- 
tember 1879, and those on the previous reports had been similarly 
delayed. Operations were completed in July 1880, 73 years after they 
were commenced. But at least 15 months of this duration was caused 
by the delay which occurred in the issue of orders on the assessment 
reports. The settlement was supervised by Mr. Lyall, as Settlement 
Commissioner, up to January 1879, and for the remaining 18 months 
by myself; Mr. Lyall has consequently a much more intimate know- 
ledge of the character of the work and of the district than I have. 


8. The report is replete with valuable local information, to attempt 

to condense which in this review would serve 

ee a6. tipetal purpose. Both this book and his 
valuable work on the Mooltdni language evidence in what a real sense 
Mr. O’Brien lived among the people; and he has in these two works 
made it comparatively easy for subsequent officers to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the district. Chapter I describes the physical geography 
and natural history of the district, and also gives a very detailed account 
of the canals. Chapter IT describes its history anteriur to British rule, 
so far as this is known. Chapters IIf and IV give an account of its 
population, their habits, religion, and language. Chapter V describes 
the agriculture and other industries, but the latter are very unimportant. 
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Chapter VI describes the revenue systems which preceded our own, 
the summary settlements and the local tenures. Mr. O’Brien’s remarks 
on the Sikh revenue system evidence much care, and will be read with 
interest. The tenures also are described with as much exact clearness 
as brevity. The only adverse criticism which can be made on the report 
relates to the unusual brevity of the VIIth Chapter, in which the 
settlement operations and assessments are described.. 


4. So far as I could judge, the measurements were good. The 
Measurements and records Yecord of rizhts has been very well put together, 
of nights, paragraphs 2,14 and the volumes are neatly written. In 
and 16 of Chapter VIL. particular the detailed histury of each well or 
patti has been very clearly described under the system explained in 
paragraph 14 of Chapter VII. The only shortcoming I noticed is that 
the shares have been unnecessarily amplified and refined; the result 
being that the record does not state each owner’s share in the terms in 
which he would himself describe it, Mr. O’Brien would have corrected 
this had it been in his power; but there were some difficulties involved, 
and he did not see how to meet these until it was too late to correct the 
record. The administration papers and the records of customs are very 
well put together. 


5. The faults in the previous very rough demarcation of the rakhs 
Revimon of the rakh de. Were corrected by the Settlement Officer with 
matcation andtirnirevenne, much care, and a record of each rakh has been 
paragraph 22 of Chapter I. drawn up. The remarks in paragraph 22 of 
Oe pose ers 8—6 of Chapter I. pointing out the difference between 
ee these rakhs and those of the Mooltan Distri 
ese rakhs and those of the Mooltan District 
deserve attention ; especially when compared with para. 5 of his Chapter 
VII. Prior to these operations, the tirni was assumed to be due mainly 
from rakh lands, and was assessed from year to year. The assumption 
was incorrect, and the system of assessment was ill-suited to the local 
circumstances. ‘She grazing revenue due from the waste of each village 
has now been settled at a fixed charge for the term of settlement, and 
the rakhs are leased separately. The introduction of the new system has 
caused no loss to Government ; but of the grazing revenue now paid 
about eighth-ninths is contribated by the village waste, and only one- 
ninth by the rakhs. The change of system must have given great 
relief both to the people and to the Government Revenue Officers, The 
rules for the management of the rakhs referred to in para. 4 of 
Chapter VII. were issued in the Government’s Notification No. 94 dated 
lst March 1882, and a copy is enclosed with this letter in order that it 
may be added to the appendices of the report. 


6. The first summary settlement appears to have fixed the revenue 

The past fiscal history ot 9% less than three-fourths of the Sikh collec. 
the district under British tions (reckoning not only the reduction in the 
role. mahstél, but also the abolition of cesses). By 
Paras. 18—17 ofChapter 1861 this demand had been further reduced a 
seventh in Muzaffargarh and a fourth in the 
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other two tahsils. That is to say, by 1861, the State had reduced its 
demand to about 60 rupees for every 100, that the Sikh Government 
levied up to 1845. The re-assessment now reported has increased this 
demand by four per cent. That this should be 
ee the result of over 30 years of British rule in a 
fine alluvial district, possessing unlimited facilities for irrigation of 
which only a fourth is cultivated, and in which the culturable waste 
available for cultivation (I do not count the rakhs) is twice the area of 
the present cultivation, is very strong evidence of the practical failure 
of our revenue administration in this district up to the date of Mr, 
Chapter VIL para. 24; O’Brien’s operations. Toere had been no in- 
also para. 8 of same Chap- cfrease of cultivation, the canals which were in 
ter, and para. 16 of Chap- fair order in 1847, and on which at least two- 
se Wh: fifths of the revenue depends, steadily decreased 
in irrigating efficiency, and abuses of all kinds had abounded in the 
collection of the revenue. Mr. O’Brien’s efforts towards the correction 
of these results have been mainly applied in two directions. He has 
relieved from the system of fixed assessment those alluvial lands which 
were so expused to or dependent on the river floods, that the conditions 
of their cultivation were insecure and beyond the control of the cultiva- 
tor; and he has established a system of canal management, which will 
secure the proper management of these canals in the future, and also 
due relief to the cultivators when the canal water fails them, 


7. Iwill first deal with the eee a efaater a bet in all 
: three tahsils has been placed under a fluctuatin 

91-32 of nate vil. assessment; alsu the whole Chenab bet belay 
Lands placed ander flue- the junction of the Chenab with the Sutlej. 
tuating assessment. North of that point the bet wells have a fixed 
assessment, but the sailab lands of the bet are assessed annually. The 
object of this flactucting or annual assessment is this. Under the expired 
settlement the assessment was sub-tantially on the bet land in its cultura. 
ble aspect ; that is to say, it was assumed that if the land was culturable 
it would be cultivated. The lands of each village fell roughly into two 
classes, (i) —those which were culturable or cultivated at the time when the 
settlement was made, and these had a fixed assessment, to which the 
owners were rigidly held so long as by river action the land was not made 
permanently unculturable; (ii)—lands newly formed by the river or made 
culturable by alluvial ceposit after date of settlement, and these were 
assessed as soon as they became culturable at the average rate of the 
fixed assessment on the Ist class. The fault of the system was, that it 
made the assesment depend on the apparent quality of the soil: and 
assumed that its cultivation was at the command of the cultivator in the 
same degree as in the case of lands not exposed to floods, whereas in 
truth, the power of the owners to cultivate it depended in a very minor 
degree on themselves, aud mainly on the action of the floods; which action 
extended with similarly capricious results over the whole alluvial that 
they inundated. The new system of assessment is based on the recogni- 
tion of fact, that such land as is exposed to the annually recurring action 
of the Indus and Chenab floods, is not really under the command of 
the cultivator ; when the action of the floods is favorable, he can culti- 
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vate and can pay revenue accordingly. When he does not cultivate, it 
is usually due to the unfavorable character of the floods; and to enforce 
a claim for revenue under such circumstances is opposed to the fund- 
amental principles of our revenue administration. The rates fixed for 
sailéb cultivation in these lands vary from 18} and 17 annas on the 
Chenab, to 15, 14, and 13 annas on the Indus. The Chenab rates are 
much the same as those of the Mooltan District. 
Ect ips Deen ievelagr7g The Indus rates are much the same, or but 
494 and 499, ’ slightly bngher than those recently applied in 
like circumstances in the Dera Ismail Khan 
District. In the numerous cases in which these sailéb lands aro assist- 
ed by wells or jhallars, an additional rate is charged of Rs. 9 per well 
on the Chenab and Rs. 8 and 6 on the Indus, 
chapter 2s: pace: 25: These well rates are equivalent to an enhance« 
ment of the sailéb rate by 5 and 6 annas, so that the nett result on 
these sailib lands assisted by wells, is much the same as in Jhang 
where they have been charged from 20 to 22 
annas per acre. In the Bhakkar Tahsil of 
Dera Ismail Khan also such lands have been charged 20 annas per 
acre. 


Jhang Report, para. 183. 


8. The whole cultivated area under fluctuating assessment is about 
120,000 acres, and it contnbutes over a fourth 
Gross result of the fluc: of the revenue of the district. The Settle- 
Soshug: Seeee nent ment Officer shows that this measure has already 
Chapter I., para. 11, increased the revenue of the sailib lands by 
Chapter VIL, para 35. nearly Rs. 15,000, or one-tenth. And 1 believe 
that the annual reports show that the system is 
worked with ease and is appreciated equally by the Revenue Officers 
and by the land owners; and that the revenue assessed under it is 
collected with greater ease than that of any other part of the district. 
It would be nothing less than a calamity, 1f for Jack of supervision, a 
system so well adjusted to the physical circumstances of these saildb 
tracts were to {all into confusion and be discredited, 


9. In the rest of the district the system of fixed assessments has 

The fixed assessment of been continued, it being assumed that the 
the district. canals would in future be properly engineered 
and managed. Looking only to the past, this was no doubt a bold 
assumption to make; but as I shall show later on we had grounds for 
believing this. Lands irrigated by wells alone or by canals alone have 
been assessed at from 15 to 20 annas 7 acre, and bg eee by 
both agencies at from 19 to 28 annas. ese 

fan Ocact si on cea rates oii to me on the whole rather above’ 
No. 281, dated 14th Sep- than below those recently assessed in the 


nl ee ae adjacent tracts of the Mooltan District, 


port, 
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10. The share of the fixed revenue to be credited in future to the 
Canals is— 








Share of the fixed Tahsil, 
revenue to be credited in ell Amount. 
future to the canals. 

Para. 11 of Chapter R 
VII,, and Settlement Com- 8. 
mussioner’s No. 76, dated 
20th April 1882, to Settle- Sanawan mts 51,549 
ment Secretary toFinancial Muzaffargarh 1.291.746 
Commissioner, Ali gwd, 

Secretary to Government 1pur ees 54,225 
Punjab’s No. 903, dated 5 Gildadaaaias 
18th Auguet 1881. Total ae 2.27,520 


In addition to this, land newly coming under irrigation will he 
charged 6 annas per acre in Tahsil Sanawan, and 8 annas per acre 
throughout the rest of the district. (This decision has been arrived at 
since the Settlement Officer wrote the last part of para. 11 of his 
Chapter VIL) The 8 annas charge on new irrigation will not be fixed 
revenue, but will fluctuate each year according to the area of that 


irrigation. 
11, But though the canal revenue due from lands irrigated at 


Conditions provided for 
the remission of canal 
revenue in the case of the 
failure of the canals. 


Para. 11 of Chapter 
VII., also Settlement Secre- 
tary to Financial Commis- 
sioner’s No. 725, dated 11th 
Jannary 1881 to the address 
of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Punjab, and Secretary 
to Government's reply 
on 881, dated 12th August 
1881. 


the time of settlement has been fixed for the 
term of the new settlement, as was the case 
under the settlement that has expired, arrange- 
ments have been made with the object of secur- 
ing adequate relief to the land owners in cases 
of complete failure of a canal or successive 
partial failures of a severe kind. It was one of 
the main faults of the expired settlement, and 
a cause of severe pressure of revenue during its 
currency, promoting illicit practices in its collec- 
tion, and demoralising the land owners from 
whom the canal revenue was due, that no 


provision had been made for neceseary adjustments of this nature. In 
the Mooltan settlement just concluded, the Settlement Officer decided 


for each holding the extreme limit of revenue remissible on such 
grounds. Bot in Muzaffargarh the same object has been secured by 
an entry in the administration paper of each village. The entry pro- 
vides a maximum limit to be applied to the holdings of each village. 
This limit usually is (i) for lands dependent wholly on canal irrigation, 
the whole revenue ; (ii’ for lands irrigated both by wells and canale, 
usually $ the revenue ; but (iii) in special villages 4 or 4, according 
as the wells happen to be peculiarly dependent on the assistance of 
the canals or comparatively independent of such assistance, 


_ Detailed roles defining the circumstances under which such remis- 
sions will be allowed—the same as sanctioned for the Mooltan District— 
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have been incorporated in the Settlement Record; and an engagement 
has been taken from the owners of each village concerned accepting 


these rules as one of the conditions of the Settlement. ‘The rules are 
as follows :—~ 


I,—* No remissions should ordinarily be allowed either for total 
I.—Lands assessed below OF partial failure of canal water when the total 
rates. assessment (fixed and remissible) of the well or 
No remission, patti is much below rates. For it will be consi- 
dered that the assessment of the holding shows that allowance for such 
failures has been made in the assessment. The only exception to this 
rule will be when a severe failure, resulting in large diminution of eulti- 
. vation or great loss of crop, occurs for several 
Piles tigre of conti- consecutive years. The Deputy Commissioner 
may then grant some remission if he thinks the 
assessment, though much below rates, has become temporarily oppres- 
sive owing to the continuous falure. Butif the assessment is not 
merely much below rates, but is exceedingly 
light and trifling in amount, then no remission 
should be allowed under any circumstances.” 


“ Eeplanation.—The total assessment of a holding will be held to be 
ees below rates if the sanctioned revenue rates of 
b Explanation of “assessed th circle (canal and well, or canal alone, as the 
elow rates. : 
ease may be) when applied to the average annual 
eullivated area, as ascertained by the Settlement measurements and sub- 
sequent girddwaries, give a product above such total assessment, 
‘¢ JJ—No remissicn should be allowed if it appear that the appli- 
sachs cant has intentionally failed to take water and 
No remission if canal : naaee : 
water is applied to seme to cultivate the well or patti in question, for 
holdings to the neglect uf the purpose of increasing the cultivation of 
others, other wells or pattis in which he is interested.” 


“ IT].—As it is difficult to distinguish irrigation or moistening by 

All river food and drain. YTiver or rain drainage floods from irrigation by 

age irrigation to be held canal water, all such moistening which has 

to be canal irrigation. benefited a well or patti will be counted as 
canal irrigation in dealing with ciaims to remission.” 


‘¢1V.—When the total assessment of a well or patti is up to, or 
but little below, the canal and well, or canal 
TI.—Lands assessed at 


pec ania eaten alone, revenue rates of the circle, the following 
rules will apply :— 


and not then if the reve- 
nue is very light. 


(1).—If nocanal-water is received during the season, or if 


the crops sown are entirely 
Se ‘© spoilt by the canal ceasing to 
flow, a remission should be 
granted, provided, of course, that rules II and III do 
not apply. 
“ (2).—If, however, the failure is only partial, that is, if some 
Partial failure does not ne- canal-water is received during 
cessarily entitle to any remm- the season and some crops are 
j “a grown with its aid, no remis- 
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sion should be allowed merely because the supply has 
been below the average; for the revenue rates were so 
pitched as to allow for a considerable degree of fluctua- 
tion in amount of canal-water received. 


* (3).—Sume remission should, however, be allowed if the partial 
: : failure is both severe and con- 
one pile a fad tinuous, that is, if in two or 
more consecutive years the 
supply of water is so scanty and inopportune as to cause 
much injury etther by diminishing the area of cultivation, 
ar by preventing the cultivation of the usual proportion 
of the superior crops, or by causing part of the crops sown 
to dry up.” 

When framing these rules, the Financial Commissioner observed 
that he considered 1t necessary strictly to define and limit the power of 
Deputy Commissioners to grant remissions. The fixed contract for the 
Government Revenue is of a liberal character, and it should not be 
remitted on hght grounds. But within the limitations stated in the 
rules the Finaneal Commissioner said that be wished to rely on the dis- 
cretion of the Deputy Commissioner and to encourage him to use that 
discretion freely, ‘There can be no doubt that these rules, wile suffici- 
ently securing the State agaist ill-founded clams, will provide suffi- 
cient relief in the case of canal failures, And situated as the Muzaffur- 
garh eanals are, it would be unreasonable to expect that no such 
failures shall occur, even under the best engineering management, 


12, The Canal Revenue above referred to occupies the same posi- 
The system of clearme nas the owner’s rate described in Sections 
the canals annually by 87 and 88 of the Northern India Canal and 
chhar or statute labor, Drainage Act ; that is to say, itis not in its 
en Vi, paragaphs history and present position so much a charge 
for the water as un assessment of Govern- 
ment’s share of the increased rent arising from the irrigation of the 
Jand. No occupier’s rate has ever been levied on these canals, mainly 
no doubt because they owe their existence to the co-operation of the 
Joval ruler and of the irrigators; and have always been maintained 
by a continuance of that co-operation. It is probably not the case that 
they were constructed without a considerable expenditure, or otherwise 
than under the direction and control of the local ruler; on the other 
Settlement Secretary Fi- hand, the digging was done mainly by the irn- 
nancial Commissioner's No. gators, and the necessary annual repairs have 
S206, dated Ist May 1879.to always been provided under the same system. 
Peak Commissioner For this reason the following entry has been 
. made in the Administration paper of every 
village irrigated by these canals :— 


“ Whereas Government has not introduced into this district the 
Chher and Zar-vndgha, ®Ystem of occupier’s rate laid down in Section 
ae 36 of the Canal Act, we on our part engage to 
maintain the enstom hitherto in turce, under which the canals are cleared 
out every year by chher labor. And we agree that the number of days, 
chher labor supplied by us shall be assessed according to the area irri 
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gated. Persons who fail to supply the chher labor thus demanded will 
pay a cash zar-i-nigha, the amount of which will be fixed by the Go- 
vernment’s rules under the Canal Act.” 


The entry was made without waiting for the sanction of Govern- 
ment, as Government has deeidcd to maintain 
nancial Commissioner's No. this chher custom, and as it is a Settlement 
5406, dated z51h July 1881. Officer’s duty to see that esseutial arrangements 
of this nature, expressing pre-established custom, are incorporated in 
the Settlement Record. But since the entry was made it has been pro- 


Settlement Secretary Fi- 


Secretary Government 
Pnunjab’s No. 726 dated 5th 
July 1881, to Jomt-secre- 
tary Governm-nt Punjab, 
Public Works Department, 
Irngation Branch. 


posed to draw up detatled rules for the supply of 
ebher labor, of the save nature as those sanc- 
tioned for the Mooltan District, and, following 
the precedent of that distriet, to incorporate 
these rules in the Settlement Record. I have 


not been informed what final decisivu has been arrived at on tho subject. 


13. TheSettlement Officer notices in very brief terms the appoint. 


Future system of canal 
management, 





Chapte: VII, paragraph 8 





Settlement Commissioner's 
No 234. da‘ed 29th May 1879, 
to Settlement — sveretary 
to Financial Co.nmisstoner, 

The latter oflieer’s 
No, 45380. dated 23rd 
June 1879, to Joint-Scere- 
tarv to Gove. ument t unyab. 
Tnrgation Branch, fubhe 
Works Departnn nt. 


ment of an Executive Engineer to the charge 
of the Muzaffargarh Canals im March 188!) 
I quote in the margin the correspondence 
which ultimately secured this reform, in the 
hope that the conditions subject to which it 
was sanctioned may not be lust sight of, For 
5 years previous to the final reference from this 
oflice dated May 1879, both the local Revenue 
Officers and the Controlling Officers of tho 
Irrigation Department had been pressing on 
Government a measure of this nature, being both 
equally convinced that the successful manage- 


men of the canals, and by consequence the prosperity of the district, 
could not be secured unless the canals were entrusted to a trained Engi- 
neer. But the estimates of the increased expenditure which wouid be in- 
eurred by the introduction of the usual Public Works Irrigation system 
could not be stated at a lower fignre than Rs. 50,000 per annum; and 
such an expenditure both the Revenue authori- 
ties and the Local Government declined to 
recommend ; and the Government consequently 
Punjab, No, 2186, dated decided that no permanent. assistance could be 
wun ey 18 given except the services of a Native Superin- 
tendent assisted by a Native Engineer of a Subordinate Grade, beth of 
whom were to be puid from the fines levied on absentee chher laborers. 

This was a truly disheartening result of 5 years’ efforts and corre- 
spondence, 


Joint-Secretary, Public 
Works Department (Irriga- 
tion Branch), Government 


But as hopes were held out that skilled assistance wonld be given 
if the new outlay therein involved could be reduced from Rs. 50.000 to 
Rs. 25,000 per annum, the local authorities and Superintending Engn- 
neer of the Derajat Circle made another endeavour to secure the desired 
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assistance. 1t was pointed out that the reluctance of Government to 
act in the matter had arisen from two causes,—J1st, from an apprehension 
that the introduction of Canal Officers would bring in novel and unne- 
cessary systems of management for which the people were not pre- 
pared; and, 2ndly, from the large additional expenditure that was 
proposed as necessary to the introduction of the new ayency. 
The Settlement Officer, though strongly in favour of the change, 
had admitted that the people disliked the idea of the proposed 
change owing to the apprehension first mentioned. In order to meet 
these objections it was proposed that the Executive Engineer in 
charge of the Muzaffargarh Canals should work as an Assistant to 
the Deputy Commissioner, as regards the Revenue management of the 
Canals and the working of the chher system; that no new Revenue 
establishment should be introduced, but that the Executive Engineer 
should have the assistance of the Thasildaérs, Lambardfrs and Patwéris, 
in the same manner as they had hitherto been employed by the Deputy 
Commissioner ; that all alterations of irrigating systems should be 
studiously avoided, the Executive Engineer merely continuing the pre- 
vious system of Revenue management under the Deputy Commissioner’s 
control, at the same time as by his skilled knowledge he secured the 
proper annual clearing of the Canals, their improvement and extension. 
The entire new outlay involved in these proposals was found on exami- 
nation in the Chief Engineer’s office to be Rs. 28,780. It was shown 
in the course of the correspondence that the pre-existing system, which 
threw the charges of the Canal management on the absentee chher fund, 
was @ misapplication of the purposes for which that fund was levied; 
that the system had in the past supplied a mo ive for the oppressive 
mismanagement of the chher system (for obviously if there were no fines 
there were no funds for paying expenses of management and to meet 
the cost of necessary works) ; and that, if the management expenses 
were still to be provided from thi» fund, it was certain that the old 
abuses in chher management could not be eradicated. Finally, it was 
urged that it was impossible to expect Government to supply the money 
necessary for the due improvement and extension of these Canals, 
unless an adequate guarantee for the successful management of the 
Canals was provided by skilled engineering management. The new 
outlav having been reduced to Rs. 29,000 per annum, the Government 
acceded to these revresentations. The detailed application of the new 
system has apparently not yet been worked out; that is to say, the 
detailed rules for the management of the Muzaffargarh Canals are still 
under consideration. But I hope the main lines of the proposals which 
ultimately secured the appointment of an Executive Engineer to these 
Canals will not be lost sight of. These were, that the control of the 
higher Engineer Officers of the Irrigation Department should be con- 
fined strietly to matters, of which as Engineers they are necessarily 
the sole and proper judges ; that in respect of all other matters the 
e ntrol of the Deputy Commissioner should remain intact, the Executive 
Engineer being, on the one hand, distinctly subordinated to him, and 
en the other hand, receiving the same assistance from the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s Revenue establishment and from the village Revenue 


OGicers, as the Deputy Commussioner received when no Canal Exeeu- 
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tive Engineer had been appointed. If these principles ate lost sight 


See Chief Engineer's 
memorandum datei 4th 
July 1879, enclosed in 
Joint-Secretary’s (Irriga- 
tion Bra«ch) No, 068, dated 
4th July 1879, to the Set. 
tlement Secretary to Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 


of, then, as demonstrated by the Chief Engi 
neer at the time when the proposals were 
submitted to Government, the cost of the 
skilled management will be doubled, and the 
district (as apprehended by the landowners) 
will be harassed by a double Kevenue estab- 
lishment. No doubt (I am _ quoting the 


Financial Commissioner’s remarks) this association of the Canal Officer 
with the Deputy Commissioner may not be without its practical 
difficulties; but if the Deputy Commissioner 
and the Canal Officer are thoroughly in earnest 
in their desire to work in harmony, these 
difficulties will be overcome. And the Com- 
missioner and the Superintending Engineer 
will have to be on the watch that departmental 
jealousy is not allowed to interfore with the working of the new system. 
Mr. Lyall further remarked on the same occasion that the proposed 
svstem is undoubtedly the proper way of working canals like those of 
Muzaffargarh in an efficient and yet economical manner; and that an 
immense waste of power is involved in excluding the Revenue authori- 
ties of the district and their establishments from rendering assistance 
in the administration of canals, to which about half the district agricul- 
ture may be said to owe its very existence. 


Settlement Secretary to 
Financial Commissioner's 
No. 4530, dated 30th June 
1879, to Joint-Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, Irn- 
gation Branch, paragraph 7. 


Results of the new canal 
adminutration. 


Paragraph 6 of Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, 
No 903. dated 18th August 


14, The results of the new system are 
so far most encouraging. The fullowing 
statement of the areas recently irrigated has 
been furnished to me by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner (Mr. O’Brien) with these remarks :— 


1881, 


“The canal area was measured only twice before the canals were 
Deputy Commissioner's transferred, viz., at settlement and in 1879-80. 
No 414, dated 12th Apnl The canal area according to the settlement 
1 measurements was 209,006, but these figures 
show a larger area than ever was irrigated in a single year, because at 
settlement all land which had recently received canal water, or which 
had canal cuts leading to it, was recorded as canal-irrigated, though 
the whole of it was never irrigated in any one year. The settlement 
area may, however, be taken as a standard, If irrigation falls below 
it, it may be assumed that the canals are not working well. Any 
increase on the irrigated area of settlement may be taken credit for as 
due to improved canal management. 
After settlement the canal area was first measured in 1879-80. 
It amounted to 180,813 acres. This was the last year of the Deputy 
Commissioner’s management. 


In March 1880, the canals were made over to the Canal Depart- 


ment, The folluwiug is the result:— 
Acres. 
1880-81 eee ove 208,958 
1881-82 eae “es 219,130 
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* In 1880-81 the area actually irrigated in that year was within 
a ecene of the settlement area, which was exaggerated, as already 
shown. 

“In 1881-82 the canal area was 10,124 acress in excess of the 
settlement area. 


“ These figures are very satisfactory. There has been besides an 
almost complete cessation of the complaints about insufficient and 
irregular irrigation which used to be very numerous.” 


CanaL ARBA. 





TaHSIL. According 
to settle- | 1879-80, | 1880-81, | 1881-82. 
ment mea- | Girdéwari. | Girdawari. | Girdawari. 
surements. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 


Muzaffurgarh ore 99,989 94,284 | 102,855; 101,432 
Sanawan sei 58,305 29,846 41,999 54,105 
Alipur wei 50,712 56,683 64,104 63,598 


ES eaten es | <i GRE esmmeeete, | poePED epee GE | CE RO eee 


Total ...| 209,006 | 180,813 | 208,958 | 219,130 


Similarly, a year previous another Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Gladstone, 
wrote in his annual report for 1880-81 :— 


* There is no doubt that canals in this district are improving. In 
fact this year I myself have observed, though the rivers are not high 
yet, the canals are full and running to waste. The people simply cannot 
uee all the water. Great care has been spent by the Executive 
Engineer and his able Deputy Collector, Bashir Ahmed, in giving the 
cauals good heads ard proper slopes. The result is that the canals 
are just running a little too well. What we want now is drainage. It 
will be r7emembered that along the road from Khéngarh to Alipur there 
is @ succession of low bits of land filled with water, and connected in 
the high floods, but known by different names at different localities. 
These depressions have a winding course generally north and south. 
Though in high floods they are connected, and the surplus water runs 


into the Chenab, still in moderately high water they simply flood the 
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land about. As they receive the spill of several Chenab canals and a 
large number of Sind canals, the question of their drainage is a very 
serious one. First, on account of communications, e.g., roads, bridges ; 
second, on account of the swamping of lands rendering them water- 
logged and sour. The Canal Officers have connected these depressions 
by a series of straight drainage cuts. This has been mort successful 
so far, and carries off ordinary water into the Chenab admirably and 
with a high velocity. But probably in consequence of want of funds 
the work has been carried out ona small seale, possibly experimentally. 
From observation I am inclined to think that the drainage cuts could 
not carry off all the flood water, and that next year the drainage works 
will have to be much extended. The cost will probably be little or 
nething, the chhers being sufficient. In fact, it would be all the better 
if next year a little less clearance on some of the canals were executed, 
and the labour transferred to the drainage. 


* However, every thing cannot be done at once, and the Executive 
Engineer has done wonders in improving his canals. The people are 
struggling to break up and clear every available acre. Any one going 
to Alipar will see stamps beng removed and jungle cleared in every 
direction. The Sanawan canals, formerly a rock ahead ion the material 
progress of the district, are running admirably, and will probably run 
till Novembe:* 7 * is > Chher system— 
he chher system may have excited jealousy at firet ; if 1t did it does 
not exist now. In gomg through Sanawén, Muzaffargarh and Alipur. 
no petitions were presented of any hardship connected with chhers. 
The work done by the chhers seems to be good and neat. In fact I 
think the chhers now feel like factory hands with participation in 
the profits.” 


*% % % * % * 


15. Ihave endeavoured in the above paragraphs to show that, 

although owing to the shortcomings of the 
frevious settlement and antecedent revenue 
administration and the consequent general absence of prusperity in 
the district at the time when settlement work was commenced, 
Mr. O’Frien’s operations have not secured any material increase to the 
Government’s Revenue, he is entitled to the credit of having applied 
to the pre-existing revenue syetem such corrections as were required 
by the peculiar circumstances of the district ; and he has probably laid 
the foundation of no little prosperity among the people and of a con- 
siderable future enhancement of Government Revenue, 


Conclusion, 


16, After the report had —s ri htart Government fixed the term 

of settlement for the whole district at 20 years, 

iat cues VI” par* The engagements had already been taken for 

Secretary, Government that term. Having regard to the large 
Punjab's So. 903, dated remissions of revenue that were granted i 

18th August 1881. 8 Ag 

the first 12 years of our rule, none of which 

have been recovered at the present settlement, and looking to the 

probable extension of cultivation and canals and to the general 

improvement in prosperity that is likely shortly to occur, it would, I 


think, be a mistake to allow a longer lease on the present ocrasion, 
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17. Mr. O’Brien was more fortunate in his principal subordinates 
; than some of his contemporaries in settlement 

Notioe «f Officers, employ. Of the three Superintendents both 
Bhagwan D4s, Superintendent of Sananwan, and Shekh Stiba, Superin- 
tendent of Muzaffargarh, deserve commendation. 

K4zi Ghulém Martaza the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer for 
the last 5 years of the settlement also deserves much praise. 

Mr. O’Brien’s own works deserve the warm acknowledgments 
of Government ; but this is a matter which I can confidently leave in 
the hands of Mr. Lyall under whose supervision most of the work was 
done. 


Referred to in Settlement Commissioner's N.o 340. dated 2nd December 1882, to the 
address of the Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Panjab. 


The 21st Marck 1882. 

No. 94,—Notjfication.—Onder the powers conferred 
upon him by Section 50 of the Punjab Laws Act (No. IV 
of 1872), the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is, with 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
pleased to make the following rules under Section 48 of the 
same Act, for the management of the lands owned by 
Government in the Muzaffargarh District, which are 
specified in the schedule attached to the rules :— 

1, No person shall pasture cattle, or cut wood or 
grass, or gather fuel or any spontaneous produce in the 
above-mentioned lands except— 

(1) under the authority of a license granted by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district, or 

(2) with the permission of the farmer to whom any 
such privileges are for the time being farmed by 
the Deputy Commissioner of the district. 

2. Every such license shall be in writing and signed 
by the Deputy Commissioner and license-holder, and shall 
state— 

(a) the nature, extent and duration of the rights 
thereby conferred ; 

(5) the consideration paid, or to be paid, by the 
license-holder ; 

(c) the special conditions, if any, on which the 
license is granted. 


8, Every farming lease granted under rule 1, clause 

(2), shall state the particulars mentioned in rule 2, and shall 
incloude— ; 
(a) in cases where the consideration money is pay- 

able by instalments, the amount of the said 
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instalments, and the dates on which they will 
fall due ; and 


(5) in cases where the lease relates to the right of 
grazing, a specification of the maximum grazing 
dues which the farmer may levy and a promise 
on his part not to levy from graziers any dues 
except such as are specified in his case. 

4, License-holders and all persons acting under the 
permission of a farmer shall comply with the conditions 
so specified, and every farmer shall observe and enforce the 
conditions entered in his lease. 


5. If any license-holder or farmer, or person acting 
under permission of a farmer, fails to observe the conditions 
on which the license or lease was granted, the Deputy 
Commissioner may at his discretion cancel the said license 
or lease, and in such case the license-holder or farmer, and 
all persons acting under the said farmer, shall forfeit all 
claims to any produce or wood which at the time of the 
cancellation of the license or lease has not been removed 
from the land to which the license or lease applies. The 
said license-holder or farmer shall not be liable for any fees 
outstanding on the produce or wood so forfeited; but he 
shali have no claim to refund of dues already paid, and he 
shall not be thereby discharged from his liability for the 
payment of other dues in arrears, or of instalment overdue 
by the terms of his lease at the date of the forfeiture. 

6. (1) Persons pasturing cattle, or cutting grass, or 

wood, or gathering fuel or other spontaneous 
eve contrary to the provision of rule 1; 
an 

(2) any farmer or his agent levying grazing dues 
at higher rates than those fixed in the lease, 
or acting in contravention of the special 
conditions, if any, contained therein ; and 

(3) any license-holder acting contrary to any of 
the conditions specified iu his license shall 
be liable on a first conviction to simple 
imprisonment for one month, or to fine not 
exceeding Rs. 100, or to both, and, on a 
subsequent conviction under this rule within 
three years of the first, to imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or to fine not exceed- 
ing Ks. 300, or to both. 
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Proceedings of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab, in the Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture (Revenue),—No. 230, dated 11th November 1886. 


Reap— 


The Settlement Report of the Muzaffargarh District by Mr. E. O’Brien, 
0.8., late Settlement Officer, Muzaffaryarh, dated 7th April 1881. 


Letter from Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture, to Senior 
Secretary to Financia) Commissioner, No. 310, dated 2nd December 
1882, forwarding the same. 


Letter from the Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, No. 687, 
dated 1st June 1888, submitting the above Report and letter. 


Resotvrion.—The Muzaffargarh District is bounded 
on the east by the Chenab, on the west by the Indus, and on 
the north by the southern portion of those parts of the Dera 
Ismail Khan and Jhang Districts which lie between these 
rivers, In shape it resembles a long narrow triangle, of 
which the base rests on the northern boundary and the apex 
is situated at the extreme southern point at the junction of 
the two rivers. With the exception of the sandy Thal lying 
to the north on higher ground all the lands comprised in the 
district are composed of an alluvial soil of recent formation, 
intersected by old channels of the rivers and canals, and more 
or less liable to annual inundations, of which those from the 
Chenab are nearly always beneficial, while those from the 
Indus often do as much harm as good. The Thal is a sandy 
desert fairly level in the west, but ending in a confused 
mass of ridges and hillocks on the east. The tract slopes 
downwards from the Indus to the Chenab, and the latter 
river lies 37 feet lower than the former on the northern 
border of the district: at no very distant date the Indus 
appears to have flowed down the centre of the Thal. This 
tract forms the principal grazing ground of the country, and 
as soon as the rain falls each year excellent grass springs 
up all over it, Unlike the wastes of Thal and Bar in other 
districts, it is dotted over with plots of cultivation in most 
parts, and immense tracts destitute of cultivation are rarely 
met. Part of the lowland is annually covered by the river 
floods, and part is protected by embankments and irrigated 
by inundation canals, which usually run from April to Sep- 
tember. The district is thus divided into three natural 
zones,—the Thal, the canal country, and the alluvial tracts. 
The total area is 3,187 square miles, Subject as so much of 
the land is to the action of the rivers, the cultivated and 
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culturable area necessarily varies from year to year. Accord- 
ing to the measurements of the last settlement, the cultivated 
and fallow area amounted to 24 per cent., and the culturable 
to 46 per cent. of the whole. The average rain-fall is only 6 
inches, and nearly the whole of the cultivation is therefore 
dependent on irrigation of some kind. About 120,000 acres 
are inundated by the rivers, and about 200,000 acres are 
irrigated by canals alone, or by canals assisted by wells. An 
excellent description of the canals and of the embankments by 
which the canal tracts are protected from the river floods is 
given by the Settlement Officer in pages 14—24 of his Report. 
Only in the higher parts of the central Thal are wells used 
unassisted by canals ; and the area irrigated by wells alone is 
only 24,632 acres. The district is divided into three tahsfls, 
of which Sindnwan lies to the north, Muzaffargarh in the 
centre, and Alfpur at the south. The only other fact con- 
nected with the physical advantages of the district which calls 
for notice is that the soil is peculiarly suited for date trees, of 
which the fruit forms the staple food of the people in July 
and August. An interesting account of the trees, fodder 
plants and fauna of the district is given by the Settlement 
Officer in pages 27—43 of the Report. 


2. In early times Muzaffargarh was held by Sumra 
and Summa Rajpitits and after them by the local dynasties 
of the Langds and Néhars, the latter of whom ruled for 
nearly 300 years in Sitpur. Towards the end of the 18th 
century the country was divided between the rulers of the 
neighbouring tracts. The northern portion was held by the 
Thal Naw4bs, of whom Muhammad Khan of Mankera was 
the most notable; the eastern part was under Muzaffar 
Khan, Governor of Mooltan, who founded the town of 
Muzaffargarh ; the west was controlled by the rulers of Dera 
Ghézi Khan ; and the south by the Nawdbs of Bahdwalpur. 
It was not until Diwin Séwan Mal was appointed Governor 
of Mooltan by Mahéréja Ranjit Singh in 1829 a. p. that 
the whole district came under a single ruler. Mr. O’Brien’s 
Report contains an excellent account of the method of govern- 
ment adopted by the Diwén. His assessment was undoubtedly 
heavy, and where the actual revenue was light the amount 
was made up by levying extra cesses; while if the revenue 
was heavy the cesses taken were few. Nevertheless his rule 
was popular and is remembered with affection by the people 
to the present day, The principal reasons of this are that 
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the Diwan insisted on every one having his rights, and took 
care to improve and extend irrigation, and to maintain the 
dams which are so necessary for the safety of the cultivated 
lands and the proper working of the canals. 


3. The population of the district according to the census 
of 1881 consisted of 338,605 persons, of whom seven-eighths 
are Muhammadans. The rate of population per square mile 
of cultivation is 447, but the incidence per square mile of the 
total area is only 108. About half the land is owned by 
Jats, and the remainder by Biliches, Syads, Kirdrs and 
others. The Jdts really represent a whole congeries of 
various tribes, and are even held to include Rajpidts. Certain 
tribes, such as the Jhabels, whose origin is from Sindh, Mors, 
Kihals, Kutéwas and Labdnas, are to a large extent peculiar 
to the district. The people are fair agriculturists, but they 
are also among the most superstitious in the whole of the 
Punjab, and their standard of morality is lamentably low. 


4, The tenures of Muzaffargarh resemble those of the 
Cis-Indus portion of the neighbouring district of Dera Ismail 
Khan. There are superior proprietors who take certain dues 
from the inferior proprietors, and enjoy special rights in the 
waste lands, and inferior proprietors who are the real holders 
of the land and the revenue payers. The former are in many 
cases the descendants of persons who occupied large grazing 
tracts at the time when most of the district lay waste; they 
are known to the people as zaminddérs and mukaddams, and 
in the Government record as malikén dla, The dues paid to 
them by the inferior owners amount to Rs, 1-12-0 per cent. on 
the land revenue ; in some cases they also levy an institution 
fee, jhuri, when land is broken up. The inferior pro- 
prietors, formerly called ridya or chakddérs (from the wells 
sunk by them), but now known as mélikan adna, received their 
lands either from the superior proprietors on payment of a 
small fee, or obtained grants direct from the rulers of former 
times, who encouraged the extension of cultivation without 
much regard to the rights of any prior claimants, The pre- 
sent settlement has been made with the inferior proprietors 
in every case, The estates are usually mere collections of 
wells without any connection with each other, grouped toge- 
ther into villages for administrative convenience, in the same 
way as the villages were grouped into talikas for revenue 


purposes, 
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5. Until the time of Diwdn Sd&wan Mal, the revenue 
was usually collected in kind, but that ruler introduced the 
system of commuting the Government share of the crop into 
cash at a rate usually 25 per cent. above the market price, 
and requiring the cultivators to take it back and pay the value 
of it into the treasury. The share of the crop taken by the 
Sikh Government, mahsil, varied from one-sixth to one-half. 
Where it was small, the amount, as already explained, was 
made up by cesses ; where it was large, the cesses imposed were 
light. An interesting list of the cesses levied will be found at 
page 86 of the Report. Certain crops were assessed at cash 
rates, and isolated wells unassisted by the canals were often 
leased on a rental which was nominally fixed, but which was 
really enhanced in many indirect ways. In fact, the assess- 
ments were adjusted, as Mr. O’Brien points out, on a minute 
local knowledge of the capabilities of each well and estate ; 
and hence it came to pass that a revenue demand which 
would now be considered exceptionally severe was, under the 
patriarchal system of administration adopted by the local 
rulers, paid by the people with comparative ease. 


6. The rent realized by owners from their tenants, 
“lichh” or ‘“ kasir,” generally amounted to one-seventeenth 
of the gross produce; the remainder after payment of the 
Government revenue and all miscellaneous dues was called 
rahkam, and was taken by the actual cultivator of the land. 
The inferior proprietors now tuke both the “ lichh” and the 
“mahsil,” and are directly responsible to the Government 
for the revenue. All trees of every kind were considered 
by the Sikhs to belong to Government, and the whole of the 
date crop was taken by the State. A poll tax was levied on 
artizans and cattle, and heavy town and transit dues were 
realized from traders. All these were done away with at 
annexation ; and as the Government revenue now represents 
a much smaller share of the gross produce than the old 
“mahsil” did, it might be expected that the proprietors 
would be better off than they used formerly to be. The 
Financial Commissioner shows, however, that, having been 
treated as children by Diwan Sdwan Mal, they fell into difii- 
culties as soon as they were wholly released from leading- 
strings, and actually preferred the harder terms of the Sikh 
revenue system, under which Government aid was freely 
given to help the pore to manage for themselves, to the 
easier conditions of the British Government, which left them 
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to direct their own affairs to an extent for which they were 
hardly fitted. No doubt the main reason of the inability 
of the villages to combine for corporate action lay in their 
constitution, in which the strong link of brotherhood, which 
is so characteristic of all communities in the Punjab, except 
in the south-western corner, was entirely wanting. 


7. According to the returns of the recent settlement 
the area cultivated by tenants amounts to 169,000 acres, or 
to more than one-third of the total area under cultivation. 
On 97,000 acres rents in kind alone are paid, the rates being 
one-half in the case of 18,000 acres, one-third in the case of 
45,000 acres, and one-fourth in the case of 30,000 acres, 
Tenants who have brought land under cultivation by clearing 
jungle (mundhimér and butimar) have, it is stated, usually 
been recorded as possessing occupancy rights, but no details 
are furnished by the Settlement Officer. Mr. O’Brien notes, 
however, that land is so abundant that the occupancy status 
has no attraction for tenants, and that they prefer not to be 
tied down to their holdings in any way. 


8. A good description of the people, their superstitions 
and amusements is given by the Settlement Officer in Chap- 
ters IT]. and IV. of the Report, and the account of the agricul- 
ture of the district in Chapter V. is an excellent one. 
Wheat is grown on more than half the area under crops and 
forms the staple food of the people. According to the analysis 
of the various specimens of Punjab wheat which were for- 
warded to England for examination, the wheat of Muzaffar- 
gaih is among the best of the Province. Cotton occupies 8 
per cent. of the cropped area, and indigo, jowdér and peas 
sbout 6 per cent. each. The Lieutenant-Governor would 
he glad if the Director of Settlements and Revenue Records 
would take into consideration Mr. O’Brien’s remarks on page 
77, regarding the slovenly preparation of indigo, with a view 
to deciding whether it is not possible that some improve- 
ment should be effected in the method of manufacture, 


9. Immediately after annexation a summary settlement 
was carried out by Captain Hollings in the north which was 
then attached to the Leiah District, and in the south by Mr. 
Wedderburn, Lieutenant Farrington and Lieutenant James, 
The fact that the cesses taken by the Sikhs had been levied 
at varying rates according to the incidence of the revenue 
was not recognised at that time, and their indiscriminate 
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remission caused the new revenue, which was based on the 
former collections of land revenue proper, to fall very un- 
equally on different parts of the district. The people were 
unaccustomed to manage for themselves, and their embarrass- 
ments were greatly increased by the extraordinary fall in 
prices which took place shortly after 1849. The result was 
that the first summary settlement proved a disastrous failure. 
A second settlement was made in Tahsfl Sinénwdn by 
Mr. Simson in 1854, and in the rest of the district by Captain 
Graham in 1857. The former gave a reduction of 104 per 
cent., but Captain Graham increased the assessment, which 
was already oppressive, by 6 per cent. in Tahsil Muzaffar- 
garh, and 21 per cent. in Alfpur. Even the reduced assess- 
ment of Sindnwén was found to be too heavy, and the settle- 
ment of the other two tahsils completely broke down. 
Finally, a third summary settlement of the whole district 
was made in 1860 by Lieutenant Tighe, A further reduction 
was allowed in Sindnwdén and Muzaffargarh, and in Alfpur 
the assessment was put back to the amount at which it stood 
before the revision by Captain Graham, The revenue of 
each tahsfl then fixed was as follows :— 


Muzaffargarh ... eee «- Rs, 2,20.592 
Alipur eve ove see Pe ] 41 042 
Sindnwio aes see coe =. g3._—~=Cé 1. 08, 660 


Total eee =Re. 4,70,294 


Mr. O’Brien shows that this assessment would in all proba- 
bility have worked well if sufficient attention had been paid 
to the clearance and repairs of the canals, if a new distri- 
bution of revenue in villages had been sometimes allowed, 
and if there had not been disastrous floods in 1871 to 1874. 
As it happened when the regular settlement was commenced 
in 1873 the progress made by the district since 1860 was 
found to have been wholly madequate, and such as to 
justify only a very moderate enhancement of the land reve- 
nue. 

10.' The stability of the revenue administration of 
Muzaffargarh depends almost entirely on the proper working 
of the canals. This fact was not properly realized for many 
years, and it was not until the operations of the present setile- 
ment were in progress that steps were taken to place the 
subject on a satisfactory foating. After s full consideration 
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of the whole question it was decided that it was quite im- 
possible for the Deputy Commissioner to give sufficient 
attention to the management of the irrigation arrangements 
of the whole district, and it was therefore determined to place 
them under the Irrigation Department of the Province. A. 
new division of the Muzaffargarh canals was accordingly 
created and placed under an Executive Engineer, who, as 
regards their revenue management and the working of the 
chher system, is subject to the control of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The results of this change of system have been 
most satisfactory, thanks to the excellent work done by Mr. 
O’Brien, and Mr. Sibold, Executive Engineer, as may be seen 
from the figures given in the review of the Settlement Com- 
missioner. For whereas the area irrigated by the canals in 
the last year of the old management was 180,813 acres only, 
two years afterwards it had risen to 219,130 acres, and in 
1882-83 rose further to 249,400 acres. There is no doubt 
that canal irrigation in the Muzaffargarh District is capable 
of very great development, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
feels sure that no efforts will be spared to promote its ex- 
tension in future. The subject of the chher clearances, and 
the important place which they hold in the district system 
of irrigation, will be noticed below. : 


11. The first regular settlement was begun in 1873, 
and was carried out entirely by Mr. E. O’Brien. The report 
submitted by that officer, though an excellent one in other 
respects, contains a very meagre description of the new 
assessment and of the date on which it was based. This is 
to be regretted ; though as the assessment reports of all the 
three tahsils have been printed in full, it may be hoped that 
the omission will not cause any practical inconvenience 
to the local officers, The result of the settlement was as 
follows :— 

Old revenue. New revenue. 


Rs. Ra. 
Land revenue... ee 5,04,970 5,24,468 
Grazing eee we 984,623 53,388 
Dates ns » —:11,608 19,226 


Total ... 551,096  5,77,082 


The assessment was based principally on produce eati- 
mates. The yield of the chief crops was ascertained by care- 
ful enquiries and experiments, and their value was thon 
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estimated on the basis of the average wholesale prices of the 
past 23 years. The owner’s share of this value was next 
calculated in accordance with the system in force in the dis- 
trict, and half of this share was assumed as the standard of 
the Government assessment. Rates were then devised for 
the various classes of irrigation, and in accordance with these 
the revenue demand of each circle and estate was worked 
out. The process adopted by Mr. O’Brien is fully explained 
in his assessment reports and in the reviews of these, although 
the bare results only are stated in the final report. The 
assessment circles were framed with regard to the means of 
irrigation prevailing in them, and the average rates adupted 
for each class of irrigation were generally as follows :— 


Per acre. 


Flooded Jande ... iis 0 
Flooded lands assisted by wells 0 
Lands irrigated by wells and canals 1 
Lands irrigated by canals alone J 
Lands irrigated by hft (jhalars) 1 
Lands irrigated by wells alone ... 1 2 Otol 4 0 


Where lands irrigated by floods are also watered from wells, 
an additional lump assessment, varying from Rs. 6 to Rs, 9, 
was imposed on the latter. These rates were very carefully 
considered at the time, and Sir Charles Aitchison sees no 
reason to question their adequacy, due allowance being made 
for the precariousness of much of the irrigation, and for the 
danger to which the lands and wells are liable from sudden 
and severe floods. 


The half net assets estimate, the assessment by revenue 
rates, and the revenue finally fixed for the district, are com- 
pared in the following table :— 














Half net | Assessment Revenue 
TAHSIL. assets esti- | by revenue estimates 
mate. a, rates. fixed, 
Res. Rs, Rs. 
Muzaffargarh ... ose 8,25,499 2,652,185 2,651,802 
Alipur ose ose 1,68,415 1,538,174 1,50,385 
Sinéowén ss eee 1,338,341 1,19,604 1,22,781 


Total | 6,27,255| 624,918 |  5,24,468 
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Adding to this Rs. 5,000 asthe probable sum for which the 
Government rakhs will be leased, the total new revenue 
amounts to Rs. 5,82,082, giving an increase of Rs. 30,986 
(not Rs. 32,986, as stated by the Settlement (Officer), or 
rather less than 6 per cent. This is far below what might 
have been anticipated, and is due, as has been stated above, 
to the somewhat unsatisfactory revenue administration of the 
district in the past. Owing, however, to the fluctuating 
system of assessinent, an increase of Rs. 25,000, as will be 
explained below, has already taken place over and above 
the demand estimated by the Settlement Officer. Taking 
this into account, the net increase of revenue derived from 
the present settlement amounts to 12 per cent. of the old 
demand. 


12. The most important operations carried out by the 
Settlement Officer were — 


(1). The revision of the rakh demarcation. 


(2). The introduction of fluctuating assessments on 
lands subject to river floods. 


(3). The arrangements for the proper management 
of the canals and more complete organization 
of the chher system. 


(4). The arrangements for the future relief of estates 
in case of the failure of canal irrigation. 


These subjects are fully dealt with by the Financial 
Commissioner 1n his review, and it will be sufficient to notice 
them very biiefly in the present place. 


13. The old rakhs had been demarcated on entirely 
wrong principies, and the hardships which were thereby en- 
tailed on the villagers necessitated a complete revision of the 
boundaries. The result of the new demarcation was to reduce 
the area of Government rakhs to less than one-third of that 
previously included within their limits, but the portion 
retained, amounting to 311,554 acres, is now entirely fiee of 
encumbrances, The rakhs are managed in accordgnce with 
rules drawn up under Section 48 of Act IV. of 1872 (The 
Punjab Laws Act), and the grazing revenue derived from 
them is already far greater than was realized under the old 
system, 
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14, Among the principal causes of the ill success which 
has attended the past settlements of the Muzaffargarh District 
has been the too great rigidity of the revenue system applied 
to the riverain lands. These, as explained by the Settlement 
Commissioner, are not really under the command of the 
cultivator ; and in order to counteract the effects of the 
exceedingly capricious action of the rivers, it was decided 
to place these lands under a fluctuating assessment at the 
pen settlement, as has been done in Bannu, Dera Ismail 

han and Mooltan, and in part of the Jhang District. 
Accordingly, the area subject to the influence of the floods 
is measured and assessed yearly, and so far the system has 
proved equally popular with the people and advantageous to 
the State, the revenue realized under it during the last four 
years having been Rs. 1,45,900, Rs. 1,48,800, Rs. 1,60,500, 
and Rs. 1,71,300. As the area in question comprises no less 
than 120,000 acres, the extra labor which is thrown on the 
subordinate revenue staff by the system is very great, and it 
has already been found necessary to strengthen the K éningo 
establishment and to appoint an additional Ndéib-Tahsflddr to 
assist in the work of the Sindnwan ‘Tahs{l. Hitherto the 
working of the system has proved most successful. But the 
continuance of the present satisfactory state of things depends 
entirely on the efficiency of the revenue staff of the district, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that no efforts will be 
spared by the Commissioner of the Division and the District 
Officer to see that this staff is thoroughly acquainted with 
its duties, and that it performs them promptly and efficiently. 


15. The irrigation from canals in Muzaffargarh may be 
termed fairly permanent in comparison with that from river 
floods, and it was not considered necessary to place the canal 
lands under a fluctuating assessment. Experience in the 
past in the Mooltan and Muzaffargarh Districts had shown, 
however, that it was desirable to lay down rules for the 
granting of remissions of revenue on occasions of failure of 
canal irrigation, and this has been accordingly done in both 
districts, The rules approved by the Local Government for 
the above purpose are detailed by the Settlement Commis- 
sioner in paragraph 11 of his letter recited in the preamble, 
and the present settlement is sanctioned subject to the observ- 
ance of their provisions in all cases, Hitherto no remissions 
have been found necessary, and, as pointed out by the 
Financial Commissioner, the system has this advantage that a 
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decline in the revenue will immediately attract the attention 
of the higher Revenue authorities of the Province to the 
imperfect working of the canals. Lands to which canal 
irrigation may be extended hereafter will be charged ata 
rate of 6 annas per acre in the Sindnwdén Tahsil, and of 8 
annas per acre in the other two tahsils. A pro formd credit 
of two-thirds of the assessment of lands watered by canals and 
wells, and of the whole of the assessment of lands watered 
by canals alone, is taken by the Irrigation Department ; 
the whole of the income, however, is actually credited in the 
accounts as land revenue, and is shared under the present 
Provincial contract by the Supreme and Local Governments 
in the proportion of 60 and 40 per cent. 


16. The annual clearances of the canals on which the 
prosperity of the district so greatly depends are effected by 
the people themselves under the direction of the officials of 
the Revenue and Irrigation Departments and of the Canal 
Committees. No charge, therefore, is made for the use of 
canal water over and above the demand on account of land 
revenue, A good description of the general features of the 
system of clearances called chher is given by the Settlement 
Officer at pages 100—102 of his Report. The most impor- 
tant points embodied in the chher rules, as finally revised 
and attached to this Resolution, are as follows. The total 
chher assessment of each canal will be fixed by the Divi- 
sional Canal Officer in September of each year in consultation 
with the Committee of the Canal. The assessment will be 
based for the most part on a consideration of past assessments, 
and will be expressed in the form of so much chher labor for 
each acre irrigated by the canals during the current autumn 
harvest and the ensuing spring harvest. For each canal a 
committee, or sarpanch, will be appointed. Every com- 
mittee man must possess certain qualifications, and will be 
appointed for five years. Two-thirds of the number of the 
committee will be selected in the same way as Revenue 
Zaildars, that is to say, with regard to the votes of the village 
headmen as well as to personal claims, and one-third may 
be appointed without taking votes, The duties of the com- 
mittee men are to supervise the clearances of the canals, 
to keep a record of the laborers present at the work, and to 
help the Canal Officer generally in all matters connected with 
the administration of the canals. They are remunerated by 
a remission of chher labor due on account of their own land 
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irrigated by the canals. Each irrigator is bound to furnish 
labor at the place and time intimated to him, and if he 
fails to do so he is liable to pay a commutation fee of 8 
annas per man per diem, These fees are credited to a canal 
fund known as the Zarinégha Fund, fiom the proceeds of 
which works for the improvement of the canals, but not 
original works, may be undertaken. Any irrigatur can appeal 
avainst his assessment to chher labor, and may petition for 
remission of land revenue due to the canals when the canals 
have failed to work. If the number of laborers called out 
in the first instance is not sufficient to complete the work of 
clearance, a further levy of laborers may be imade, but in 
that case the laborers called out are paid 4 annas per diem. 
Special calls for laborers may be made without payment 
on occasions of urgency during the irigating season. It is 
not necessary perhaps to add more on the subject of chher 
labor in the present review. The whole facts ot the case 
as regards the Mooltan District were reported to the Govern- 
ment of [ndia in 1879, and in the letter of the Department 
of Home, Revenue and Agniculture, No. 408, dated 19th 
August of that year, the conclusion was accepted that the 
system was one peculiarly suited to the circumstances of the 
Punjab, and that it was most desirable to continue it, pro- 
vided precautions were taken to prevent the recurrence of 
certain abuses which had crept into the working of the 
system in the past. The chher rules of the Mooltan District 
have since been f rmally approved by the Government of 
India. The rules for the Muzaffargarh District are based 
mainly upon these, but they have not hitherto been sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Government. The reason of thus is 
that there is much in the rules which was new as regards 
Muzaffargarh, and it was considered advisable that they 
should be worked experimentally before they were formally 
sanctioned. The rules have been accepted by the land-owners 
and irrigators of the district, and an entry has been made 
in the administration paper of each village by which the 
people have bound themselves to observe the conditions 
of them. The present settlement will accordingly be 
sanctioned subject to the observance of the above engage- 
ments, 


17. Zaildérs were appointed throughout the district 
during the settlement; they are remunerated by a deduction 
of 1 per cent. from the land revenue, and by special indms 
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aggregating Rs. 3,310. The assigned revenue is very small, 
as may be seen from the following table :— 


Rs, 
Jaégir 2,174 
Mafis 1,405 
Pay and inaéms of Zaildaérs ... es . 8,950 





Total eee 12,529 





The cess for the payment of Patwiris has been fixed at rates 
varying from 3 to 6 per cent. in different parts of the district. 
It is satisfactory to note that of 191 Patwdris, 120 are resid- 
ents of Muzaffargarh, and that 42 come from the neighbour- 
ing districts. The Lieutenant-Governor fully concurs with 
the Settlement Officer that, provided the establishment of 
cliques be avoided, itis desirable that residents of the district 
should as far as possible be appointed to the post of Patwari. 


18. The settlement lasted 74 years. If allowance be 
made, however, for the delay in communicating orders on the 
assessment reports, the duration was not in excess of that of 
most recent settlements, viz., six years. The cost from 
Imperial Funds was Rs. 3,97,450, so that, estimating the 
increased revenue at Rs. 50,000 per annum, the exponditure 
will be recovered in eight years. The term of the settlement 
has already been fixed at 20 years in the orders of Govern- 
ment issued upon the assessment reports, Considering the very 
small increase in the cultivated area which has taken place 
since the beginning of British rule, and the very large cul- 
turable area which it may be hoped will be gradually brought 
under the plough as irrivation extends, Sir Charles Aitchison 
agrees with Sir Robert Egerton that it is not desirable to 
sanction the settlement for a longer period than 20 years. 
The settlement is accordingly sanctioned for that period, 
together with the record of rights, subject to the observance by 
the revenue payers (1) af the new rules for remissions of canal 
revenue, and (2) of the rules for the working of the chher 
system. 


19. No mention is made by the Commissioner of Settle- 
ments and Agriculture, or by the Financial Commissioner, 
of the village note-books prepared at the late settlement. 
The Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to be assured that 
these were drawn up in a satisfactory manner, and that they 
have been duly maintained by the District Officer, His 
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Honor notices that it is stated by Colonel Wace that the 
settlement measurements were good, and that the record of 
rights has been well put together. 


90. Sir Charles Aitchison agrees with the Financial 
Commissioner that Mr. O’Brien is entitled to the thanks of 
Government for a thorough and excellent settlement by which, 
there is every reason to hope, the future revenue adminis- 
tration of the district has been placed on a sound basis, and 
for a most interesting report. It is to be regretted that the 
report should show signs of incompleteness in some respects, 
and His Honor trusts that the Financial Commissioner will 
arrange for the addition of a table of contents and an index 
before it is issued. The thanks of Government are also due 
to K4zi Ghul4m Murtaza, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
and to Munshis Bhagwin Dds and Sheikh Saba for the 
assistance rendered by them to the Settlement Officer. The 
Lieutenant-Governor also desires to again record the obliga- 
tions of the Punjab Government to Mr. J. B. Lyall (now 
Resident of Mysore), under whose supervision the settlement 
was for the most part carried out. 


Orver.—Ordered that the above Resolution be com- 
municated to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, for infor- 
mation and guidance, and to Mr. O’Brien for information. 
Also that the Resolution and the papers read in the preamble 
be submitted to the Government of India in the Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture for confirmation of the term of 
settlement for a period of twenty years, 


APPENDIX. 
MUZAFFARGARH CANAL RULES. 


Wuereas, in accordance with certain provisions con- 
tained in the administration papers of certain villages situated 
in the district of Muzaffargarh, Government has authority 
from time to time to frame rules for the management and 
maintenance of certain irrigation works in that district, the 
following rules have been sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment :— 
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The following canals of the Muzaffargarh District under 
the charge of the Executive Engineer, 
Muzaffargarh Division, are canals within 
the meaning of Act VIII. of 1873 :— 


Definitions, 


Inpus CANALS. 


The Gharku. The Purfn. 
» Magassan, » surab. 
» Maggi. » Suleman. 
» Adil 9» Kabir. 


» Ghutthu. 


Cuenas CANALS, 


The Karam. The Ghazanpur. 
»» Ganesh. » Jhangawar. 
» ‘Laliri. » Ali Khali. 


1. In these rules the word “canal” means any one of 
the above canals inclusive of its river 
supply channels and all its branches for 
the maintenance of which chher labor is leviable. It also 
includes all subsidiary works which are necessary to the 
protection of the irrigated land, or to the regulation of the 
water-supply, such as embankments, regulators, and escape 
channels, Where such subsidiary works are common to 
more than one canal, the demand for their maintenance may 
be apportioned among the said canals in such manner as the 
Deputy Commissioner deems fit. 


Explanation. 


2. The Superintending Engineer of the circle for the 
time being shall be the Superintending Canal Officer; the 
Executive Engineer of the Muzaffargarh Division shall be 
the Divisional Canal Officer ; and the Deputy Collector shall 
be the Sub-Divisional Canal Officer, as defined in Act VIII. 
of 1878, Section 3, item 7. 


3. All establishment employed on these canals shall be 
under the control of the Divisional Canal Officer, subject to 
his departmental superiors, and to such rules as may from 
time to time be issued ky the Local Government in the 
Irrigation Department. 


4. In accordance with ancient custom, and by the wish 
of the people, it is one of the conditions of settlement that 
the canals shall be maiutained by “chher” labor, that is by 
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labor supplied by the irrigators, and that in the event of non- 
attendance a cash commutation shall be levied. The laborers 
provide their own tools, They are locally known as “ chhrras,” 
and the cash commutation as “ zar-i-ndgha.” The cash com- 
mutation for non-attendance shall, as at present, be eight 
annas per man per diem till further notice. 


5. In the case of the Government canals divided into 
sections for purposes of local employment, but not for those 
of assessment, jurisdiction of committees, or other adminis- 
trative arrangements, and which are detailed in Appendix I. 
of these rules, the chheras required from any branch of one 
section shall not be required to work on the branches of any 
other section, but they may be employed on any branch 
within the section from which they have been called out, and 
on any channels through which water is supplied to such 
section. Except as above provided, the chheras called out 
on any canal may be employed on any part of that canal. 


6. There will be, as heretofore, one Zur-i-ndgha Fund 
for al] the canals of the district. Into this fund all receipts 
on account of the cash commutation and of sales of wood, 
grass and dates from date trees not assessed to land reve- 
nue from the canal banks shall be paid, and from it all ex- 
penditure will be made without regard to the income and 
expenditure for the time being of any particular canal. 


The Zar-i-ndgha Fund shall be devoted solely to the 
following purposes: first, it shall be ordinarily expended in 
assisting the chher laborers in clearing the canals, strengthen - 
ing embankments, repairing breaches, cutting down spoil 
banks, correcting the slopes of beds or alignment of the 
canals, making escapes, and digging new heads; secondly, if 
the funds are sufficient, it may be expended in building 1egu- 
lators, making and maintaining plantations on the canal 
banks, and in the construction and maintenance of works 
to protect canals or canal land from river floods. It shall 
not be ‘employed in making new canals or extensions of exist- 
ing canals. 


(Nore.—In calculation of the amount of chher labor annually required for the 

clearances and of its distribution among irrigators, one chher means in Muzaffar- 

h the labor of one man for one day, not, as in Mooltan, the labor of one man 

or the whole period of chher labor. primary calculation is in fact made in 
single day's labor, not in 90 days’ labor. 


A chher-guzar means the person (whether owner or tenant) interested in the 
paras who by custom er agreement is in each instance liable to supply the chher 
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7. The Superintending Engineer shall at the com- 
mencement of each official year, apply to the Local Govern- 
ment in the Irrigation Department to place at his and at 
the Divisional Officer’s disposal such sums as he may con- 
sider will probably be required during the year from the 
Zar-i-ndgha Fund. 


The allotinents thus applied for having been granted, 
the Superintending and Civisional Officers may sanction 
expenditure within those amounts. The limit of sanction 
for any particular work shall be that preseribed in the Public 
Works Code rules relating to expenditure from revenue 
ordinary for new works and repairs respectively. 


8. (1) There shall be apnointed to each canal a com- 
mittee of sarpanches, of which the numbers shall not be 
less than is stated below against cach canal :— 


Minimum number 
Canal, of Sarpanctes. 


The Gharku 
» Magassan 
» Maggi ] 
y» Adil 
» Ghuthu 
» Puran 
» Surdb 
»» Suleman 
» Kabir 
» Karam 
» Ganesh 
» dalin 
» Ghazanpur 
» Shangawar 


» Ali Khali 


Wve were: BHWANVWO K OW 


The minimum above stated may be revised from time 
to time under orders of the Chief Engineer of 
Irrigation. 


(ii) The appointment of sarpanches shall rest with 
the Divisional Canal Officer and Deputy Com- 
missioner acting jointly together. And in select- 
ing men for these duties up to the minimum 
limit above fixed for each canal, the said officers 
shall follow (as nearly as may be) the procedure 
for the time in force for the appointment of 
revenue zaildars, 
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(iii) On each canal the said officers may appoint, 
without taking the votes of village headmen, an 
additional number of sarpanches not exceeding 
half the minimum above stated. 


(iv) No person shall be appointed a sarpanch under 
Clause (ii) above, unless he holds not less than 
100 acres of land irrigated by the canal to which 
he is appointed ; nor shall any person be appointed 
under Clause (iii) unless he holds at least half 
the said area. Nor shall any patw4ri or other 
person holding service under Government in the 
district be appointed. 


(v) On the canals named in Appendix I., the Deputy 
Commissioner will decide how many of the 
sarpanches to be appointed under Clause (1) of 
this rule shall be elected from each of the canal 
sections stated in the said Appendix; and the 
elections on those canals shall be by canal sections. 
The sarpanches to be appointed under Clause (iii 
of this rule shall be similarly distributed over the 
sections of the said canals, 


(vi) Differences of opinion arising between the Deputy 
Commissioner and Divisional Canal Officer under 
this rule shall be referred for the orders of the 
Commissioner, whose decision shall be final. 


(vii) Every sarpanch’s appointment under this rule 
shall be for five years, but his tenure of office 
may be extended, at the discretion of the Divi- 
sional Canal Officer, for a period not exceeding 
four years more. A sarpanch, whose tenure of 
office has expired, may be re-elected or reap- 
pointed. 


9. Canal sarpanches shall discharge their duties under 
the direction and control of the Divisional Canal Officer ; 
and with the concurrence of the Deputy Commissioner may 
be removed by him for negligence, incompetence, or mis- 
conduct. The Divisional C Officer shall record briefly, 
in English and Vernacular, his reasons for such removal, 
An appeal from his orders shall lie to the Commissioner. 
whose order shall be final, 
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10. The duties of the members of the committee of a 
canal are :— 


(i) To attend in person during the clearances in such 
numbers and order as the Divisional Canal 
Officer may direct. The members thus present 
shall verify and sign the daily lists of those 
present as heretofore, which shall then be sub- 
mitted to the Divisional Canal Officer. 


(ii) To assist the Divisional Canal Officer with their 
advice on all matters regarding the manage- 
ment of the canals, especially as to dates and 
places of employment of the chher laborers and 
all questions connected with clearances, the use 
of chaps, the distribution of water and the call- 
ing of the chikar-chheras, 


(ii) To report to the Divisional Canal Officer all ins- 
tances of neglect or misconduct on the part of 
the moharrirs and mimhérs in the performance 
of their duties, and to assist in the appointment 
of these officers by bringing to notice the names 
of suitable and competent persons. The com- 
mittee shall also possess a right to veto all first 
appointments to either of the above offices on 
satisfactory cause being shown. 


(iv) The opinion of the committee on all points referred 
to it shall be reduced to writing, and when the 
Divisional Canal Officer over rules it, as he is 
hereby empowered to do, he shall record his 
reasons for so doing. 


11. (1) Each member of a committee who performs 
his duties to the satisfaction of the Divisional Canal Officer 
will be entitled to have 180 ehheras per annum exempted 
from attendance out of the number due on his own holding. 
The number thus exempted shall be deducted from the total 
number of ehheras fixed for the canal. 


(2) This exemption may be cancelled by the Divisional 
Canal Officer in case of neglect of duty, and the orders of 
the Divisional Canal Officer in this matter shall be final. 


(8) No member of the committee shall be allowed 
a remission of a greater number of chkeras than that at 
which he has actually been assessed, 
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12. The number of chheras required on each canal 

Of the total chier asses. f0Fr the clearances of each year chall be 

ment of each year, and the estimated in the month of September 

ee by the Divisional Canal Officer in the 
following manner :— 


(Gi) He shall add up— 


(a) the whole number of ordinary chheras who 
have actually worked on the canal during the 
three pre ious clearance seasons ; 


(6) the number of chheras remitted to sarpanches 
during the same time ; 


(c) the number of supplementary chheras em- 
ployed on the canal under Rule (21) during 
the previous 36 months. 


(ii) The total thus obtained he will divide by 3; and 
add to the result. 


(a) the number of chikar-chheras called out 
during the past hot weather ; 


(6) the number of chheras employed in watching 
the embankments connected with the canal 
during the previous hot weather. 


(iii) The Divisional Canal Officer will then consider 
this corrected total (1) in consultation with the 
committee of sarpanches, and he may reduce or 
enhance this total by a sum not exceeding 
one-fifth with reference to the then condition 
of the canal and the probable requirements of 
the working season, The sum so fixed will be 
the total chher assessment of the canal for the 
coming season. 


(iv) Having thus arrived at the total chher assessment 
of the canal, the Divisional Canal Officer will 
add up the total acres irrigated by the canal 
during the three years ending with the previous 
rabi, and dividing this area by 3 he will assume 
the result to be the average area of irrigation, 
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(v) He will then divide the total chher assessment by 
the average area of irrigation, and declare the 
result to be the rate per acre irrigated charge- 
able for the coming season to each chher-guzdr. 


(NotE.—In calculating the rate, fractions of units shall be stated m the 
nearest chitak ) 

(vi) This chher rate shall be communicated by him 
through the tahsildar to each patwadri concerned 
not later than the 10th October. And a list 
showing the chher rate declared for each canal 
shall at the same time be furnished to tho 
Deputy Commissioner. 


18. (i) It shall be the duty of the Deputy Commissioner 

Of the distribution of the #24 his revenue establishment to distri- 

chher assessment on each bute the total chher assessment thus 

moleing declared for each canal over its chher- 
guzdérs in the following manner :— 


(ii) The distribution shall be reckoned on the area 
irrigated by canal water in the current kharifand coming rabi. 


(iu1} For each irrigating village the patwari shall prepare 
in duplicate a list in the form (or other similar form prescribed 
for that purpose) given in Appendix II. of these rules, show- 
ing for each chher-guzdr the area in respect of which he is 
liable to contribute chher labor during the coming season, and 
the total chher labor due thereon at the rate fixed by the 
Canal Officer. 


(iv) One copy of this list shall be sent by the patwari to 
the tahsfldd&: not later than lst December. And the tahsil- 
dir shall immediately on receipt thereof forward it to the 
Divisional Canal Officer. The tahsilddr is responsible for the 
correctness of the lists thus forwarded by him. 


(v) The patwari, when forwarding the said list to the 
tahsilddr, shall attach to it, for distribution to the chher- 
guzérs, under Rule 15, parchas duly written and filled up 
on forms supplied to him for this purpose by the Divisional 
Canal Officer. 


14. (i) Any chher-gizér may demand from the patwari 

Of complaints against the in advance of receipt of the Canal 

entries in the patwari’s het. Qfficer’s parcha a memorandum of the 
entries made by him in the chher list described in Rule 13. 
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(ii) A chher-giizdr may complain to the tabsfldar or other 
revenue officer having jurisdiction that the irrigated area 
of his own or other holdings has been recorded incorrectly 
by the patwari. 


(iii) The Deputy Commissioner shall issue from time 
to time such orders as are found necessary for the prompt 
disposal of such complaints by himself or the officers appointed 
by him in this behalf. And there shall be no appeal from 
the Deputy Commissioner’s orders in such cases. 


(iv) The complaints made under this rule may be sup- 
orted by the patwdri’s memorandum (clause 1), or by 
exhibiting the Canal Officer’s parcha (Rule 15), but the 
Canal Officer’s parcha shall not in any case be taken 
out of the possession of the chher-gizdr. Nor shall a com- 
plaint be refused hearing for want of these documents in 
support. 


15. On receipt of ee iat a of sel arab . 

: rovided in Rule 138, the Divisiona 

secccaa sarchan rie eadl banal Officers shall cause to be entered 

elie kell on the parchas accompanying the dates 

and places at which each chher-gizdr is required to supply 

the labor assessed on him and shall distribute the said parchas 

to the chher-gézdrs within 15 days of receipt of the list, 
either through the patwaris or as may be convenient. 


16. The Divisional Canal Officer may, whenever practi- 
cable and with the consent of the Canal Committee, assign 
to the chher-guizdrs on any canal or portion of a canal tasks 
or definite quantities of work to be done in lieu of the chher 
labor for which they have been assessed during the current 
season. Any chher-gizdr failing to complete his task shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding double the estimated cost 
of its completion, which will be paid into the Zar-i-ndgha. 
The equivalent in taskwork for one chhker laborer shall be 
determined by the Divisional Canal Officer in concert with 
the Canal Committee before the tasks are distributed. 


17. (i) The dates and places for attendance of chher 
labor referred to in Rule 15 shall be fixed by the Canal 
Officer after consultation with the Canal Committee; pro- 
vided that the clearances shall usually commence not later 
than 25th December. 
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(ii) The lambard&rs of every irrigating village and the 
revenue zailddrs shall actively exert themselves to secure 
the attendance of the chher laborers at the places and on 
the dates entered in the parchas. 


(iii) Every chher-gizér failing to supply labor at the 
places and on the dates mentioned in the parcha received 
by him from the Canal Officer shall be charged the com- 
mutation rate fixed under Rule 4. 


18. (i) All chheras shall work under the control of 
the Divisional Canal Officer. 


(ii) The Deputy Commissioner, and his assistants and 
tahsildérs acting under his instructions, may inspect chher 
gangs, their work, and the attendance registers, and may 
during such inspections inquire into irregularities and com- 
plaints. The results of such inquiries shall be submitted to 
the Divisional Canal Officer. 


19. A clear record shall be maintained of the men daily 
present, and shall be signed or sealed daily by the Committee- 
men in attendance on the work. <A daily report shall also be 
sent to the Divisional Canal Officer, showing the number 
of men present on each canal. 


20. When a Divisional or Sub-Divisional Canal Officer or 
a Revenue Officer, authorized under Rule 18, has satisfied 
himself by personal inquiry on the spot that any chher laborer 
has been idle or insubordinate, he may pass a written order 
in the register of attendance that one or more day's attend- 
ance of such chkher laborer shall count as non-attendance, and 
the commutation fee, as in last rule, shall be levied for every 
such day. The members of the Committee present at the 
clearances may pass a similar order, provided it is clearly 
reported in the register and signed or sealed by all the mem- 
bers present, being not less than two. 


21. A list showing the commutation money due from 
each chher-gizdr on account of absentees shall be sent by 
the Divisional Canal Officer to the Deputy Commissioner at 
the close of each clearance season, and the amounts charged 
thereon shall be collected as an arrear of land-revenue, with 
the first instalment of the rabbi harvest, and shall be credited 
to the Zar-i-nagha Fund. 


22. If the chher work of the year on any canal or section 
is completed before all the chher labor has been employed, 
the Deputy Commissioner, after consulting the Divisional 
Canal Officer, may remit the balance of the chher demand 
of that canal or section. Such remission will not be taken 
into account in reckoning the average on which future assess- 
ments will be based. 


93. (i) If the chheras assessed under Rule 12 are 
unable to complete on any canal the work of the season, a 
supplementary levy (locally known as “four-anna chhers”) 
can be made with the sanction of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and shall be declared in the form of a proportional 
addition to the demand fixed under Rule 13. 


(ii) A daily wage of four annas shall be paid from the 
Zar-i-ndgha Fund to every laborer who works on the canal 
pursuant to this demand. 


(iii) Such laborers shall be subject to the same control ; 
and the same penalty for non-attendance shall be leviable as 
is provided by these rules for chheras assessed under Rule 12. 


24, (i) Every canal-irrigated village shall be liable to 
supply, on demand by the Divisional Canal Officer, special or 
“hot weather” chheras (locally known as chikar-chheras) 
during the irrigating season or after the clearances are com- 


pleted. 


(ii) Chikar-chheras may be called out for any of the 
following purposes :— 


Strengthening or cutting through bunds for maintain- 
ing the supply in the canals, opening or clearing 
alternative heads when necessary to maintain the 
supply, closing breaches in the canal banks, clear- 
ance of escape or drainage lines, repairs and main- 
tenance of the flood embankments protecting canal- 
irrigated land. 


(iii) Chikar-chhers shall be levied with such regard to 
the convenience of the whole body of irrigators as the urgency 
of each case may require, And the Canal Officer will consult 
the Deputy Commissioner and the Canal Committee, so far 
as may be possible, with reference to the same urgency. 
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(iv) No chher-gizdr may refuse to supply chikar-chhers 
on the ground that the demand made on it exceeds his pro- 
portional share, But in levying during the following cold 
season the demand assessed under Rule 13, the Divisional 
Canal Officer shall give credit to each chher-gizdr for any 
chheras supplied by him under this rule ; the said credit being 
given by endorsement on the canal parchas before issue 
(Rule 15), 


(v) No wages shall be payable to chikar-chheras. 


(vi) Chikar-chheras shall be subject to the same control ; 
and the same penalty shall be leviable for non-attendance as 
is provided by these rules for chheras assessed under Rule 12. 


(vii) The appended statement (Appendix III.) shows 
for each canal the lengths of existing embankments and 
escapes or drainage lines for which chikar-chhera may be 
called out. This list will be modified from time to time 
with the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner and Chief 
Engineer of Irrigation as the circumstances of each canal 
yaay require. 


25. The Divisional Canal Officer may during the hot 
weather require any irrigating village to supply men to watch 
embankments connected with its canal; and the provisions 
of clauses (iii) to (vii) of the preceding rule shall apply to all 
such demands. 


26. Nochange in the old course of a canal, nor any 
permanent alteration in the irrigation affecting in any way 
the payment of revenue as fixed at settlement, shall be made 
by the Divisional Canal Officer without consulting the Deputy 
Commissioner. 


27. (i) Any owner or occupier of a holding who claims 
@ remission of any part of his canal land-revenue assessment 
must present a written petition to the Deputy Commissioner 
by the 15th September at latest, after which no such petitions 
shall be received. 


(ii) The Deputy Commissioner will be responsible for 
the prompt investigation of all such claims, and shall direct 
a local inquiry to be made and a report submitted by the 
tahs{ldér or other officer subordinate to himself whom he may 
select for the purpose, 
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fili) Whenever possible the evidence of the canal subor- 
dinate in immediate charge of the canal concerned shall be 
taken by the officer making the local inquiry, and shall be 
filed with the record thereof. 


(iv) On receipt of the report, whether the Deputy Com- 
‘missioner considers that a remission of the canal asseasment 
should be allowed or not, he shall forward the file, with a 
memo, of his opinion, to the Divisional Canal Officer for 
any remarks he may have to make. 


(v) If the Divisional Canal Officer sees no reason to 
differ, he shall return the file with a note to that effect. If, 
however, from his knowledge of the working of the canal 
he is disposed to doubt the correctness of the facts reported,s 
or of the Deputy Commissioner’s conclusion, he may make 
any investigation he thinks necessary, and then return the 
files to the Deputy Commissioner with a statement of opinion. 


(vi) On receipt of the Canal Officer’s reply, or after 
making such further enquiry as he may think fit, the Deputy 
Commissioner will pass his final orders rejecting the claim or 
directing a proposal for remission to be entered in the 
annual statement to be submitted for the Financial Commis- 
sioner’s sanction. 


(vii) The Canal Officer shall be informed of the order 
thus passed, and of any others subsequently received from 
superior authority. 


(viii) In all such cases the Deputy Commissioner may 
suspend the collection of any demand for canal revenue that 
may fall due before the procedure above laid down can be 
completed. Such suspension orders will be subject to the 
same rules in respect of sanction and control of the Commis- 
sioner as are provided for the suspension of land-revenue. 
And notice of all such orderashall be given to the Divisional 
Canal Officer. 


28. <Any chher-gizdr on whom commutation money has 
been assessed under these rules may apply to the Deputy 
Commissioner for its remission or suspension. Such petitions 
shall be referred to the Divisional Canal Officer for inquiry 
and report. And final orders thereon shall be passed by the 
Deputy Commissioner after receipt of that report and after 
such further inquiry by the Deputy Commissionsr as each 
ease may require. But so far as the Deputy Commissioner's 
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decision depends on the question of attendance or nomattend- 
ance of chher laborers, he shall be guided by the facts found 
by the Canal Officer. 


29, Before water is given to a village previously 
unirrigated by any canal, the Divisional Canal Officer shall take 
an agreement in writing from the village to abide jointly and 
severally by the provisions of these rules and of any others 
for the time being in force ; and also to pay water advantage 
on newly irrigated land according to the conditions prescribed 
at settlement in villages adjacent. And such agreement shall 
further stipulate that if the village or any of its irrigators 
shall make default in respect of the matters entered therein, 
the Canal Officer shall have authority either to stop the sup- 
ply of water or to levy a canal occupier’s rate, within the 
meaning of Section 36, Act V111I. of 1873. 
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APPENDIX I. 


CANALS DIVIDED INTO SECTIONS FOR THE PURPOSES 
OF RULE 5. 


Baplanation.—The entries in column 8 include minor branches and alterations 








of existing channels. 
1 2 8 4 
Name of Canal. Section, Branches eae ineach | pewanxs. 





a 


Kot Sultan Feeder, 
injrai. 

Din Muhammad 

Dhor. 


f 1st Section 


qr ma, 


Gharka 4 


| 


[ 2nd Section oes 


Radha. 
Nangn. 


Wal. 

Khan Chand. 
Panyjhatt, 
Fazl. 

Otani. 
Mohan. 


Chandri. 
Nangni. 

Nan. 

Dol. 

Sirmunni, 
Kesho. 

Ganda Bhubbar, 
Sahju. 

Soni. 

Ganda Pirhar, 
Hala, 

Pirhar, 

Raju. 

Karia Chaudri, 
Khakki 


Nabi, ; 


ist Section eon 


Snd Section ese 


GQoemmsm tees Ong EE —, eS A a ENS any 


Lar Janubi, 
L 
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APPENDIX I—continued. 


1 2 | 8 4 
LL 
Name of Canal. Section. Branches a ape in each REMARKS, 














Do 

Chakar Khan. 
Karia Khakh. 
Karia Tibbi Nizam, 
Chuan. 

Ghulam. 


| 

L 
Kbudadad. 
Lishari. 

Ist Section as Bulla. 

[ 

| 

| 

| 


Magassan—con- | Srd Section aie 
cluded. 


Sultan Khar. 
l Fazil Kalru, 
| 


Suk, Main Branch, 
Kot. 


Karia Khohawar, 
Karia Gordhan, 
Wairar. 

Kori. 

Haji Ishak, 
Jakhri. 

Thal. 

i Bahawal. 

' Gahne. 








2nd Section see 





San. 
Karia Nusrat. 
\| Sirdar. 


{| Dinga, Main Branch. 

Sirdar Khurd. 

Kalu .. | Ineludes exten« 
Sirdar Kalan, sion to Wall. 
Nang. 

Chatli, 

Karkna. 


| 
ne 
| 
L 
c 1st Section ; 
Ghutte ove ( 
| Khandar, 
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No, 281, dated Lat.ore, 11th Ncvember 1885, 


From—H, 0, FAN@HAWE, Esqu're Offg Junior Secretary to Government, Panjay, 
To--The Secretary to the Government of India, Revenue and Agnieultural Dept. 


I am directed to forward, for the information of the 
Government of India, a copy of the Report on the recent 
Regular Settlement of the Muzaffargarh District, together 
with a copy of the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor thereon, 
and to solicit sanction to the confirmation of the Settlement 
for a period of twenty years. 


No. 





R. 
, dated Calcutta, 17th February 1886. 
48—1, 


¥rom—C, J. Lyatt, Esquire, 0 1.B., Offg. Secy. to the Govt. of India, Revenue and 
Agri. Department, 
To—The Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 
Fanshawe’s letter No. 231, dated the 11th November last, 
giving cover to the report on the recent regular settlement 
of the Muzaffargarh District, and to the resolution recorded 
on the report by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. 


2. The submission of this report, like that of those on 
the settlement of the Delhi, Jhelum and Jhang Districts, 
has been much delayed, and nearly five years have elapsed 
since 1t was originally submitted to the Settlement Com- 
missioner. This period amounts to almost one-fifth of the 
term for which it is proposed that the assessment should 
continue in force, It is not, however, neccssary to say anya 
thing further on the subject of the delay which has taken 
place, as this has been noticed in other communications, and 

*No. 17.dated the 29th the President in Council is glad to learn 
January 1886. froma letter* recently received, that 
steps are now being taken to secure the early submission of 
the remaining settlement reports which are still before the 
Punjab Government or the Financial Commissioner. 


3. The District of Muzaffarvarh resembles that of 
Jhang in the fact that it is less liable to suffer from loss of 
crops than are more favored tracts in which the normal rain- 
fall is sufficient to lead agriculturalists to dispense with 
irrigation. Over a large portion of the District, however, 
contributing no less than one-fourth of the total land- 
revenue, river floods cause the outturn to be irregular, and 
His Honor ia Council observes with satisfaction the practical 
recognition of this fact which is afforded by the successful 
introduction of a scheme of fluctuating assessment. 


In the remainder of the district the stability of the 
revenue administration depends, as pointed out by the 
Government of the Punjab, entirely on the proper working 
of its canals. The reforms which have been effected in this 
direction are very gratifying, and the success of the chher 
labor system goes far to prove the wisdom of the action taken 
in connection with the same class of labor in the adjoining 
district of Mooltan. 


(2) 

4. The results of the present assessment afford a 
subject for congratulation. No immediate increase of reve- 
nue has, if is true, taken place, but there is reason to believe 
that a firm foundation has been laid for the future prosperity 
of the District, and the expediency of adapting the system 
of revenue administration to local conditions has, it may 
fairly be hoped, been exemplified. For these results the 
Government of India is, no less than the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, indebted to the Settlement Officer. Mr. O’Brien’s 
earnest devotion to the interests of the district, his evident 
sympathy with the cultivating population, and the close 
study which he has given to their agriculture and to the 
conditions on which it depends, are the manifest cause of the 
success which has won Sir Charles Aitchison’s approbation. 

5. The President in Council confirms the settlement 
of the district for a period of twenty years. 


Endorsement by the Punjab Government, 
No. 62, dated Lahore, 9th March 1886, 
Cory forwarded to the Senior Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, for information and guidance, with 
reference to his letter No. 687, dated the lst of June 1883. 


No, 63. 
Cory forwarded to Mr. O’Brien for information. 


Panjab Government Press, Labore—16-4-86—350. 


No. 1. 





Frou 
Epwarp O’BRIEN, Esaquinz, 
Settlement Officer, 
To 
Mason E. G. WACE, 
Settlement Commissioner, Punjab. 

Dated Muzaffargarh, the 7th April 1881. 

Sir, 


I have the honor to submit tho final report of the first 
Regular Settlement of the Muzaffargarh District, with the 
following papers :— 


1. Village Statements, 

2. Annual Demand Statement. 

3. The statement showing the tenures on which land is held. 
4, General Abstract of area, resources, &c., 

5. General Statement by village. 

6. Abstract of area under crops. 


Four maps accompany thereport. The first shows the general 
features of the district, and the roads, canals, dhands and 
embankments, and all villages containing over 500 inhabitants. 
The second gives the divisions of the district under former 
Governments which were called talukas. The third shows the 
assessment circles into which the district was divided at 
Settlement. The fourth gives the Government rakhs as finally 
demarcated. 


Mir Nisdér Alf was appointed Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer in 1873. On 24th September 1875 he was promoted 
to be Judicial Assistant at Dera Gh4zi Khan, and Kazi 
Ghul4m Murtaz4 was appointed to succeed him, Ghuldm 
Murtazé is a resident of Ahmadpur in the Jhang District, 


He married into a Muzaffargarh family. He has spent most 
of his service in the M rh District, He has been 
Tahsfldér and Ndib-Tahsfldér in Mooltan, and Extra Assis. 
tant Commissioner in the Montgomery District. He conse- 
quently has a very perfect knowledge of this part of the 
country, which rendered him very useful. His honesty was 
beyond question. He did his work thoroughly well, and the 
people had full confidence in him, I could not have wished 
for a better Assistant. 


Munshi Bhagwan Dds was the best of the Superinten- 
dents. He had great power of organization and the gift of 
managing his subordinates so as to get the greatest amount 
possible of cheerful work out of them. He was hard-working, 
honest and intelligent. He was popular, 


Sheikh Stibah came highly recommended from the Dera 
Ghazi Khan Settlement, He had not Bhagwén Da&s’s power 
of management, and overworked himself rather than entrust 
details to his subordinates. The only fault I had to find with 
him was that he worked too hard. He was honest and 
active, 

Pandit Narain Dds became Superintendent when Ghulém 
Murtazé was made Extra Assistant Settlement Officer. He 
worked well and honestly. He is a man of marked ability but 
inclined to be unpunctual, I believe he was thoroughly 
honest. 


In Jugal Kishore the Settlement had a first-rate head 
clerk. He was promoted to the Commissioner's Office, Delhi, 
in 1878. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
E, O'BRIEN, 


Settlement Officer. 


Muzaffargarh Settlement Report List of Errata. 


Page 1. In line 32 for “850 miles” read “ 850 square miles, ” 

Page 3. In line 31 for “capre” read “ kapre. ” 

Page 11. In line 16 for “supply ” read “supplies.” In line 19 for 
“ dependant ” read “ dependent. ” 

Page 15. In line 32 for “chiat” read “ chita, ” 

Page 29. In line 8 for “callingonum” read “calligonum.” In 
line 14 for “ biminea ” read “ virninea. ” 

Pago 33. In line 32 for “tribules” read “ tribulus.” In line 39 
for “ horida ” read “ horrida. ” 

Pace 38, In line 39 for “ florikin ” read “ florican. ” 

Page 41. In line 4 for “ mahtan” read “ mahtam. ” 

Page 42. In line 24 for “ carinato” read “ carinata. ” 

Page 43. In line 21 for“ Langar Sarai Bukbi ” read “ Langar Sarai 
to Bukhi. ” 

Page 45. In line 3 for “ kunjar ” read “ kinjar. ” 

Page 67. In line 13 for“ Nawab Hasan Khan” read “Nawab 
Ghulam Hasan Khan. ” 

Page 80. In line 41 for “ indargan ” read “ indarjan. ” 

Page 85. In line 6 for “ bighas of til” read “bighas of til in 
Kharif.” 

Page 91. In line 15 for “ shall ” read “should.” 

Page 103. In line 21 for “ previous ” read “ pervious. ” 

Page 108, In 2nd line from the bottom for “ trae ” read “ rate.” 

Pave 110, In last column of statement in para, 24 omit “acres,” 


LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT 


OF THE 


MUZAFFARGARH DISTRICT. 


Carrer L—-PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


1, The district of Muzaffargarh lies between the parallels of 
synsiue, Ae latitude 30° 46’ 30” and 29° 1’, and longitude 
ee Situation, dimen- 71° 49’ 15” and 70° 33° 20°. Its total urea is 
2,009,156 acres, and it contains a population of 
295,547 souls, or 98°79 to the square mile. Of the total area, 462,109 
acres, or 23 per cent, are cultivated and fallow ; 953,870 acres are cul- 
turable waste ; 281,725 are unculturable, and 311,554 are Government 
waste. This district forms the lower extremity of the Sind Sagar Dofb, 
and is in shape a long narrow triangle, the eastern and western sides of 
which are formed by the rivers Chenab and Indus respectively, the apex 
being placed at the junction of those rivers. The base of the triangle 
forms the northe:n boundary of the district dividing it from Dera 
Ismail Khan and Jhang, and is about 55 miles long. The length of 
the triangle is 132 miles. The Indus is the western boundary of 
the district, dividing it from the Dera Ghazi Khan District. The Chenabis 
the eastern boundary dividing it from the Mooltan District and the 
Bahéwalpur State. The northern part of the district consists of the 
valley of the Indus on the west, the valley of the Chenab on the east, and 
the sandy desert known as the Thal, in the centre, The valley of the 
Indus is broader than the valley of the Chenab. The main stream 
of the Indus has for years been receding to the west, and there is now 
a strip of good land 10 miles wide lying between the Indus and the 
Thal. This strip is innigated near the bank of the river by the annual 
inundation, andinland by inundation-canals, The valley of the Chenab 
is deeper but not so broad, and does not seem subject to such great 
alterations as that of the Indus. 


2. The two river valleys are separated by the sandy desert which 
The Thal occupies so large an area of the Sind Sagar 
" Dofb and is locally known as the Thal. The 
Thal, like the district, is triangular in shape with its apex to the south. 
The sides of the triangle are about 50 miles long, its base 34 and its 
area 850 miles. The western part of the Thal consists of a sandy soil 
with occasional sandhills. As we go east, the sandhills are more numer- 
ots, and higher. They run north and south in detached ridges, and 
are separated from one another by long strips and basins of stiff clay. 
"'Fhese ridges rise higher and higher until they abruptly end at the edge 

of the Chenab valley. The Thal is at all times the Emerg grand of 

numbers of camels, and, except during drought, of herds of sheep 

and goats, When rain falls, good grass springs up at once and large 
B 


herds of horned cattle come into the Thal for pasture. Water is every- 
where, even in the wells locally called sweet, salt and bitter. Thal 
residents ‘ape their own bitter water, and complain of the sweet 
water of the other parts that it has no taste. The strips and basins 
of good clay that lie between the sandhills are cultivated with great 
care. On account of the surrounding sandhills the owner cannot 
extend his cultivation, and he makes the most of his little ofisis. The 
soil is very highly manured and mixed with sand, locally called pané, 
from the neighbouring sandhills, To secure abundant manure besides 
the supply afforded by the owner’s cattle, he hires fiocks of goats and 
sheep to make his fields their night-quarters on payment of a small 
amount of grain. This payment is called “ déhali,” and the rate is a 
quarter of a sér of wheat per score of sheep and goats for each night. 
The water courses are made perfectly straight and are V shaped 
instead of square, and carefully plastered with clay and straw to pre- 
vent leakaye. The fields are laid out in small beds, a perfect rectangle 
inshape. Nothing can be neater or can show more careful farming than 
the lands of a Thal well. The irrigation is from wells helped by 
rain. Manure and rain are indispensable to mpen a crop. The owner 
of each well keeps a herd of sheep and goats. If rain does not fall 
there is no grass for the well-cattle or for the sheep and goats. The 
wells have to be stopped and the cattle are taken to the banks of the 
rivers, and there is consequently no manure, Thus, if there is no rain 
there is no manure, and consequently no crop. If the rainfall is abun- 
dant the wheat crop in the Thal is heavier than in any part of the 
district. Though the Thal is so inhospitable, and agricultural life in it 
so hard, yet the people thrive on it. Nowhere else are such fine strap- 
ping men and women, and such plump, healthy children, to be setn. 
The Thal is not a desert throughout its whole extent. In the west 
and south the tracts of good land are larger and the sandhills smaller. 
The inundation-canals find their way in, and with their help good crops 
of indigo and sugarcane are grown. The Thal does not form a dorsal 
ridge between the rivers. There is a regular slope from the Indus to 
the Chenab. The native legend about the formation of the Thal is, 
that formerly the Indus flowed down the centre of it and deposited 
the sand; then the Indus changed its course to the west and the wind 
: blew the sund into the heaps we now see. There is no doubt that the 
Indus did flow down the Thal at one time. I have seen a deed of sale 
in which Basira, a village now in the centre of the Thal and equidistant 
from the Indus and the Chenab, is described as Bet Basira. At Shah- 

arh, which is the southern end of the Thal, a long lake which used to 
Fo the bed of the Indus is still extant. 


$. The rest of the district is a dead flat and consists of strips of 

alluvial land running parallel to the bank of 

Ten ney outside She each river which are irrigated by the annual 
; inundation, and of a tract lying within 

alluvial strips protected from the flonds and irrigated by wells and 

canals. The alluvial lands are intersected by many side-channels of 

the rivers, here called dhunds or phéts, The strips of alluvial land 
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w wider as we proceed south, until the Indus strips meet the 
Chenab strips three or four miles south of the town of Alipur, and, from 
that point to the junction of the Indus and Chenab, the whole width of 
the district is subject to inundations and is dependent on them for its 
irrigation. In the cold season the district is of the size and shape 
shown in the map. In the hot weather the rivers rise and cover a 
long strip of land parallel with their banks. The strip so inundated 
by the Indus is much wider than that flooded by the Chenab. As the 
rivers become more swollen, they draw nearer to each other, until the 
Indus begins to force its way across the district at Jatoi, and flowing 
in a south-easterly direction, meets the rising waters of the Chenab 
near the village of Pakka Naich, three miles south of Alfpur. This 
occurs about the end of June, and from this time till September the 
district, south ofa line drawn from Jatoi to Pakka Naich, is more or less 
submerged. At first the water keeps to the depressions in the ground; 
but as the season advances the flood spreads over the whole country. 
Communication is effected by boats, and the town of Khairpur, a place 
of considerable mercantile activity, situated at an equal distance from 
the cold-weather streams of both rivers in the centre of the Dofb, 
becomes a port from which cargoes are shipped to Sindh. Attached to 
every house in this flooded pat of the district are one or more small 
platforms raised on poles called manhfn (Hindustani mach&n), on which 
people live when washed out of their houses. And a very hard life it 
is. From theend of June to the beginning of September the people are 
exposed to the hot sun by day, and to swarms of mosquitos at night. 
Sometimes they are unable to leave the manhans for days and weeks 
together. When the water subsides, comes the season called Sahré, 
during which hardly any one escapes attacks of malarious fever. A 
proverb says that to go and live by the river side is to place a baby in 
a witch’s lap, and another— 

‘‘ Vasandar bet } 


Na tan capre >} = Residence in the bet is to have no clothes for the body and no 
Na rotf pet.” bread for the belly. 


There are, however, two sides to the question, for— 
“ Daryé di hamséyé , 
Na bhukhé na tmhéyé.” = 
The neighbour of the river 
Is neither hungry nor thirsty. 


4. Bounded by the Thal on the north, and on its other three sides 
by the alluvial lands above described, is a tract 

ae a naturally and artificially protected from inun- 
dation and occupying the centre of the district. This contains many 
populous villages and a few fair-sized towns. Superior crops of 
gugatcane, indigo, rice and wheat are grown in it. It is irrigated by 
inundation-canals which run from April to September, and which are 
assisted by a latge number of wells. Though this canal tract is in 
hormal years protected by artificial embankments and natural eleva- 
tiens from the floods, yet the laud lies very low, and déstructive 

b2 
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inundations from both rivers, especially the Indus, do occur. Durin 
the seven years of this Settlement, this tract has been severely injure 
twice, once in 1874 by a flood from the Indus, and again in 1878 by 
floods from both the Indusand Chenab, This canal country is throughout 
its length seamed with ldng depressions in the level of the ground 
running from north-west to south-east, which at vazions times were 
beds of the river Indus. Indeed, there appears little doubt that at one 
time or another, the whole of what is now the Muzaffargarh District 
was river-bed ; of these old river-channels the most clearly marked are 
the Shahgarh, and the Sindri, Saithal, Nangni, Garang, and Jannuwah 
dhands, and the old watercourse which is now used as the bed of the 
Paranwah canal. Well-defined old watercourses of this kind are called 
Garak Garang and Garangi. The dhands will be described further on. 
The district thus consists of three great natural divisions—the Thal, 
the alluvial country, and the eanal tract For assessment purposes & 
more minute division has been made, but the real natural divisions are 
those above given. 


5. The district is divided into the following threetahsils :— 
Admuustrative divisions, 


Muzaffargarh, 
Alipur 
Sananwan. 


Muzaffargarh Tahsfl contains five police juriedictions— 


Rangpur. 
Muzaffai garh. 
Khangarh. 
Kaingar. 
Rohilénwili. 


Alfpur contains four police jurisdictions— 


Shahr Sultén. 
Jatoi. 

Alipur. 
Sitpur. 


Sananwan contains three police jurisdictions— 


Daira Din Panah. 
Kot Adu. 
Sananwan. 


: Indus forms the western boundary of the district through~ 

me am out 1ts whole length, a distance of 110 miles, 

= The slope of the bank in this district is shely. 

Fe dae ator bani erk, Stk Sengech Tahal of Dera, Gh 
tewards the western bank, which, in the Sangarh f Derg 

Khan, is high snd steep, In the cold weather it is two miles wide. In 


& 


the hot weather it overflows its banks to such an extent that its width 
cannot be estimated. Its depth varies from 12 feet in the winter to 
about 24 feet in the summer. The current is strong and rapid. Ithas 
a great tendency to form islands and shoals which makes its navigation 
dangerous to boats, The most remarkable feature of the Indus is the 
gradual shifting of its stream to the west. Tho native legend of its 
having once flowed down the centre of the Thal has been mentioned. 
In the middle of the district are many villages now far away from 
the Indus to whose names are added the words Bet, Bela, Kacha, 
denoting that at one time they stood on or near the river-bank, The 
inland portion of the district is full of watercourses which were once 
beds of the Indus. In receding westward it has left various side- 
channels which are easy and safe means of irrigation. The numerous 
inundation-canals of the district have their heads in the side-channels, 
and are therefore comparatively safe from the erosion which is so 
destructive where canals take off direct from the main stream. We 
know from the din Akbari that the Indus joined the Chenab opposite 
Uchh, about 60 miles above the present confluence at Mithankot, and 
that nearly the whole of what is now the tabsil of Alipur was then on 
the west bank of the Indus. General Cunningham’s Ancient Geo, 

hy, page 220, says that the junction “was still unchanged when 
Revnell wrote his geography of India in A.D. 1788, and still later in 
1796 when visited by Wilford’s surveyor, Mirzi Moghul Bég.” But 
early in the present century the Indus gradually changed its course, and, 
leaving the old channel at 20 miles above Uchh, continued its course to 
the south-south-west, until it rejoined the old channel at Mithankot. 
Native tradition, however, savs that the change of a course took place 
suddenly, and about the year 1787 A.D., at the point where the Indus 
used to turn east to meet the Chenab. One of the rulers of Sitpur dug 
a canal along the line of the present course of the river. The Indus 
suddenly deseited its old bed, and began to flow along the line of the 
new canal, and has flowed there ever since. This tradition is corrobo- 
rated by the history of the time as to the date. The change of the course 
of the Indus left the country formerly on its west bank, exposed to the 
attacks of the Bah4walpur State, then rising into power. Accordingly we 
find that in 1791 A.D. the Naw4b of Bahéwalpur seized the whole 
country which was transferred by the change of course from the west to 
the east bank of the Indus, and from 1791 to 1819 the Nawé&bs of 
Bahéwalpur governed this tract as independent sovereigns. The old 
of thebed Indus is still clearly marked and is known as the Jannun néla. 
It hasa course of about 24 miles from the village of Mela Ch&ch4 which 
is in the north-west of the Alipur Tahsil, tothe village of Makhan Bela 
opposite Uchh, where it joins the Chenab. There is also good evidence 
of the junction having once been at Shahr Sultén, 13 miles north of the 
junction mentioned in the Ain Akbari, The fickleness of the Indus 

as obtained for it the epithet of kanjri, or prostitute. The name of the 
Indus is “Sindh,” which has three distinct meanings ; (1) the river Indus, 
(2) the country on both banks of the river Indus and subject to its 
influence, and (3) the Province of Sindh, 
Sale 
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7. The Chenab is the eastern boundary of the district along its 
ee whole length, a distance of 109 miles. The 

ae river is known here as the Chenab, but before 
it reaches this district it has received the waters of the Jhelum and 
Ravi, and is more correctly called the Trinfb. After it has flowed three- 
fifths of the distance down the district, it receives the united Sutlej and 
Beas and becomes the Panjnand, though it is still known to us as the 
Chenab. After its junction with the Indus at Mithankot, the combined 
rivers become the Satnand, or seven rivers composed of the five rivers 
of the Punjab, plus the Indus and Cabul rivers. The bank of the 
Ohenab is in parts high and steep, in others the slope is shelving and 
easy. The depth of the stream varies from 15 feet in winter to 30 
jn summer. The Chenab is narrower and less rapid than the Indus, 
The deep stream shifts very much, and the navigation is difficult but 
not so dangerous asthe Indus. The Chenab does not betray a tendency 
to encroach on one bank more than the other. The inclination to 
“west,” which all the Punjab rivers are supposed to have, is not 
apparent on the Chenab. During the last twenty years the gains and 
losses of Muzaffargarh and Mooltan have been equal 17 villages 
with Rs. 2,667 revenue have been transferred by the river from 
Muzaffargarh to Mooltan, and 17 villages with a revenue of Rs. 2,494 
have been transferred from Movltan to Muzaffaigaih. Eleven inunda- 
tion-canals have their heads in the Chenab. 


8. Looking up the Satnand with one’s Lack to the sea, the Indus 
a Sees ie and Chenab part company at the southern end 
the Indus and Chenab Of ‘this district opposite Mithankot. At this 
point the flood level is 308 feet above the sea. 
From here the slope of the Indus rises at the rate of 133 feet per mile, 
and the Chenab at 099 per mile. The Indus therefore gains 034 
foot per mile on the Chenab, and at the noith-west corner of the dis- 
trict, which is 110 miles above Mithankot, the Indus is 37 feet higher 
than the Chenab opposite at the north-east corner of the district. 
There is no ridge between the two rivers, the spill-waters from the 
Indus are prevented fiom sweeping across the district partly by arti- 
ficial embankments and partly by the sandhills of the Thal. The 
exposed state of the district 1» thus apparent. 


9. The same description of boats ply on both rivers. They are 

of the kind called “beri,” described at page 

nreninres common to both 953 of Powell’s Punjab Manufactures, They 

carry loads of 400 maunds in the cold weather, 

Boats. and as much as 600 to 700 maunds when the 

rivers are in flood. The boats afford a safe retreat to criminals or 

persons who are in difficulties at home. Such people go for a trip 

down to Sindh, or up to Kélabagh and Pind Dédan Khan, and safely 
elude the police or their relations until the storm has passed, 

10. Both the Indus =n see y eel ous = suspension in their 

waters, and, during the floods, deposit it on the 

Kaspant adjacent lands which it greatly fertilises, ‘This 


alluvial danosit ig knawn hv savaral namas — 
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at, mat, ubd, nivdn and latdr. The effect of a plentiful deposit is said 
to last five years, and as the supply is regular, farmers dispense with 
manure in the alluvial lands. The silt of the Chenab is said to be more 
fertilising and to contain less sand than that of the Indus. A local 
proverb thus compares the rivers— 
* Dary4 Sindh soné leve te kalai deve, 

Daryé Chendéb hala: leve te sona deve. "= 

The nver Indus takes away gold and leaves tin, 

The river Chenab takes away tin and eaves gold, 
Omitting destructive floods, there is only one condition under 
which inundation water does harm. When the flood has deposited its 
silt and flows on over salt land, the water becomes full of salt, and is 
highly injurious to vegetation. Flood-water in this state is called 
kaélé pini. Under all other circumstances it is most beneficial, Besides 
depositing rich silt it carries away the surface salts, sweetens wells, 
and brings with it the seeds of trees and of valuable grasses, The 
annual inundations caused by the rising of the river are called chhal 
and bor. These words are used for the normal as well as the destruc- 
tive floods— 

“ Je bor Awe tan bakht vadhiwe, 

Je na dwe tan kura khawe. '= 

If flood comes 1t increases our luck, 

If 1t comes not. drought consumes us (Proverb } 
Destructive floods will be described in connection with protective 
embankments. The rivers abound in fish, but few are caught in the 
main stream, except the khag4, a siluroid fish which takes a bait 
readily, The fishermen’s apparatus is too weak and too small to be of 
much use in the large and rapid channels of the rivers. The great 
field for fishermen is in the side-channels, backwaters and tanks, here 
called dhands. The fish-eating crocodiles (Gavialis Gangeticus), here 
called sinsfr, are common in both rivers. The snub-nosed crocodile ; Cro- 
codilus palustris) is common, but it shows ttself less and prefers the still 
water of the dhands. Tortoises are found both in the rivers and in 
the dhands. The porpoise (Platunisia Gangetica), here called bulhin, is 
often seen in the main stream of the rivers; otters are common and 
are said to be taught by fishermen to bring them fish. I have seen 
tame otters fishing, but they ate the fish directly it was caught. Otters 
are supposed to be the incarnation of greediness, and a proverb says— 
“Only a fool would go to the otters home to get the remains of 
yesterday’s dinner.” 


11, The rivers and the facts incidental to them are the remark- 

; able feature of this district, and touch the 
Porrdiogs" the remarkable gdministration at more points than any other 
natural phenomenon. They irrigate by their 

regular inundation 120,000 acres, and by canals depending on them 
200,000 acres of cultivation. These 320,000 acres have to be measured 
up and 120,000 acres assessed with land-revenue every year, so that 
it is a matter of deep interest, both to a population almost wholly 


égricultural and to government which derives its revemue here literally’ 
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from the water, that the rivers should rise at the usual time, that the 
supply of water should be abundant but not excessive, and that the 
rivers should fall at the right time. When the supply is scanty, the 
keenest competition for the water begins. On the canals the best 
friends fall out. In the sailéba country the water flowing in the drain- 
age-channels is dammed up and forced into the cultivated lands, and 
some very pretty fights are the result. If the water does not retire at 
the proper time, the land cannot be ploughed for the rabi crop. Even 
when the rivers are on their best behaviour, they deprive afourth of 
the population during four months of the means of following their only 
pursuit, agriculture, and drive them from mere ennui to transfer cattle 
from bank to bank, and provide so easy a medium for transporting the 
stolen animals that a naked urchin can drive a herd of fifty buffalos 
across the combined five rivers. Hight zaildfrs in the flooded part of 
the country are on heavy security for indulging in this pastime, 
and it is no use to dismiss them, because the whole population is 
similarly inclined. But the rivers do not always behave well : they 
burst bands, carry away houses and stacks of corn, breast roads, blow up 
bridges, fill canals with mud, throw down Government buildings, and 
even drown the semi-aquatic cattle. In the flood of 1874, 500 head 
of cattle were drowned in the Sananwan Tahsil alone. Thrice in the 
last seven years all work has been suspended for days in the Govern- 
ment offices, The police, the kutcheriy munshis, the prisoners in the 
jail, and the settlement asfmis have been sent in a body to make 
embankments, to divert floods fiom the town and station of Muzaffar- 
garh. In the flood of 1874 the house of the salt patrol at Kuraishi was 
washed away, and he spent a happy day in August on the top of a 
sandhill waiting for the water to subside. Thus it will be seen that the 
rivers alone find the Government officials of the Muzaffargarh District 
in ample work. 


12. Theside-channels of the pa the inlets from the rivers, and 
the tanks or lakes are called dhands. The 
pense ea tesla side-channels are also termed phiats. The 
dhands are of two kinds. The first are isolated dhands in which com- 
munication with the rivers only occurs during the inundation season, 
and dries up before the next year’s floods come. The second are con- 
nected dhands, being expansions of a river, small stream or canal, into 
a tank, and which throughout or for the most pait of the year are con- 
nected with the rivers. The dhands supply a good deal of irrigation 
by means of Persian-wheels, either single (jhalér) or double (beghar), 
one wheel being placed above the other. The dhands abound in fish, 
and great quantities are caught in them. The isolated dhands are 
the best for fishing, because weeds spring up rapidly in them and 
afford a refuge as well as food for the fish. Besides fish, an account 
of which will be given hereafter, the products of the dhands are as 
follows:— , 


Water-lilies (Nelumium speciosum). The local name is pabban. 
The flowers are used for medicine and considered cooling. The seed 
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psules hold 20 or 22 seeds embedded in cellular pith, of the size end 
ate of a filbert. While young, the seeds are eaten raw or cooked as a 
sgetable. The flesh of the seed is called gar, it is white, covered with 

green seedcoat. The seeds are considered a cure for vomiting, and, 
ixed with sugar, are good for diseases of children. The roots of the 
abban spread in the mud at the bottom of the dhand. They are lon 
1d white and divided into lengths by knots. They are dug up an 
iten, either roasted with salt or boiled as a vegetable. Pabban roots 
‘e called bhe, a corruption of the Persian bekh or rvot. Singhéras 
frapa bicornis) are sometimes found in the dhands. The nuts are 
ried and, when required for use, the kernels are separated from the 
usks by pounding and made into flour. Kandr bulrush (Typha augus- 
folia) is found in most of the dhands, especially in the south of the dise 
‘ict. ° The flags are called pharé and are used for making matting called 
archéand phure and string for beds. A charpoy of bulrush string 
\ highly esteemed for its softness and coolness, aud to sleep naked on 
ach a bed is considered a great luxury. The down of the ripe ear is 
ollected avd boiled in a cloth like a plumpudding. It has a sweetish 
asipid taste. The down is called bér, and down pudding is biri. At 
he lower part of the ear a fibrous substance something like cotton 
3 produced which iscalled kabhi, This is used as tinder, and is much 
ought after by the frontier Biloches. The dhands swarm with wild- 
owl in the winter; good many snipe are also seen, and occasionally 
,bittern. Very large bags of wildfowl have been made by sportsmen 
n the dhands. The dhands are very numerous and vary much in size 
ind depth, according as the floods fill them or not. The following are 
he most permanent and the best for shooting -— 


1. Kaudiw4l alias Buparéi dhand in the village of Kaudiwél, 
three miles north of Rangpur. Wild duck, goose and 
snipe abundant. Good fishing. 


Ghazanfargarh dhand in the village of Ghazanfargarh, 15 
miles south of Muzaffargarh. This is a permanent lake of 
about 50 acres. Wildfow! abound. There isa great fishery 
here. It is well worth a visit to see the take of fish 
divided in theevening. The lake is full of water-lilies. 


The Sindhri dhand in the villages of Jalwél4é, Muham- 
madpur, Chitwéhan, Tsan-wilé and Sandilé. It crosses 
the Alfpur road between the 17th and 18th milestone 
from Muzaffargarh. It is full of wildfowl, and bitterns 
are often seen. It abounds in pabbans. 
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Saithal dhand in the village of Basti Jalél, It crosses the 
Alfpur road between the 20th and 21st milestone from 
Muzaffargarh ; wildfowl are very plentiful. 


. Panjfhar dhand near Rohillanwali, 23 miles south of Muzaf- 
fargath, the country becomes so low, that the water of 
the Indus and the Chenab finds its way into the centre of 


or 
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the Doab, and a perfect network of dhands occur. all of 
which discharge their waters into the Panjihar dhand, 
which crosses the Alipur road between the 24th and 23th 
milestone from Muzaffargarh. The Panjihar is so called 
arenes it receives the surplus water of the following 
5 canals :— 


The Sardérwah ; the Néngwah ; the Adilwah from the In- 
dus ; and the Hajiwah and Ghazanfarwah from the Chenab. 
The ssa Aen is in great want of drainage, and an 
attempt is being made by the Canal Department to utilise 
the Sindhri, Saithal and Panjihar dhands to drain the 
flood-wate: into the Chenab, This, if successful, will be 
a great boon to the country. The Panjihar, on its way 
to the Chenab throws out a branch called the NA&ngn& or 
snake dhand from its tortuous course. Both the Nangn& 
and Panjihar abound in wildfowl and fish. 


6. The Shahgarh dhand or garak. This is an old bed of the 
Indus. It begins in the village of Ayab Ar&in near 
Kuraishi, and runs in a winding course among the sand- 
hills of the Thal, till it ends near the old fort of Sh&h- 
garh, 10 nules from Muzaffargarh on the Kinjar road. 
This dhand is 6 miles long. The greatest width is 54 
yards and greatest depth 8 feet. It abounds in fish and 
wildfowl. The common snipe is tolerably plentiful, and 
it is one of the few places in the district where the 
Saag snipe is found. It is full of pabbans and 


undr. 


7. Janniwéh dhand is about 24 miles long. The northern end 
is in the village of Mela Chéché. It runs in a south- 
easterly direction and joins the Chenab near Makhan- 
bela, It abounds in fish, wildfowl and snipe. Bitterns 
are often seen. Kundr and pabban are plentiful. 


8 The Garang dhand is in the south of the Alipur Tahsil, 
its northern end is in the village of Bhamri and its 
southern end in Dhéké. Its cold weather length is about 
9 miles. Its greatest width is 60 yards, and greatest 
depth 12 feet. This is a real paradise for sportsmen. 
The water swarms with wildfowl and the banks with 
black partridge. Fish are abundant. Snoubnosed crocodiles 
are constantly seen, and tortoises reaching two feet in 
diameter. Snipe are fairly plenty, and bitterns are 
occasionally seen. There isa branch of the Garang called 
the Ali Shah dhand, which rans through the village of 
Muhib Shah ; that also abounds in wildfowl. 

The Bilew&lé dhand in the village of Bilew4lé becomes a large 
lake when the rivers rise well. It 1s remarkable for the variety 
of fish found in it, Wildfowl and pabbans are abundant. The dhands 
mentioned are fairly permanent and aro situated inland, Thero are 
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many other permanent dhands inland. The right to fish and gather 
pabbans is leased every year. Some dhands are leased singly, othera 
in clusters. Along the banks of the rivers the dhands are innumer- 
able and vary much in size and position. New ones are constantly 
forming and old ones are filled up. The river side dhands are leased 
in lengths of the river bank. The dhands on the bank of the Chenab 
in the Muzaffargarh Tahsfl are leased in three lengths— 


1, Makstidpir adjoining Jhang to Murdédébad, which is opposite 
Mooltan. 


2, From Murdd4b4d to Suleménpur, which is opposite Shujébéd. 


8. From Kfoni to JhandewAii on the boundary of the Alipur 
Tahsil. 


The dhands on the bank of the Indus in the Muzaffargath Tahsil 
throughout its whole length are leased together. The river side 
dhands in Sanfwan and Alipur are not leased. 


13. As already stated, the annual inundation supply natural 
gains nid ae to aT 150,000 acies. The rain- 
rt igation— fall isso small that no crop can be grown 
Wels anale dependant on rain alone. The means of arti- 
ficial irrigation are wells and canals. Wells are of two kinds, Those 
lined with masonry (pakké khi) and those lined with either logs or 
wattles, which are called kharorfs, a well lined with logs is called 
“vhat d& kharord,” a well lined with wattles is called “lei dé kharoié,” 
because the wattles are made fiom the lei bush (“Zamariz dioica”). No 
wells are unlined with either masonry, timber or wattles. The soil 
is so fine that unlined wells cannot be made. The wells are all 
worked by Persian wheel. Persian wheels (jhalfr) are also erected 
on the banks of canals, rivers and tanks. There were 11,802 wells in 
the district in 1874-75 of the following depths to the surface of water — 


11,420 wells under 20 feet. 
355 wells from 20 feet to 80 feet. 
27 wells from 30 feet to 40 feet, 


No wells are deeper than 40 feet. The depth is very uniform, 
varying only from 9 to 12 feet in the greater part of the district. The 
depth is least in the south of the district and on the banks of the 
rivers. In the Thal the depth is greatest, and averages 24 feet. A 
well lined with masonry costs from Rs, 225 to Rs. 381, a well lined 
with timber Rs, 125, a well lined with wattles Rs. 35 to Rs. 90, and a 
jhalér lined with masonry Rs. 50. As a rule, four pairs of bullock: 
costing Rs 80 a pair are used per well. The gear of a Persian wheel 
costs Re, 40, In this district a well unassisted by other sources of irriga- 
tion irrigates 17 acres, a well assisted by sailéb, 21 acres, and a wel 
assisted by canal, 23 acres. If the cultivator be intelligent and, harc 
blu or if the shareholders are united, a much larger area can be 
irrigated. i 
“ Ak) béjhon khii khéli"= Without wisdom the well is empty. ( Proverd.) 
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There are only 24,632 acres of unassisted well irrigation im tie 
district, This area is equal to 6 per cent. of the total cultivation. 
It is a common amusement to race bullocks at wells. A pair of 
bullocks are yoked to the wheel and driven round as fast as 
possible for about half an hour, then anothert pair, and so on till 
the competitors have all had a turn, The bystanders then decide 
which pair is the winner. The owner of the winning pair receives 
no reward, but is expected to give food or sweetmeats to the company. 
The competetion interests the Jats intensely. The ordinary spec- 
tator can conceive nothing duller. The only remarkable thing is the 
excitement of the Jats and how they manage to raise it. The qcoariks 
day for bullock racing is the fisst of Visékh (April-May); hence a 
bullock race is called Visékhi at whatever time of the year it may 
occur. 


14, About 200;000 acres of cultivation are irrigated by inundation 

Gauci canals. These in good years flow from the 15th 

" of April to 15th September, occasionally a fortu- 

nate set of the river or greater activity than usual in clearing enables 
a canal to flow all the year round. 


The canals are 53 in number, of which 13 have their heads in the 
saeinber ici taila Chenah and 42 are fed by the Indus. Their total 
Pr “8° Jength is 699 miles. ‘This mileage does not 
include the side channels of the Indus in which the eanals have their 
heads, and which themselves supply a good deal of lift irrigation. 
trated The area irrigated has been measured four 
are eee times hitherto with the following result :— 
Aeres, 
At Regular Settlement in 1873-75 ... 203,666 
By canal measurements in 1877 wv. 205,000 
- 4 in 1878 oes 210,206 
- ‘3 in 1879 - 186,051 
The areas irrigated by the Chenab and Indus Canals, respectively, at 
the Regular Settlement survey were as follows :— 
Chenab canals exe «687,115 
Indus canals w- 166,551 
The land-revenue depending on the canals according to the Regular 
Settlement is— 


Rs. 
Chenab canals o 69,435 
Indus canals eos 229,640 





Total of district... 2,99,078 


15. Before describing each canal, oe = invited to the 

. accompanying map. Before what is now the 
Micpey! pci aaas g Mucafiargarh District was united under Séwan 
Mal. the Sikh Governor of Mooltan. it was divided 
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between four goverrors in whose time most of the canals were made, 
The present Sanawan Tahsil was governed by Nawsib Muhammad 
Khan, Sadozaf of Manker4, here known as Nawéb of the Thal. The 
country lying opposite Der&é Ghézi Khan and containing the Taliikas of 
Aréin, Kinjar, Seri, Trund and Mahré was subordinate to the Nawaébs 
Ghési Khén, Nawéb Mahmiid Gdjar and the Kalhoré governors of Dera 
Ghési Khén and after the Sikh conquest, passed into the possession of 
the Nawabs of Bahéwai Khféin. The country lying opposite Mooltén 
and containing the Talikas of Rangpur, Muréddbad, Movaffargarh, 
Kh&ngarh and Ghazanfargarh was under Naw&b Muzaffar Kh&n, the 
Pathin Governor of Mooltén. The Alfptr Tahsil and the Taliké 
Khorén of Muzaffargarh Tahsil were ruled by the Naw4bs of Bahéwal- 
ur. Though these rulers were not quite synchronous, they may 
treated as such in order to classify the bewildering list of names 
connected with the founding of the canals. The Muzaffargarh District 
was united under SAwan Mal in 1833 A.D., but he had held the 
country round Muzaffargarh in farm from Ranjit Singh, since 1822 
A.D. A minute history has been prepared of each canal in the 
‘vernacular canal record which has been made at the Regular Settle- 
ment and which will be found useful in deciding canal disputes: a short 
account of the most important canals may be given here. 


16. The 11 Chenab canals differ from the Indus canals in having 
Chena oxnsla their heads independent of one another. On 
the Indus, a number of canals have their heads 

in a ph&t or side~channel and can be described together. 


1. The Karamwah canal has its head in the village of Maksvid- 

Gr at the north-east corner of the district. Its length 

is 22 miles, It irmgates 997 acres, paying a revenue 

of Rs. 1,472. It was anatural branch of the Chenab 

which was improved by Karam Narain, son of Séwan 

Mal, when the former was Governor cf Rangpdr. He 

spent Rs. 5,000 on the work and repaid himself by 

levying a rupee on each well, till the whole sum was re- 
covered. 


2. The Ganeshwah, after many changes of head takes off from 
the Chenab at Langar Sarai. Its length is 28 miles and 
irrrigates 5,806 acres, paying @ revenue of Rs. 10,487. 
The Ganeshwah was dug in the time of Nawab Muzaffar 
Khfn by the villages which it was to irrigate. It was 
then called the Ghouswah. In tho time of Séwan Mal 
its name was changed to Ganeshwah which it still keeps, 
In 1879,a new branch called the Waliwah was added 
to the Ganeshwah. It leaves the main canal at the 
village of Khénpur and runs parallel with it for twelve 
miles. It irrigates the country west of the Ganeshwah. 


The Toléwah hasa length of six miles. It irrigates 1,025 
. acres, paying a revenue of Rs, 1,777, It was dug by 
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the villages of Dofbé, Taliri, Lélpiir, Hajipur and Chak 
Chajré, in the time of Mulr4j, Governor of Mooltén, 
under the supervision of Raizida Tola Rim, Kéardér of 
Muzaffargarh. 


4. The Taliri is the largest cana] in the Muzaffargarh Tahsll. 
The main line is 12 miles long. 


Sa a ia It has the following branches :~- 
Hajiwah ». 13 miles, 
Khénwah os CO wy 
Pirwah gear AE oe 
Nangniwah ee 
Khokharwah a 
Niurwah 4 


The whole length of the Talfrf and its branches is 
47 miles. It irrigates 14,004 acres of the richest land 
in district, paying Rs 32,829. The Taliri was originally 
a side channel of the Chenab. Its name then was “ Trai 
lare” or “Three branches” now corrupted to Talirf. In 
the timeofSéwan Mal it was improved and madeinto a 
canal and connected with its branches, all of which are 
older than the main line, having been dug in Nawéb 
Muzaffar Khan’s time. The course of the Taliri had lately 
become very tortuous, and in 1875-76 the irrigators 
agreed to supply 30,000 laborers to straighten it. They 
were assisted by a money grant of Rs. 4,000. Loops 
were taken out of it, which reduced the length of the 
main line from 16 to 12 miles. 
5. The Gajjiwah is 5 mileslong. Itirrigates 826 acres, paying 
The Gaiii Canal Rs. 1,505 revenue. This ca 
jju Canal. ‘ 
is not under Government super- 
vision, but is managed by Allah Did Khan, the Honorary 
Magistrate of Khangarh, whose ancestors, with other 
proprietors, excavated the canal. He owns lands in the 
village of Gajjiwdhan. Hence the name of the canal. 
6. The Jhang4warwéh has a length of 17 miles, including its 
The Jhangéwar and Gha- branches. It irrigates 7,795 
zanfar Canals, acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 
13,359. It was dug during the 
Bahéwalpur rule by the villages which irrigate from it. 
For the last ten years this and the Ghazanfar canal have 
had one head. In 1880 separate heads have been made. 
The heads of both canals are in the village of Kuthela. 
The irrigators on the tail of the Jhangéwarwah have 
had great fights with the Kuthela people. The canal is 
said to have been named from jang, a fight. Besides the 
Ghazanfarwah, which has hitherto been considered a 
branch of the Jhangéwar, there is another branch called 
the Muabanmadpuri. 
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7. The Aliwah canal has a length of 4 miles, It irrigates 1,139 
The Aliwah acres paying Rs. 1,378 land- 
; revenue. It was dug in the time 
of Séwan Mal by the villages which irrigate from it. It 
was named after one Ali who managed the excavation. 


8. The Khalfwah has a length of 13 miles. It irrigates 5,018 

acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 

= 5,971. It was dug in the time of 

the Bahfwalpur Government by the villages which 
irrigate from it. 


Besides the canals above mentioned, there are two small canals, 

The Langarwah and Jha- the Langarwah and Jhalérinwah, 

Jérinwah. but they are now much neglected. 

All the Chenab canals above mentioned are in the 

Muzaffargarh Tahsi], The Jhandiwah branch of the 

Khaliwah irrigates part of the villages of Kalarwéli and 
Rukanwili in the Alipur Tahsil. 


There is a canal now disused, sr the ee yeas used to 
ave its head in the village of 
ene Netgenl Makhan Bel4, opposite Alipur, 

which might easily be restored. 


17, The marked difference between the Chenab and Indus canals 

‘itn Catia is, that the former mostly have their heads in 
= : the main stream of the river, while the latter 
take off from side-channels, aud their heads arc therefore protected 
from erosion. The side-channels known as the Chité meaning “ Mad” 
leaves the river a little south of Mari in the Bannu District, where the 
Indus emerges from the Salt Range, and is nea: ly continuous to about the 
middle of the Muzaffargarh District at a point a little south of the 
town of Kinjar. The banks of the Chité are low, and though faily 
permanent, itis apt to change its course. West of the Chitf, between it 
and the high bank, fed by the Chiat, and running for the most part 
parallel with it, are other natural channels of a more permanent charac- 
ter. Beginning from the north these are in succession :—The Garku, 
Magassan, Maggi, Sik and Ding&. South of Kinjar, the Chité dis- 
appears, and for the rest of the length of the Indus in this district, tha 
feature of a double set of side-channels is Jost. The remaining canals 
below the Chité take off either from the Indus or from small side- 
channels, within a short distance of it. It is a question whether any 
real efficiency of the Indus canals can be secured which does not 
embrace the study and improvement of the side-channels of the Indus. 


Beginning at the north-west corner ofthe district where the Indus 
Gotsért Canal. enters it, the first canal we come to is the 
Gulzéri which A ser] the village of Ahsanpér, 

This canal has been much neglected. Ite head is in the Chité, but it 
only worka when that channel is in the high flood. It is not regularly 
cleared. ; 
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South of Gulzéri comes a group of four canals, The Hinjréf, Din 
Garku or Matka series, Muhammad, Khén Chand and Néngnf. Thie 
group is called the Garku series in canal official 
Janguage, because the canals have their heads in the Garkié n4l4 which 
is fed by the Chité. In Settlement records the group is called the 
Matka series after Mién Matka, a Kardar of Dairé Din Panah under the 
Sikhs, who excavated or improved every canal in the group, The 
Hinjr4i and Din Muhammad have a common head in the Garki. The 
Khfn Chand and Néngnf have alsoa common head. The Khin Chand, 
according to tradition, was once much longer, and used to irrigate as far 
south as Gujrat, which is 28 miles south of the present tail of the 
Khén Chand. The Nangnf is named from Nang, a snake, in conse- 
quence of its tortuous course. The Garku or Matka series irrigates 
th acres near the town of Dairé Din Panah, paying a revenue of 
. 13,289, 


~ he Magassan channel has its head in the Chité, and feeds the 16 
canals mentioned in the margin. The main 
The Magagsan series; Fa- line of the Magassan is 12 miles long. The 
valwab, Choudhrivah, Gon” canals which it feeds irrigate 30,393 acres, pay- 
Rajjuwah, Karis Choudbri, ing a revenue of Rs, 40,164, The country, 
Sardarwah, Nangn{ Khord, from $ miles north of Kot Adu to 5 miles south 
Ninent ra _ eer of Sanfwan, is irrigated by this series, and its 
Dogeri, ChikarKhén,Trand, branches reach fer into the Thal. The careful 
Chuén, clearance of the Magassan is of the most vital 
importance. In 1879 the clearance was né 
lected, and the area irrigated fell to 14,009 acres, —a falling off of 18,000 
acres. The main eanals of this series are as follow :—The Fazalwah, 
which was excavated under the supervision of Fazal Hossain, Tshsil- 
dér, in 1862A.D. It irrigates 1,074 acres, paying Rs. 1,404 in the 
neighbourhood of Kot Adi, The Choudhriwah was excavated 90 years 
ago by Choudhri Pairé Ram, grandfather of Kirpa Rém, the present 
Chéudhri and Zaildér of Kot Adi. It irrigates 3,242 acres, payi 
Rs. 4,382. The Sardérwah was excavated in the time of Newé 
Muhammad Khén of Mankera. It has four branches— 


The Méhammadpuri. 
The Kh&npuri. 

The Karié Gaiman. 
The Karié Sanénwin, 


It irrigates 7,831 acres, paying Rs. 10,181 revenue. It is capable of 
great extension into the Thal. The Chékar Khan was originall 

excavated by a colony of Gurméni Biloches in the time of Nawé 

Muhammad Kh4n, and after many changes of channel and name fell into 
the course made for it by Chékar Khan, a lawless chief of the Gurménis, 
who was alive at the beginning of British rule, and about whom 
.Mr. Simson, Settlement Officer,in 1854 A. D., writes in very uucomplimen- 
tary terms. The Chéker Khan irrigates 4,068 acres, paying Rs. 5,185 
revenue. The last canalof the Magassan series is the Chufa, which 
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meansé cornscation, 8 meteor. Unfortunately for its name it is one of 
the slowest-running canals in the district, 14 was excavated in the time 
of Nawitb Muhammad Khan, under the supervision of Hamid, Kardér. 
It irrigates 3,858 acres, paying Rs. 5,065 revenue. 


South of the Magassan is the Maggi channel, which is fed direct 
ae fag ats from the Indus. One canal, the Khudddéd, has 
Peas Dings its head in the Maggi. It irrigates the Thal 
country about Mahmid Kot. Itw as excavated 
under Hamid, the Kirdar before mentioned. It is 13 miles long, and 
irrigates 3,395 acres paying Rs. 5,065 revenue. It was renovated 
in the time of Mir Muhammad, a noted Tahsildér of Kot Adu, who 
named it the Khudédéd. After sending out the Khudédéd, the Magot 
divides into two branches—the eastern branch is called the Suk, “dry,” 
ee ak western the Dinga or “crooked "each of which feeds a group 
of canals, 


The Stk series comprises the Kotwaéh, the Haji Ishékwaéh, the 


Pesan ah Sages Tah 


The Kotw&h was dug in British rule by the villages which irrigat 

The Kotwéh. from it. It is 8 miles long, and irrigates 3,02. 
acres paying a revenue of Rs, 3,815, It irri 

gates the country roufid Mahmud Kot, whence it derives its name, 


The Héji Ishékw&h was peahien in the arring of edn 

‘ irrigates the country round Gujrét an 
: aumaaa mid. Kot. The villages that benefit by i 
subscribed Res. 1,500, and Government contributed Rs. 500. It irrigate 
9,359 acres paying Rs. 2,809 revenue. Itis 5 miles long. It is name 
* after a robber-saint whose shrine is in the village of Gujrat. At thi 
point the canals which owe their origin to Nawib Muhammad Khai 
of the Thal begin to end, and we enter the country ruled successive): 
by the Mirh4ni, Gujar and Kalhora governors of Dera Ghazi Khar 
and which, after the Sikh conquest in 1830, was farmed by the Nawab o 
Bah4walpur. At the same point we leave the Sanénw4n Tahsil and ente 
the Muzaffargarh Tahsil. The heads of the next four canals are iu 
Sandénwin, but they irrigate mostly in the Muzatiargarh Tahefl. 


Tho Jhékhriwéh was adbeast - in — ye — c 
Bahéwalpur. It was afterwaids improved an 
een aaiopiad by Malik Gémin J hékhar a famou 
zamindér who owned land in various parts of the district, and whos 
descendants still live in Kotlé Gémin, in the Alfpur Tahsil, In its bes 
days i¢ reached to Daira Vadhu, 12 miles further than its present tail 
which is in the village of Sabzojat. It is 15 miles long, and irrigate 
7,002 acres paying Rs, 9,518 revenue. Its operations extend througl 
the Thal of AS Masatargarh Tahsil, and magnificent crops of indig 
aye grown on it, The Jhékhriwdh is named after the tribe to whicl 
ie imnrnvar. Malik Gémiin. belonced. 
£ 
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The Thalwéh is the last of the canals dug in the governorship of 
The Thalwéh Muhammad Khan, the Naw&b of the Thal. Its 
length is 10 miles ; it irrigates & villages of the 
Sanénwén Tahsil and 24 villages of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil. The 
area watered by it is 5,254 acres paying Rs. 7,589 revenue. Its 
influence lies entirely in the Thal, and, hke the Jhékhriwéh, fine 
crops of indigo are grown on it. The Sénwéh was dug im the time of 
one of the Ghfizi Khans. It irrigates 1,836 acres paying Rs. 2,799 
revenue. Its length is 7 miles. At one time it refused to run, 
and the irrigators consulted a Thal saint, Muhib Jahaénié, whotold them 
that a buffalo-bull (Sénh) would come out of the Stik, and that they were 
to follow it and dig a new canal along the course which the bull took. 
Hence its name the Sanwéh. 


The Stik at its mec end narrows into a vat er aR 

Sardérwih Khérd, Which is treated as an artificial canal aud kept 
ig cleared. It irrigates 854 acres paying Rs, 1,179 
revenue. The name of this channel is the Sardérw4h Khird. 


The western branch of the Maggi is the Dinga, or “ the crooked, ” 
The Dinga series. which feeds the following canals :— 


The Kaluwah. 

The Sardaérwéh Kalén. 
The Sardérw&h Khiird. 
The Nangni or Nangwéh. 


They irrigate the apex of the Thal and the country about Kinjar. 
Th The Sardérwéh Khird was excavated seventy 
e Sardérwéh Khird. 
years ago, under the government of Bahéwalpur. 
It irrigates 725 acres paying Rs. 1,169 revenue. 


The Kélawah was arvatinee: in 1839 A.D. by Feat fants (a, 
At that time there was a great famine (kal), 
eer said to have been aaaad by the advance of 
the Britizh army with Shéh Shuja to Kandahfr, and the canal was 
named after kl, the famine. The Kéliwéh passes through the country 
at a high level, and is a first-rate irrigator. The Shéhgarh Dhand is 
used as an escape for its surplus water. The K4liwéh irrigates 3,822 
acres paying Rs. 4,799 revenue. Its length is 8 miles, 


The Sardérwiéh was pelt two arpa begat one of the 
Ghf&zi Khans, and improved about ears 

The Serdirwéh Kalin, Ti vén Séwan Mal. Its length 116 miles, 

It irrigates 14,781 acres paying Rs. 25,499 revenue. This canal wants 

an escape badly for its surplus water, which does great damage at and 

about the village of Pakké Ghalwin. The road from Kh&ngarh to 

Kinjar is sometimes rendered impassable by the floods from this canal. 


The Néngwiéh was dug by the villages near Kinjar; the date of 
The Ningw6h ot Néogal. ita exeavation is not certain, Its length is T4 
miles. It irrignies 1,096 acts paying Be. 
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The next group of canals have their beads 


bn in the Chité channel. They areas follows :— 
Adilwéh. Bihishtiwéh, 
Pirwah. Sardarwah. 
Rajwah. Ghiliwéh. 
Rerhiwéh. 


The Chité is here called also the Gutht, and, where it passes through 
the village of Darin, the Dérinw4la Dhand. 


, The Adilwéh was dug by the villages which irrigate from it under 

The Adilwéh. the supervision of one Adil, an agent of the 

Bahéwalpur government. It is 12 miles Jong, 

and irrigates 10,546 acres paying Rs. 15,870 revenue. It isa first- 
rate irrigator, and often continues to run through the cold season. 


The Pirwéh was originally dug. twenty years ago, by a combination 
The Pirwéh of three villages, Rohillénw4li, Bhundew4li and 
Ponta Malina, which are said to have spent 
Rs 15,000 on it. Afterwaids other villages obtained water from it. 
On this canal occurred the only case known in the district of selling 
irrigation rights. Ali and others, of Ponta Malfna, sold two-eighths of 
their right in the water to the village of Rohillanw4li for Rs, 200. The 
village of Rohillanw4li has been treated rather badly this year (1880). 
An escape has been dug to carry off the surplus water of the Taliri canal 
system. This escape passes through the western part of Rohillénwéli 
and cuts through the Pirwdh, preventing water from reaching the village. 
The Pirwéh is 13 miles long, and irrigates 2,322 acres paying Rs. 3,125 
revenue. A masonry aqueduct should be made to carry the Pirwéh 
across the Rohillénwali escape. 

The Réjw&h was dug in the time of the Bahfwalpur government, 
The Baiwéh and irrigates the country in the neighbourhood 
ee of the large village of Mahré. The canal is 
named from Raj, a local word meaning people, subjects, showing that the 
canal was dug without assistance from the government. The R&jwéh 
is 9 miles long, and irrigates 3,671 acres paying Rs. 5,710 revenue, 
The Rerhtiwéh was dug during the government of Bahéwalpur 
The Rethawéh by the following nine villages :—Metlé, Basti 
; Jhangar, Hasanpur, Kaché, Gindi, Khékhi, 
Kushak, Alidew4li, Thakrénwéla and Mohriwala, which are said to 
have spent Rs. 7,000 on it. Its name means “ the roller,” from rerhan, 
“to cause to roll.” It is 12 miles long, and irrigates 4,315 acres paying 
Rs. 6,277 revenue. 
The Bibishtiwéh was first dug a a time of oo nie Khans. 
Silas After running for forty years i me unser- 
ca lonrenainas viceable. Tn 1861. the irrigating vi 
subscribed some money, and, having got Rs. 5,000 takavi from Govern- 
ment, renovated the canal and dug a new head toit. Tho Bihishti crosses 
the country at a high level, and is a first-rate irrigator. It waters 5,047 
acres paying Rs, 5,087 revenue, With the Bihishti we enter the 
AXipur Tahs a 
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The Sardérw&h was dug by a combiration of villages under the 

She Nardérwkh. government of Bahawalpur. It waters a few 
villages of the Muzaffargarh Tahsfl and the 

country about Shahr Sultén. It runs at a high level, and first-rate 
crops of sugarcane, indigo and rice are grown on it. It is almost too 
good an irrigator, for it occasionally floods the country. It badly wants 
& regulator near its head and regulators at the heads of its branches. It 
irrigates 9,078 acres paying Rs. 9,676 revenue. Its length is 17 miles. 


The Ghiliw&h is 7 miles long, and irrigates the south-western 

corner of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil. It irrigates 

ene 2,453 acres paying Rs. 3,083 jama. From this 

point to the extremity of the district the canals do not group themselves 

round side-channels of the Indus, but have their heads singly in the 
river or branches of it. 


The Purénwéh is an sald — of the Indus, which about one hun- 
and fifty years ago dried up and received 
whe Faranwar: the name of Puran,“ the old.” About this time 
the Naw&b of Bahéwalpur levied one labourer per well from the villages 
which would benefit, cleared out the old channel, and made it into a 
canal. In 1840 A.D. the canal had become unserviceable. In 1844 
Diw4n Milr4j, Governor of Mooltan, contributed Rs. 4,000, and levied 
Rs. 12,000 from the irrigating villages, and again excavated the canal. 
Up to 1876 it was neglected. In that year the irrigators supplied an 
additional number of labourers, and Government contributed Rs. 4,000, 
and the canal was again cleared and made into a very fine work. The 
Purén has 38 large branches besides small distributaries. It irrigates 
34,010 acres paying Rs. 40,180 revenue. Its length, including branches, 
is 105 miles; excluding branches, the length of the parent canal is 29 
miles. The chief branches of the Purinw&éh are~ 


The Bakhiwéh. 

The Kapre Khas (clothes snatcher). 
The Nimdénéwéh, 

The Kutabwéh, 

The Pirwéh. 

The KhanwAh. 

The Bahiwalwéh. 

The Kaédirwéh. 


Every government that ruled this country has had a hand in 

The Sahrébwéh. the Suhribwéh. The Nawéb of Ghazi Khan 

dug it. He was followed by the Bahd&walpur 

ruler, who levied one pai* per patht of grain as water-rate 

for having improved it. In the time of Siwan Mal, a new head 

was dug. Two new heads were dug during British rule. The Suhréb 

has two large branches, the Mughalw&h and Ratanwéh. The latter was 

renovated in 1879. The Subrab irrigates 5,203 acres of very good 
land, paying Rs. 8,191 revenue, in the neighbourhood of Jatoi. 


@ A pai is equal to 16 eérs, fA path is equal to about $2 maunda, 
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The Chhaliwéh was originally an independent canal, having its 

The Chhaliwth head in the Sohni Dhand, which flows be- 

tween Jatoi and the Indus. It was dug by 

K&zi Ghulfm Murtaza, when Tahsildér of Alfpur. The Subhréb now 

tails into it, and it is really a of the Suhrébwih. The Chhalfwéh 
irrigates 1,304 acres paying Ks, 2,028 revenue, 


The next two canals, ap ae ry cpareaihes present'a 
new feature—they only work when the sum- 
Pecan mer level of the Indas is low. When the 
flood rises high, all traces of these canals are lost in the general submer- 
sion. The Sulemaénwah has its headin a side-channel of the Indus, 
here called Mochiwalé Dhand, from the village through which it 
s It was dug during the Bahéwalpur government, and named 
after the Kfrdér, Sulemféo Khan. It irrigates 3,301 acres paying 
Rs. 3,8C6 revenue. 1t is 14 miles long. If the floods are moderate, 
fine rice crops are grown on it. 


The last canal ait yal feces ue of the rivers 

is the fuwéh. It was dug during the 

asain government of Bahawalpur. Its bigs te mn 

the village of Bosan and it is fed by the Khakhi Dhand. It irrigates 
590 acres paying Rs. 702 revenue. 


The canal geography of Muzaffargarh has now been described. 
There are other small water-courses and distributaries; for an account 
of these, and fora more detailed account of each canal, the canal record 
must be referred to. The canal geography is not very easy to grasp. 
The canals are very numerous, and the same names occur over again ; 
but if their grouping into series is studied, it will be easy to remember 
them. The 11 Chendb canals must be studied separately, for they admit 
of no grouping for two-thirds of the length of the district. The Indus 
canals arrange themselves into the following groups according to the 
side-channels by which they are fed :— 


The Garki or Matké group, 

The Magassan group. 

The Maggi group. 

The oe group. 

The Dingé group. 

The Chité group. 

South of this last remain the four independent canals— 


Purén. 

Suhr&b plus Chhali, 
Suleménwéh., 
Khénwih. 


There are six Nangwéhs or Naingni—one in the Garkf, two in 

the Magassan, one in the Ding& series, one isa branch of the Taliri, 

and the disused Na&ngwd4h in the Chendb opposite Alipur. “All these 

are named from their snake-like tortuous course. ere are five 

Sardérw&hs—one in the Magassan, one in the Sik, two in the Dingé 
8 08 
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gnd one in the Chita series. There are three Pirwéhs—one in the 
Magassan, one a branch of the Taliri, and one a branch of the Purfénwéh. 
There are three Khénw&hs—one a branch of the Talirf, one a branch 
of the Purdn, and one independent Khénwéh, the most southern of all 
the Indus canals. The Khénwéhs were all dug in the government 
of Bahdwalpur, the ruler of which is here known as the Khan. 


18, It has already been stated how exposed the district is to 
a aes floods; in order to check them, a number of 
"protective embankments have from time to time 
en erected. The most important protectiye 

works are those along the line of the Indus, 


The largest of these begins at Kot Sultfén, in the Dera Ismail 
Sivihsiwin baci. Khan District, and, after a course of 28 miles 
from north to south, ends at Sheikh Umar 
on the bank of the Sardaérw4h, which issues from the Magassan. {it 
protects the northern part of the Sandnwén Tahsil, and the town and 
neighbourhood of Muzaffargarh, from the floods of the Indus, All the 
canals of the Garki and several of the Magassan series pass through 
this embankment, and aie provided with masonry regulators at the 
points where they crossit. It was begun in 1872 by a combination 
of land-owners of the Sanfénwaén Tahsil, and was finished in 1874 by 
the Department of Public Works. 


Sheikhénwélé embankment et parallel a trae ae canal 

for a mile and a half. e Haji Ishék canal 

The Sheikhinwélé band. rosses it, and is provided with u regulator. 

This embankment protects the villages near Mahmid Kot. It was 
made in 1880, and cost Rs. 2,000. 


Between the southern end of the last-named embankment and the 
ie ere northern end of the Aréin embankment is a 
: tract of unprotected country abuut 8 miles 
wide. The Ardin band begins in Habib Douné on the border of the 
Sanénwin and Muzaffargarh Tahsils, and runs five miles south till it ends 
in the village of Gulkéim Mastoi onthe bank of the great Sardérwah. 
which issues from the Ding& Néla It protects the country around 
Kureshi. It was made in 1875 by a combination of land-owners, 


From the southern end of the Ardéin embankment to the village 

ae Wehre of Basti Lundé comes another unprotected 

Ss Kinjer ang Mahré tract of about 6 miles wide. The embank- 
ment, known as the Kinjar and Mahré band, 

begins in Basti Lund4, a village just north of Kinjar, and runs south 
for 12 miles, and ends at the head of the Purén canal in Bet Kéim 
Shéh. This band protects the country about Kinjar and the whole of 
the south of the Muzaffargaih Tahsil. It was made in 1875 by the 
people. It isin bad order, and needs repairs. It requires to be supplied 
Pith regulators where the canals intersect it. Then occurs another 
‘Phe Kot Bath band, i i tract of 14 miles. The Kot Rata 

: embankment begins on the bank of the Suhréb 


canalin the village of Bilew&lé, and, after ranning 11 miles in a south- 
south-westerly direction, ends in the village of Jatoi. It protects 20,544 
acres paying Rs. 14,600 of revenue, the town of Jatoi, numerous 
hamlets and three canals, The work was executed in 1879 by the 
Villages protected, with the help of a money grant of Rs. 1,200, 


Due west of the sagsirials end of a an Rata bance is 
: the northern end of the Aliwéli embankment, 
re which begins in the village of Jagmal, and 
runs due south for 8 miles, and ends in the village of Baawalé. It 
was erected*in 1879 by the villages which benefited from it. This 
embankment protects 11 villages and parts of villages containing 
11,131 acres assessed at Rs, 7,601, the town of Alfpwr, and the tahsil, 
thaéné and dispensary buildings, 
19. The Aliwaéli is the last of the Indus protection embankments. 
Requirements of the dis- I has been shown that there are a succession 
trict for protection from of these works along the bank of the Indus. 
floods, Between them are considerable intervals of 
unprotected country. The northern part of the district is protected 
by the Sanfénwan embankment, which is a very complete work, and 
is provided with regulators for letting the canals pass through the 
embankment, What the district requires for its thorough protection 
is that the Sanfnw4n embankment should be prolonged to the southern 
end of the district, and that regulators should be built where each 
canal crosses the embankment. The small embankments above des- 
eribed could be utilised by being absorbed into the line of the continu- 
ous embankment. If the side-channel of the Indus were improved 
so as to run throughout the year, and if the Indus embankment were 
made continuous along the whole length of the river, this district 
would have little left to desire in the matter of irrigation and protection 
from floods, 
20. The floods in the Chenfb are much less destructive Ne those 
ofthe Indus. The protective embankments are 
Sciacca: fewer and shorter on the Chen&éb than on the 
Indus. 
The most northern is the Guthiwdéla embankment, ap is one 
mile long. It is in the village of Murfdabdd, 
man’ Guthiwéla embank- 19 miles north of Muzaffargerh, When the . 
Chenab is high, a flood finds its way inland 
at this point, and, flowing between the Ganeshwéh and Talixi canals, 
injures the country as far south as Muzaffargarh. To. stop this flood 
this embankment was made in 1879. 
The Wafadérpur embankment Si pra in the time 4 Sikhs 
along the bank of the Talir? canal. In 1876 
The Waticézpar band, ‘the former bed of the Talirt was deserted and 
a new line dug. The embankment fell intodisrepais. It was renewed 
in 1879-80. It is 5 miles long, 
The Thatah Kureshi embankment bigs made oy re time . the 
Sikhs to protect Khéngarh and its neighbour- 
The Thatah Koresh, == ‘hood, It is $ miles long,| 
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The Khfngarh embankment was also made 
mone Rbéagarh embank- in the time of the Sikhs, It is'7 miles long, 
and protects Khfngarh and Ghazanfargarh. 


Tt has already been stated that the country round RohillénwAli is 

so low that in flood-time the waters, both of 

ane akhan Belé em- the Indus and Chenéb, find their way into the 

interior of the district. To check the Chenéb 

waters at this point, the Makhar. Bel4 embankment was made from 

Kot Dadan to Mochiwéli. It is 8 miles long. The Kinjar embank- 

ment tries to do the same duty by the waters of the Iridus at the 
corresponding point on that river. 


21. Ata distance af 28 eee fom ee southern peat of ca 
istrict and equi-distant from the Indus an 

The Khairpur band. = 11 Ghenéb, the town of Khairpur stands in 

the centre of the country that is annually submerged. Khairpur is 

the largest town in the Alipur Tahsil, and a place of considerable 

trade. To protect it from floods, a circular embankment 5 miles in 

length was made round the town. The embankment was nearly des- 
troyed in 1874 and renewed in 1875. 


22, The Government waste land deserves a mention here, only to 
avoid misunderstanding. If it were not for 
this, it would have no more part in an account 
of the physical aphy than the small patches of Government culti- 
vated land which there are in the district. The district is fairly well 
cultivated, and the cultivation, even in the Thal, is generally equally 
distributed throughout the country. The district does not, like the 
other districts of the Mooltan Division, consist of a fringe of cultivation 
on the banks of the rivers enclosing vast tracts of waste land. I don’t 
suppose that in the extra Thal country at any time within the 
memory of man, a block of ten thousand acres of waste land could have 
been discovered which was not intermixed with cultivation and habi- 
tations. In. the Thal only, one block of 113,613 acrescould with difficulty 
be formed into a rakh, and even that includes cultivated land. The 
misapprehension referred to is the idea that this district is similar 
to Mooltan, Jhang and Montgomery with their immense inland tracts 
of waste land. One of the greatest administrative mistakes that was 
ever made, and the disastrous effect of which has only just been removed, 
‘was to direct the waste land and [arenes in Muzaffargarh to be 
brought under the same system as that in force in the other districts 
of the Mooltan Division. Similar mistakes are constantly occurring. 
The total area of the Government waste, by the statements of the settle- 
ment just concluded, is 311,554 acres, The demarcation of the rakhs 
‘was effected for the last time at this settlement, and will be referred to 
when the operations of the settlement are described. 


23. The great feature of the climate is its exceeding dryness, 
Climate, rainfall, health, {70% May to September the heat during the 

" day is intense, but a cold wind springs up 

regularly at about eleven, which makes the nights very endurable. 


Government rakhs, 


From November to February the cold is great and severe frosts occur, 
which injure the cotton, mangoes and turnips. The following state- 
ment of rainfall has been compiled from the official returns. J am 
very incredulous about the years which show as high a rainfall as 
20, 21, 24 and 29, This score must have been made in the days when 
Tahsildirs thought tenths were inches. Judging from the experience 
of the last 7 years and from the rainfall of the neighbouring districts, 
I should say the average rainfall was 6 inches. From June 1879 to 
June 1880 only one-tenth of an inch fell. The distribution over the 
year is usually as follows :— 


There is a shower or two in December and January, another in 
March and April; severe hailstorms often occur in these months, 
Another fall or two occurs in July and August, sometimes as early as 
June. If the district gets the rainfalls as I have described them, it 
has received its fair share. 


Statement showing the yearly rainfall in each tahstl, from 1861-62 to 
1879-80. 
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The following notes on the health of the district have been furnished 
by Dr. J, Connor, who has been seven years Civil Surgeon : ~ 
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“ The diseases most prevalent in the district are malarial fevers, skin and eye dis 
eases, enlarged spleens, bronchitia, pneumonia and ulcers, he fevers, intermittent and 
remittent, prevail from September to the middle of December, the worst month being 
generally October, during which month very few escape one or more attacks of either one 
or the other form of it; they are not severe in their nature. but when once attacked by 
either, repeated relapses are frequent; thisin the end leads to sequata in the shape of 
dysentery, bronchitis, pneumonia, and enormous spleens, and thus often causing death in- 
directly. Skin and eye diseases prevail throughvut the hot season ; they are due to heat 
and the careless aud dirty habits of the people. Next to fevers, these are the most com. 
mon diseases of the district. Bronchitis and pneumonia prevail from November to 
April; they are very severe and fatal, and, I believe, are more frequent in this district than 
in any other in the Panjab. The causes appear to be the great range of temperature 
during the cold months, the want of proper clothing, and the generally impaired 
state of the constitution of the people from previous repeated attacks of fever. I believe 
that a very great proportion of the deaths during the cold months is due to these two 
diseases, though fever is generally stated to be the cause. 


“Ulcers are very common throughout the year ; they are usually very large and slongh- 
ing, and difficult to cure, and often originate from s very trivial cause, such as prick, beer 
pimple, or sting of an insect; people with enlarged spleens being particularly li 


to them. Enormous spleens, the sequel to repeated attacks of ague, are met with eve 
where, expecially amidat the hardre and poorer clazees. Eventually this disenee is indire 
ly the cause of much mortality in the district. Dysentery and diarrhees are not comm 
and cholera is almost unknown. Small-pox is oocasionally very prevalent daring the spri 
and measles more so. Stone and goitre are often met with. Europeans, as a rule, en, 
very good health in the district, 

“ The rale of health prescribed by indigenous medical authority is aa follows :— 


Chetr Visékh ghoz., 
Jeth Harh sumhe. 
Sdwan Badié dhénwe. 
Asstt Katen thor¢ **+- 
Tabib4n pds na jade. 


“ Travel in Chetr and Vieékh( March to May ), sleep in Jeth and Harh( May te 
July ), bathe in Séwan and Badré ( July to September), eat little in Assh and Katen 
( September to November ), and you will not have to visit a doctor. ” 

94, There are no metals found in the district, and the mineral 

products are extremely unimportant. Kanka 

Metals and minerals, 1s occasionally seen, but in such small quantities 

as not to be worth cullecting. Earth salt used tc 

be largely manufactured during former governments, but is now pro- 

hibited. The descendants of the old Nund4ris, or salt-makers, are 

common, The majority have taken to agriculture, but not a few have 

become charcoal-burners. Saltpetre used to be made in the district, 

In 1861 there were 27 saltpetre pans in the distriet, paying each Rs. 4, 

There was an establishment, costing Rs. 120 a year, to look after the 

destruction of the edible salt involved in making saltpetre. It is 

not surprising to find it reported in the same year that the manufacture 

ceased 

25. The following are the well-known divisions of soils. The 

Soils classification is based on the proportions in 

i which sand and clay are combined in the soil. 

Soil impregnated with salt has a separate name. Every soil 3s under- 
laid with sand at a greater or less depth :— 


1. The best soil is milk. It is a rich friable loam of a soft 
brown colour. and produces good crops of all kinds, The 
substratum of sand lies at a considerable depth. 


2, Gas or Gasér ranks next to milk, from which it differs in 
containing a greater admixture of sand. 


3. Draman or dramar consists of a thin layer of clay on the 
surface with sand below. It requires constant irrigation, 
but with plenty of water produces the best crops of 
indigo, It is easily exhausted, and after bearing a erop 
is often allowed one or two years to recover before another 
crop 183 grown. 

4, Retli or Tapli is @ soil in which sand preponderates : 
It is not, however, necessarily an inferior soil, with abun- 
dant irrigation ; it bears first-rate wheat and indigo, The 
wheat crops in the Thal, where this soil abounds, if the 
a is large, are heavier than in any other part of the 

iatrict,. 
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5. Raper or Rap is a hard stiff black sour clay soil. It dries 
slowly and splits into large clods asit dries Seed ger- 
minates slowly in it, and it requires plenty of irrigation: 
to bring a crop to perfection. A local proverb describes 
the esteem in which it is held : 


‘“ Rapr Rahéwan maghaz khapdwan.” 
“ To cultivate Rapar is to waste the brain,” 


Still Rapar bears good crops of rice and Saénwak. 


G. Kalar, kalar shorand kalardshi is a soil impregnated with 
salt. One certainly does see some very ugly kalar, but it 
is a much maligned soil. All lands in the district con- 
tain salt, and even the best sugarcane Jand will get the 
powdery surface which denotes kalar, if left uncultivated 
fora year or two. Though kalar shows itself ina salt 
efflorescence, yet it is here distinct from that waterlogged 
condition of soil known in Hindustén as Reh. In this 
district canal-irrigation cures kalar. The waterlogged 
state of the soil caused by percolation has no parti- 
cular name, but the excessive percolating water is called 
Soman, and produces all the bad effects on crops which are 
described in the Reh blue books and pamphlets. On the 
whole, the soils of this district are good, so uniform- 
ly good indeed that the divisions are lost sight of. 
Land is productive or the reverse according as it gets 
abundant or scanty irrigation. As in the neighbouring 
districts, the classification of soils was abandoned for 
assessment purposes, and the different kinds of irrigation 
formed the basis of the sanctioned rates of assessment. 
Though the Muzaffargarh farmer will not admit that his 
soils or indeed anything else is good, still the general 
excellence of the land forcibly strikes experienced Settle- 
nent officials from the Punjab. 


26. Although so dry, the district is full of vegetation of great 
Vegetation trees. Nee The following is a complete list of 
the trees :— 


Talhi (Shisham in Hindustani), Dalbergia sissu. I have nowhere 
TAlhi seen this tree grow with such luxuriance 
; as it does in this district. There are two 
fine avenues—one five miles long, leading from Muzaffargarh towards 
Shershah ferry ; the other from Muzaffargarh to Khangarh, eleven miles 
long, which were planted by Captain Voyle, Deputy Commissioner, in 
1854. Some of the trees have reached a girth of 9 feet. There are 
older trees of 14 feet in girth. 


Kikar, Acacia Arabica, suffers much from frost, but andy it escapes 
this danger it grows into a very fine tree. The 
— wood is nauch used for agricultural instrumenta, 
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The young branches of the kikar, bér and jand are eut as fodder for 
goats and are called “léngi” and “lung.” 
The sarinh (Hindusténi siris), Acacia specioea, grows badly in this 
Sarin} district, It sometimes reaches a large size, but 
the wood is always much worm-eaten. 


The jand or kanda, Prosopis specigera, is the commonest tree in 

Pe the district, The rakhs are full of it. Where 

; it escapes being lopped, it attains a fair size, but 

it is. generally stunted and deformed from being cut for langi. The 

pods are called shangar, and are used for food. Hindu bridegrooms 

generally and a few Muhammadans cut a small branch of a jand tree 

and bury it before marriages. Offerings are made to the jand tree 

by the relations of Hindu small-pox patients during an attack of small- 
pox. The wood is used for agricultural implements and fuel. 


The bér, Zizyphus jujuba, is common, and attains a large size. 
The Bar Near Rohillénwali are some very fine trees. 
: The dried fruit is called bhugrifn. 


The ukénh, salad orientalis, is called tilha while young. It 

thrives everywhere, and is propagated with 

arty ease. A branch stuck in the ground will 

strike if it gets a little water at first. The manna of this and of the lei is 
called shaklo. The galls, “main,” are used for dyeing and tanning. 


The lei, Tamarix dioica, called pilchhi in the Punjab and jhau 
The Lel. in Hindustan, grows spontaneously wherever 
. river water reaches. The river banks are 
lined with thickets of it. In classifying land iv is an axiom among 
Tahsildérs that land which grows lei is culturable. Lei is used 
instead of masonry for lining wells and for making baskets. It is 
usually a mere bush, but in the Thal, west and north of Mabmiud Kot, 
it grows to so large a size as to be worth selling as fuel for steamers. 


The jal, Salvadora oleoides, grows spontaneously in the Thal 
The Jal and in waste land. The wood is of little 
value, as the proverb says— 
Na kam da na kar dé, 
Ajay4 chugha jal da, = 
Of no good and of no use, 
Like a worthless log of jal. 
The fruit is called pilh, plural pilhin, and is largely eaten by the 
natives, The dried fruit is called kokir. The leaves and twigs furnish 
fodder for goats and camels. 
The jhit, Salvadora Indica, is common in the south of the district, 
The Jhit. especially in the inundated parts. [ never 
heard of jhit being put to any use except to 
make tooth-sticks, “musik,” for which use its bitter wood makes it a 
favorite. 
The karinh or karité, ri, ai aphylla, is common in waste land, 
The Karinh : It makes rafters and fuel of an inferior sort. 
; The flower is boiled and eaten as a vegetable, 
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The name of the fruit is delh&. It is made into pickle. 


The ubhén or bahén, Populus Fuphratica, grows spontaneously 

wee aitda: on the banks of the Indus, lower Chenéb, and 

Sutlej after its junction with the Chenéb, 

where it escapes lopping ; it attains a large size. Its young branches 

provide fodder for goats. The wood is light, and consequently is tsed 
for making beds, door-frames, bair wheels for wells, and rafters, 


Phog, Callingonum polygonoides. Its habitat is in the Thal, 

The Fhog where it is very abundant. It is a small leaf- 

; less shrub, The wood makes excellent char- 

coal. The twigs provide fodder for goats and camels. The fruit ripens 

in May. It is called phogli, and is both cooked as a vegetable and 
made into bread. 


Khip, Orthanthera himinea, is leafless shrub which grows chiefly 
eer in the Thal, though I have seen it elsewhere. 

= I never heard of its being put to any use, It 
ia very inflammable: if two pieces are rubbed together they will catch 
fire, 


Ak, Catotropis procera. Perhaps this should not be classed as a 
‘< tree, but I have seen specimens 10 feet high 
: with wooden stems neatly a foot in girth. It 
is usually ashrub. Goats and sheep eat the leaves, 
The trees before mentioned are those commonly seen. The follow- 
ing are more rare here, but as they are common Indian trees they 
require no description :— 


Pipal, Ficus religiosa, 

Bohir, Ficus Indica. 

Amaltés, here called gardnali, Cathartocarpus fistula, 
Lasur&, Cordia Myzxa. 

Rohiré, Tecoma undulata. 

Gondi, Cordia rothi. 

Jéman, here called jammin, Sizygium jambolanum. 
Chhichhié, Butea frondosa. 

Phulai, Acacia modesta. 

Kébali Kikar, Acacia cupressiformis. 

Sohénjné, Moringa pterygosperma. 


Pipals and bohirs should be more abundant than they are, for 
they were carefully preserved by Diwan Siwan Mal. No one could 

t leave to cut a téhli tree, even in his own Jand, without a personal 
application to the Diwén, and without paying tho full price. Even a 
kikar or ber could not be eut without blaine the permission of the 
Kardér and paying the full price of it, but to cut a pipal or bohir was 
absolutely forbidden and entailed severe punishment, 


The garden trees s mangoes, p aig apples (here called 
sif), oranges, limes and figs. The mangoes are 
oe superior, and are largel produced. The town of 


Musaffargarh imports 500 maunds a year. go gardens are common 
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in the neighbourhood of Khangarh, which is said to produce 2,000 
maunds of mango fruit a year, 500 are consumed in Khfngarh town 
and 1,500 maunds exported to Mooltan. Mangoes sell at from 16 to 24 
sérs per rupee. 
927. The most remarkable plant in the district is the date palm, 
Date palma khaji. The fruit forms a staple of food during 
; part of the year. Every part of the plant has 
a separate name and a separate use. The trees pay a tax to Govern- 
mont, which furnishes a considerable revenue. The khaji grows in 
every part of the district, and flourishes in the poorest soil. Dates are 
divided into nar (male), méd4 (female), khasi (neuter), and bogh, which 
means in Arabic a casing, and, applied to dates, means stoneless. In 
February, one or more spathes issue from the root of the terminal 
cluster of leaves. The spathe is called sipi (a shell). As the spathe 
opens, clusters of tendrils (mal) emerge, covered with little white waxy 
balls which are the fHlower-buds. The clusters are called gosha and 
the buds bir. In April the fruit is the size of a pea, and is called 
makoré or pippin. At this stage birds begin to eat the dates, and do 
reat damage. In July the fruit has attained its full size and is called 
andor& or doka, and those dates are gathered which are to be ripened 
by being salted called Liinf pind, “salted dates.” In July and August 
the fruit is completely ripe, and is called pind. A few ripen later in 
the month of Badra (August-September), and are hence called badri, A 
proverb gives @ memoria technica for the various stages :— 
Visékh Makor& Jeth gandord, 
Harh Doka, Séwan pind, 
Badra #yé te kadh ona 
Khajiwalin de jind. "= 
“Tn April-May Makora, in May and June gandora, 
In June-July Doka, and in July-August Pind. 
* August and September came and took away 
* The Date-eater's life.” 
Dates are consumed in threo forms :— 
1. Liinipind, “ salted dates.” 
These are picked when unripe and ripened by being rubbed with salt, 
and being kept for a day in a tightly-closed jar. 
9, Van-de-pind, 4. ¢, dates of the tree, Daies which ripen 
naturally on the tree. 
3. Chirvanpind, «. ¢., split dates. Inferior dates are split open, 
the stone is taken out, and the dates are dried. 
Dates are either cultivated, in which cases they are called Hath 
radh, or grow spontaneously, when they are called apere jamian or gid&- 
rian, from a story that they have sprung from stones which jackals have 
thrown awag after eating the fruit. At the end of April, watchers call- 
ed raékhés are hired to watch the fruit. A rékhé receives from Rs. 3 to 
5 per month, a quarter or half a ser of ripe dates in the season, and 4s 
many fallen dates es he canent, A rékh& can watch 200 trees ‘f 
they are sparse, and up to 400 if they grow thickly. Dates are als 
preserved by the clusters being enclosed in net, work bags made of grass, 
which are called tora or bags of matting, made of the pinnse of the 


date tree, called bindi, 
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When the dates ripen, pickers (chfrha) are hired. A picker gets 
from Rs. 4 to 8 per month, a sér of ripe dates a day, and as many 
dates as he can eat while up on the tree. Around Muzaffargarh he gets 
2 chittaks of onions per day and 5 yards of cloth, The picker keeps 
himself in position at the top of the tree by a thick rope which passes 
round the tree and under his seat. The rope is called kamand. 
Picking looks more dangerous than it really is, still there are accidents 
every year. Pickers are allowed by the owners to give a handful of 
dates to each passer-by. A handful is called pfinjé. Hence the date 
season is a favourite time for pilgrimages, because the pilgrims need 
not take food with them, and can subsist on the pinjas. The picked 
dates are taken to an enclosure called khori, and are exposed to tho 
sun for four days, after which they are ready for storing or export. 
Dried dates will keep good till November, after which they breed 
worms. Another mode of drying dates is to boil them in water, then 
throw away the water, add a little oil and fry the dates till quite dry. 
In this state dates will keep a year. Such dates are called bhugridn. 


Date trees vary in productiveness, some will bear as much as three 
maunds. From a number of experiments mado 
by me in 1878, I found that a date tree had 
from 2 to 20 clusters, and the average crop was 20sérs, I have, however, 
seen very much heavier crops than those I experimented on. The 
Extra Assistant Settlement Officer gives a maund and a quarter as the 
average crop. 


Productiveness. 


The different kinds of dates are very numerous, and are hardly 
to be distinguished from one another. I have 
specimens of 29 kinds before me, and with the 
exception of one kind called shingist, which is long and of a bright 
yellow, the others seem to me all the same. 


Description of dates, 


Every part ofa date tree has a separate name and a separate use. 
The stem is called mundh while standing, and 
chhindé when cut down and trimmed of its 
branches, It is used for rafters, and, when 
hollowed out, for aqueducts. A cluster of stems springing from one stool 
is called thadé, and a grove of dates is jhat. The leaf stalk is called 
chhari, and is used for making fences, frames and such light wood- 
work as in other parts would be made of bamboo. It is also beaten 
into fibre and used for making ropes. The chharis are cut every year, 
and the stumps are called chhodé and near Rangpur daphi. The pinnee 
are called in the south of the district bahutré and in the north 
pharé. They are used for making mats, baskets, fans and ropes, The 
rete or net-work fibre that is formed at the base of each petiole is called’ 
kabél, and is used for making ropes. The fruit stalk, with the fruit on, 
is called gosha, and buharé after the fruit is picked when it makes an 
efficient besom. The cluster of leaves at the top of the palm is called 
g4ché, and in the heart of it is the terminal cabbage-like head called gari, 
which is edible. The date-stone is called gakar, gakat and geka, The 
thoras are thuhé, 


Parts of a date tree and 
the use of each. 
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When a date palm begins to fall off in bearing, it is severely 

scorched, which is said to restore productive- 

ane ot? Palm® ness. Palms growing in sandy soil often dry 

up without any apparent cause. This disease 

is called barf, a local name for fever. Worms of various sorts attack 

the fruit while still on the tree. The best known of this is called 

susaci, It is exactly like a weevil. The greatest enemy of the date is 
continued rain, which, when it occurs, completely destroys the crop. 


The people eat dates for four months in the year. They eat them 
D at their meals, and at all times of the day and 
ates a8 food. ° ; . 
night besides. Poor people subsist on dates 
altogether during the season. In the south of the district, dates are 
pounded, mixed with flour and made into bread. Dates are sometimes 
mixed with tobacco and smoked. People eat dates till they are 
surfeited, and then chew a raw onion and begin eating again. When 
it is remembered that there are 414,509 female date palms in the 
district, and that the average crop is a maund and a quarter, it will be 
seen what a large staple ot food dates form. The jama assessed at 
the Regular Settlement on the date trees is Rs. 19,126. An account 
of the revenue, past and present, derived from date trees will be given 
hereafter. 


28. The following ~ the a common and acai fodder 
ants. Tala grows everywhere except in 
al calorand saniie vail Tala is the dab of Hindu- 
stan. It is an excellent grass for fodder, and is a sign of good soil. 
Chhembhar in sandy soils takes the place of talé as a fodder grass, 
It is a prostrate grass that sends out runners. It is surprising to see 
how fast it grows in the Thal after rain. It is excellent fodder. 
Drabh is a strong coarse grass with long roots. It grows in all 
kinds of soils, even in the poorest, and remains green all the year round. 
It is‘difficult to eradicate. The agriculturists liken themselves to it 
in: the proverb :— 
“ Zaminddr drabh di paér him "= 
‘Ruler changes, but the zamindér lasts for ever.” 


Madhfné is a rain grass of excellent quality while it lasts. It is 
so called because its flower resembles a madh4ni or churn-dasher. 
Tarar or makhnala is another rain grass, and is much liked by 
horses. Kal, or kabbé is also a rain grass, aud is excellent fodder 
while green, but it soon grows hard and uneatable. Lihti is a 
thistle, and grows abundantly among the rabi crops. It is grazed, 
and also cut and given to cows and bullocks to eat. Visf is a spreading 
fleshy leaved plant which grows in the rains. It is eaten by all auimals 
except horses and asses. This is the plant elsewhere called “ itsit.” 
Sinjhi is a plant like clover, which bears a yellow flower. It grows 
wild among the rabi crops, and in parts is cultivated. There isa 
species with white flowers which is said to give colic to cattle. Jandal 
is a plant that grows among wheat and barley, and until seed time 
it cannot be distinguished from them, The seed, however, .is small and 
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tasteless, while green, it is good fodder. Dodak is asmall milky plant 
which provides fodder for sheep and goats only. The buté is the Sac- 
charum sara, often wrongly called sarkfiné and munjkind. which are 
really names of parts of the plant. This is almost as useful as the 
date-palm. The wavy leaves at the base of the plant are called sar, 
and, besides being good fodder, are used for mats and thatch. The 
tall stem is called kanén, and the upper part of the stem tili. Kéandén 
is used for making baskets, chairs, walls of huts, screens, roofs, rafters, 
and fences. The tili is used for making baskets and besoms. The 
sheath of the tili is minj, and is used for making ropes. The flowers 
ure called bullu, and are given to cows and buffaloes to increase and 
enrich their milk, and are hence called “makhan sawéi” or “butter one 
and a quarter more.” Kanh is the Succharum spontaneum, it is very 
abundant in the low ground near the rivers which is annually inunda- 
ted, and in the islands. It furnishes first-rate fodder for buffaloes— 
and pens are made from the stem. Khiwi is a grass which has a faint 
lemon smell, it is found in the Thal. Dilé is a rush which grows in 
marshy grounds. It is inferior fodder. Murak is another marsh 
plant, it is soft and tender, and much estcemed as fodder. Jusfg is 
a plant which is used as fodder and also as a pot-herb it is said to 
soften other vegetables and meat which are cooked with it. Léné is 
used in this district only as fodder for camels. Sajji is not made. I am 
not aware which of the kinds of “liné” it is which grows here. 
Camel-thorn, here called jawanh (Hindustani jaw4sa),is common. The 
following plants, which are mere weeds, are also used as fodders:— 
kharpel, manjhaér, sévre, maindén, bhikan or bakan, battin or bathin, 
pit paprd, sin, palwahan, and patrali. 


29. The following are the most common plants, other than fodder 
plants. The line between fodder and other 

arora other than fodder Jants is not very clear, for camels and goats 
aoe will eat anything. Bhakré, Hindustani gokhru, 
(Tribules tervestris} grows generally in sandy soils ;it has a caltrop- 
shaped seed-vessel. It is used to cure gonorrhea. Puth kandé, 
literally “inverted thorn” (Achyranthes asperw) is common in 
Sandnwién. The leaves are dricd, made into powder, and used ag 
an emetic. Damfnh (Fagonia cretica) is found in the Thal dur- 
ing summer. Camels eat it, and medicine is prepared from 
it to check impurity of the blood (malai). Karvilin (Capparis 
horida), the fruit ripens in March and April andis made into 
pickles; leaves are made into fomentations forsore-throats. Ratkan 
grows in summer on the banks of the canals, it is used in diseases of 
horses. Kurtamfn, the colocynth gourd, grows in the Thal and in 
sandy ground, during June and July. Itisa favourite medicine for 
horses. Kanderi,-a plant with thorns on the stem, leaf stalks, and 
leaves with a frnit like potato apples. Phisdk, lani (Suada fruticosa) is 
eaten by camels, and medicine is made of it to relieve the load on the 
chest of pregnant women. Harmal (Peganum harmala) grows every- 
where. The seeds ripen in August; mixed with bran and salt, and burnt, 
they are efficacious in driving away jins and averting the evil eye and 
the machinations of enemies. Lutisa parasitical creeper ofa light. 
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green colour, that grows on the upper branches of trees. It kills the 
tree to which it attaches itself. Bhuen phor, literally the earth-splitter, 
(Philipea calatropidis) this curious plant is very common. In Febru. 
ary and March, its stem about an inch and-a-half thick, bursts through 
the ground, sending fissures all round, and grows from 6 inches to a 
foot high, and is covered with handsome wax-like flowers. The 
whole plant is very juicy. It is given to goats toincrease their milk, 
and, when bruised, is applied to boils. It is also given to children to 
cure impurity of blood. Sittin (Boncerosia edulzs) is a kind of wild 
asparagus, which, after summer rains, springs up at the roots of the 
jal, jand, karita, and phog trees. It is eaten with salt and also cooked as 
a vegetable. It has a pleasant acid taste, Chibhar is a small gourd 
that grows wild among the kharifcrop. The fruit is eaten raw, and 
cooked with meat, on which it is supposed to have a softening effect. 
Chibharen di b4r, the “ threshing floor of chibhar,” is used commonly 
for the “ Greek kalends.” 


“ Chibharen di bar te desi.” 
‘¢ He will pay it at the Chibhar threshing floor,” i. ¢., he will never pay it. 


Jati musfg, literally the “ Jat’s tooth brush,” is a small plant with 
pink flowers, that cee on land subject to inundation. Bhangré is of 
two kinds, one kind has blue flowers of which women make collyrium. 
The other kind grows on the banks of water-courses, and when reduced 
to ashes, is used for curing galls on bullocks caused by the yoke. Uth- 
pera, literally “ camels’ foot-prints, ” is a plant with broad leaves that 
grows in the Thal. The leaves are dried, pounded and boiled, and used 
internally for gonorrhea. Fatokar grows in the hot weather. Its 
leaves are used by bald men as a hair restorer, and are also good for 
boils. Bhikal, literally “ buds of the earth,” is a plant very like an 
onion which comes up with the rabi crops. It bears a small black 
seed which ripens just before the wheat harvest. In times of scarcity, 
the seeds are ground and made into bread ofa repulsive appearance, 
and very indigestible. Khumbhi, mushrooms, are common in the Thal 
after rain in the hot weather. They are of very good flavour. Pad 
bahera is the name for fungi of all sorts. Other plants less known 
are— 


Gorakhpén, dandeli, tandul4, mariri, reshan, van veri, sijh ubhéré 
or sunrise, saléra, kauri valh or bitter creeper, pipli, kaléich buti, nil 
buti or wild indigo, gidar war or wild cotton, angéri, kanjin, bai 
phalli and bathdn. 


30. The domestic animals are camels, buffaloes, cows and bullocks, 
Fauna: Gomestid animals, Sheep and goats, horses and donkeys. The Thal 

" " furnishes a magnificent grazing-ground for 
camels which eat the jal, jand and phog, with greediness. Buffaloes 
are found in large herds in the low lands near the rivers, and are very 
freely stolen. A regular organisation existed for passing stolen buffaloes 
up, down, and across the rivers. There were, and probably are, roger 
atages and appointed receivers at each stage, The cows aud bullocks 
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are very poor. Though this district has good grazing powers, yet, 
strange to say, it cannot keep itself in working bullocks, which 
have to be imported from Sindh, Bahfwalpur, and the southern part 
of the Dera Ghfzi Khan District. The bullocks are badly cared for, 
ill-fed, and never clothed in winter. The Jat seems to find it more 
economical to wear out a bullock and buy a new one than to prolong 
its life by care. The sheep of the Thal are a very fine breed, large 
and fat; the wool, however, is very coarse. The sheep in the rest of 
the district are very poor. The Thal goats are fine and good milkers. 
Those of the rest of the district are not remarkable. There are a 
number of good mares in the district. Horses are not valued, and colts 
are often neglected to death, or given away as alms to Mirasis, The 
district has been neglected as regards its breed of horses, but horse and 
donkey stallions have this year (1880) been sent to the district. ; 


The following statement shows the number of cattle of all kinds 
in the district :— 





Buffaloes. | Cows and | Sheep and Horses, Donkeys, Total. 
bullocks. goats. 


47,070 357,382 4,870 8,785 858,286 
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It is impossible to give the number of camels, because of the diffi- 
culty in deciding what camels belong to the district and what belong to 
other parts. The majority are owned by wandering Jats, whose home is, 
the whole Sind Saégar Thal, rather than a single district. The camel graz- 
ing tax may afford an indication of the number. Each male camel 
pays Re. 1,and each female Re. T-8 a year. The lease ofthe camel 
grazing tax has varied from Rs. 9,394 to Rs. 6,876 per annum. These 
figures exclude the last two years, during which the district has been 
drained of camels for Kabul. In 1880 the lease fetched only Rs. 3,686. 
All the diseases described in the Montgomery Settlement Report 
revail here, and are known by slightly different names. Cow-pox, 
ae called thadri, m4i rani, and sitla, is by far the most fatal, To the 
diseases giver in the Montgomery report I may add patha, a com~ 
mon Punjab disease, on which much has been written in the Finan- 
cial Commissioner’s Selections. There it is attributed to eating 
jawfr only. Here it does not seem traceable to any particular kind of 
food. I have seen camels get it after eating lei branches, and bullocks 
after eating turnips. Mihri is a maggot which cuts its way through 
the hide of the back into the flesh, and grows to a great size, an inch long 
and as thick as one’s finger. It is said to do no harm, but the flesh swells 
and the presence ofa number of these maggots in the flesh must 
disorder the system. It seems only to infest cows and bullocks. 
Chourimér, litesally the “shoulder striker,” is a, kind of paralysis of hs 
Dd 
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limbs. Panis the name for itch. Gal ghotu, malignant sore throat, 
is common and very fatal. Muhfré or muinhkhur, foot and mouth 
disease, is extremely common. The remedies for all diseases are either 
(1) counter-irritants, as cruel branding, cutting off part of the ear and 
putting irritating substances into the nose and ears, (2) superstitious, as 
getting a fakir to charm the animai, and taking it toa shrine, or (3) inert, 
as giving ghi or urine to drink. The extravagant remedies used in 
Montgomery, such as opium, sweet oil, fowls, eggs, and gir, are not appre- 
ciated. The diseases which cause most deaths are thadri, chouimér, 
and gal ghotu. 


31, Tigers are often met with in the dense jungles on the banks of the 
Wild animals, Indus, towards the south of the district. They 
do considerable damage to cattle, but rarely 
attack man unless in self-defence. Still, a case occurred in 1879 ofa boy 
being wantonly killed by a tiger in Bet Isanwéla. The local name for 
tiger is shinh. Wolves, here called nahar, are found throughout the 
district, and wild pigs are extremely common, especially on the banks 
of the rivers. Wild boars are called mirhtin, and wild sows bhindin. 
The only deer in the district are pirh&é or hog-deer; the Indian 
gazelle, here called haran and in Hindustan chikdrd ; and the swamp- 
deer (Rucervas duvaucellii), The latter is nearly extinct, its local name 
is goin. Jackals and foxes are common. Haresare very rare. Otters are 
found in the south of the district. Hedge-hogs, here called jaha, are 
common. I have never seen or heard of porcupines here. Mungoose, 
called here nolon, are very common. 


32. The following birds are found in the district, Of many I can 
only give the native name and must leave it 
ales to a better ornithologist to classify, All I can 
vouch for is that the spelling of the local name is correct :— 

Doves. The male is gerd, the female tutin. 

Sparrows. Native name chiri. 

Hoopoe. Local name hudhud. 

Wood-peckers. Local name drakhan pakhi. literally the “ carpenter 
bird.” The hoopoe is often called by this name. 


Peewits, here called tatiri. 


Warty-headed Ibis es Koni. 

Tern ve .. Karéhi. 

Sand piper... ee. = Litdba, 

Pelican se - Pein. There is a larger kinu 
callea Sohal pein, 

Indian snake-bird ee. §=SiTL 

Crows one ». K€&n. 

Lark re ee. Chandir. 

Kite es Hil. Hindustani chil. In popu- 


lar belief, the kite is female for six months of the year, and male 
for the other six months, 
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Vulture ete 
Pharaoh’s chicken 
Blue jay eee 


Magpie nee 
Striated Bush Babbler 
Bengal Babbler 
Parrot. 


Butcher-bird or shrike 


King crow see 


Swallow ce 
Kingfisher... 


Egrets and paddy-birds_... 


Coot wie 
The Blue Coot ... 
Indian Oriole ... 
Avadavats = ee 


Spoonbill 4... See 
Heron er Mie 
Raven ase ane 


Owls, owlets, and goat- 
suckers os. eee 


The other Raptores are— 
Kural ose 


Gijh. 

Sunda. 

Chanh. Its flesh is good for colds. 
To hear or see a blue jay is a 
bad omen. 

Mahtab. 

Herha. 

Dad herha. 


Malhalé. Both the grey-backed 
and red-backed specics are 
found. To see a butcher-bird 
fly is a good omen. 


K4l karachf. This bird is vene- 
rated by Muhammadans because 
it brought water to Imam 
Hussain when he was martyred, 
and also on account of its habits 
of eaily rising. 

Abéabil. 

Tobé literally “diver” and 
mamola, 


Bagla and bag. The young are 
eaten and considered fattcning, 

Ari. 

Kuang—Water rail is khanauti, 

Haridwal. 

Lali and shérak lali. The last 
name literally means Iali 
weighing a chittak. 

Doi bag. Literally spoon heron, 

San, 

Dodar kan and ruhela k4n, 


Ghugh, uli, chebri, and huk., 
Owls and goat-suckers are birds 
of bad omen. The owl called 
ghugh is called the kiraké 
shinh or Kirér’s tiger, onaccount 
of the superstitious dread in 
which Kirérs hold it, 


A large hawk found near water, 
It lives on fish and wild fowl, 
D 
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Baz, male. Jurra, female, 
Bashin, male. Basha, female. 
Chapak, male. Shikra, female. 
Laghar 


Tamtré, 
Chuhemér. 
ae 
harag. 
Bhaini. 
which are all hawks of different kinds. Cormorant, Khambra, 
Bittern is here called nardir. The Grebe is tuhdyé, 


The birds for which I know no English equivalent are— 
Garwfnak, also called saukan, Lives on the banks of rivers and 


in sandy deserts. 

Nil buldi ne ee Lives on the banks of rivers and 
near water. A kind of water- 
rail I think. 

Dhing ove --- ¢ Very large crane-like birds which 

Bad dhing.... " congregate in flocks during the 
co'd seuson. 

" Bulbuls as wv» These are common to all India, 
and are great pests to the 
gardener. 

Phidé 

Dhiiri eee «s. Asmall ash-colored bird with a 

* tong tail. 
Chhapéki .». An ash-colored bird, the size of 


a dove. If a person who kills 
a chhapaéki touches. another 
with itch, it will be cured. 

Tilyar. Vaha. The tilyar is, I believe, a starling, and the vaha, 
though differing in color, is like’a starling in its flight. 

th are great enemies to the farmer and are very destruc- 
; tive to dates, 

Traklfé. Thisis, I think, the green pin-tailed fly catcher, Itis 
named traklé from a fancied resemblance to the spindle, 
trakla, of a spinning wheel. 

; 33. The game birds and those usual] 

Pere rn shot by Europeans are — : 

The florikin (Houbara macqueeni), here called tilér. 

Sand grouse. 

Partridges black and grey. The female black partridge is called 
missi, 

Quails arrive in great numbers in March ated September, but soon 
disappear; <A few remain all the year. 
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The common, the jack and the painted snipes— 
The wild goose, Mangh 
Mallard, Nirgi 
The spotted billed duck, Hanjhar 
Gadwal) duck, Buar 
Shoveller duck, Gena 
The marble-backed duck, Bhurnt 
The Brahminy duck, Chakwa 
bl common fel Karara 
e shell drake or i 
burrow duck t Dichi 
The white-eyed duck, Ruhéri 
The whistling teal. 


Kunj and plover are common in the lowland near the rivers, 
The plover is called puliani, “ the weaveress, ” from its gait. It makes 
a short rapid run, and then stops like a weaveress when preparing her 
thread, 


Pigeons are found all over the district. 


34. ‘This district abounds in fish of very excellent quality. The 
wk Species are not very numerous. I believe the 
; following to be a complete list :— 


Kanghi (A mbassis baculis)., This is the only member of the 
perch family found in the district, 


Of the snake-headed fishes two specimens are found. 


Chitra (Ophiocephalus marulius), This is the sahol or saul of 
the Punjab. 


Guddu (Ophiocephalus punctatus), Hindustani and Punjabi garai. 


The chitra attains three feet in length. The guddi about eight 
inches. They have few bones, but are insipid eating. 


The spiny eel has two representatives—Goj (Mastacemblus 
armatus) ; Gujira (Mastacemblus pancalus). Both are good eating and 
excellent when stewed. 


The siluridce have ten representatives that I know of, and proba- 
bly more, They are scaleless and good eating, but are as a rule filthy 
feeders. They will take a baited hook or a spoon bait readily. 


1. Singhéré (Macrones aor) 

Malhir (Macrones tengara) 

Khfgar (Macrones cavasius) 

Khagé, also called Trikandé (Macrones carcio) 

Ahi (Pseudotropius atherinoedes) 

Dhungana (Pseudotropius garua) 

Dimman (Callichrous checkra 

Ghoghiin (Callichrous bimaculatus) 

Mall Wallago attu. The boali of Punjab 
and Hindustan. 

‘* 10, Lufénkh (Saccobranchus fossilis)’ 
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Hindustani singi, A very ugly fish with eight long thick barhels; 
each pectoral has a poisonous spine which is said to cause a wound as 
painful as a scorpions sting. 


The carp family has ten representatives that I know of, and pro- 
bably more, They are all excellent eating and clean feeders. 


Dambhara (Labeo rohita) the rahi of Punjab and 
Hindustan. This isthe best of all the fishes 
for eating, 

Dahi (Lubeo calbasu) 

Sarihan (Labeo cwrsa) 

Thaila (Catla buchanani) 

Mori or moraéki (Cirrhina mrigala) 

Sohnin (Cirrhina reba) 


The thaila and mori rank next to the dambharé for eating. 


Popri or kharnin (Barbus sarana) 
Druré (Barbus chrysopterus) 
Dard (Rohtee cotio) 

Parihi (Chela gora) 


The herring family has only one representative, the chhuchi clupea 
chapra. 


The notopteridez have only two species. 


Pari or batti (Notopterus chitala.) It has a number of eyelike 
marks near its tail. 


Kani pari, or kdni batti (Notopterus kapirdt), literally the one- 
eyed pari or batti, so called because the eyelike spots near the tail are 
wanting. 


Both the notopteri are full of bones and tasteless, 


Besides the fish before mentioned, there is the shahingar, a small 
scaleless fish with five dorsal rays, headed by a spine, 10 ventral rays, 
pectoral fins headed by a spine, four barbels, adipose fin, back yellow 
with black stripes, whence comes its name shahingar or tiger-fish, from 
shinh, a tiger. This is probably one of the glyptosternum genus, A 
fisherman assures me that the following fish with which I am not 
acquainted complete the list :— 


i n 
Tukar eaphhi 
Gula 
Patol 
Khitha 

ni 


The gangat is a large prawn, and jhingé is a shrimp, 
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It may be mentioned that the residents of this district gencrally 
cannot be trusted to give the names of the birds or fish correctly. To 
get correct information the fishing and sporting tribes, Jhabel, Kihdl, 
Mer, and Mahtan must be consulted. 


Government derives revenue from the fisheries, an account of which: 
and of the fishing industry, will be given further on. 


35. The reptiles of the district are as follow. River-tortoises, 

Reptiles which are caten by tho Kihdls, Mors, and 

: Chihrds, but not by other tribes, Among 

the sauria are— 

1. The snub-nosed crocodile (Crocodilus palustris), here called 
baghun. 


re) 


The fish-eating crocodile (Gavialis gangeticus), here called 
sinsér, ‘The tribes befure mentioned eat the flesh of these. 


The goh. 


The guhiré. This is said to be the young of the goh, but it 
seems to be a distinct species. 
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5. The sfnhan, a lizard which frequents sandy grounds. The 
flesh is used in medicine and is credited with strengthen- 
ing and restorative powers. 


Kirari. The common house lizard, 
7. Korh kirari. Literally the leprous lizard. It is said to 
change its colourand may be akind of chameleon. 
8. Khan is a black and white lizard with a bluish tinge, 


There are all sorts of fables about khans. It does not copulate, 
but is found full grown in the belly of snakes. It is supposed 
to be most deadly. 


Jai kin khawe khan 
Ma na dekhe jan. 


« He whom a khan bites is a9 sure to die as if hia 
mother kad never seen him born.” 


It is really perfectly harmless. 


9. Galei is larger than the house lizard, and is supposed to be 
harmless. If a woman touch a galei before sho make 
butter, it will be abundant, 


Frogs, the male called dedar and the female did, abound every= 


where, 
Snakes are very common. The following are the chief 
Snakes, kinds :— 


There are several varieties of cobras. The names depend on the 
colors, I give the native names of 12 varieties. It should be remem- 
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bered that bashyar, muskhi, and k4l4, all mean black. Chihré also means 
black, because sweepers (chuhr4 ) are black-complexioned, 


Bashyar, 

Mushki, 

Kala. 

Mushki kélé, 

Chiihré. 

Chihré musbki. 

Mushki titar&, or partridge black. 

Mushki tilyar, starling black. 

Moti bind, literally pearl drops. 

Mushki phanyar, the black-hooded, from Sanskrit phan, a 
snake's hood. 

11. Peti bagg4, white-bellied. 

12, Gal kala, black-throated., 


The natives say that these are all separate species. The bashyar 
that I have seen had no hood, and is therefore one of the Elapide. 
All the other varieties that I have seen had hoods, The bashyar is 
believed to be the female of the mushki tilyar. Other poisonous 
kinds are the sangchir, literally “throttler,” also called guréhé. This 
is the Ophiophugus elaps. The korkind or kurandi also called 
jalebi; these three names denote the double coil in which it lies, 
It is also called kaphra and khar peti from the hardness of its skin, 
This is the Echis carinaio. 


The charob4, literally “washerman,” is a harmless snake, 


Other snakes not identified are padam, vais, do-muhan or the 
snake with a head at each end. 


fad 
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Tir mér or ghore dangan, udné or jatal ; this is said to bea 
hairy snake. Salang visak, alyo called s&h pivné,the breath drinker, 
beceuse it drinks the breath of sleeping persons. I have not seen the 
varieties last named, but give the names as given to me by residents of 
the district. Wonderful stories are told of some. The vais, for 
instanee, ties the hind legs of buffaloes together with its coils as with a 
kicking strap and drinks their milk. 


The insects which force themselves on one’s 


Insecta, notice are— 


Makri or locust. 

Tiddi. A grass-hopper most destructive to young crops. 

Dénwar. Spider. 

Vathihin. Scorpion. 

Dembhtn. Wasp, hornet, 

Labiné. An earth cricket with formidable jaws that bites 
severely. Why it should be called Labéné, the name of a 
tribe of industrious Sikh colonists, is not clear. 

Kankiil. Centipede, 

Popat. Butterfly. 
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Bees, here called makhi, produce good honey (mAkhi) in September 
and October. 


36. There are 12 miles of metalled and 524 of unmetalled roads 
Peeiidubatias in the district. The metaitled roads are imme- 


diately near Muzaffargarh. The unmetalled 
roads are as follow :— 


1, The road from the southern boundary of the Jhan 
District running parallel with the Chenab throug 
Rangpur, Muzaffargarh, Khaéngarh, Shahr Sultan, Alfpur, 
Sitpur, and Dhaéké to the ferry on the bank of the Indus 
opposite Réjanpur in Dera Ghazi Khan. 


2. The old customs road from the Leiah boundary running 
parallel with the Indus through Daira Din Panéh, 
Kot Add, Sanfénwdn, Gujrat, Kureshi, and Kinjar. To 
complete this road parallel with the whole length of 
the district, a road from Kinjar to Dhaka is urgently 
required. 


a” 


3. The road from the bank of the Chenab at Rangpir through 
Munda and the Thal to Déira Din Panéh. 


4, The road from the bank of the Chenab opposite Mooltan 
through Langar Sarai Bukhi which joins the old customs 
road at Kot Adi, 


5, The road from Muzaffargarh through Mahmud Kot to 
Sanénwén with a branch from Mahmud Kot through 
Gujr&t to the Kureshi ferry. 

6. The road from the terminus of the Lahore Railway at the 
Shershah ferry through Muzaffargarh and Kureshi to 
the ferry opposite Dera Ghazi Khan. 


7. The road from Muzaffargarh through Shahgarh to Kinjar. 


8. The road from the bank of the Chenab opposite a 
through Khangérh and Kinjar to the bank of the 
Indus. 


9, The road from the centre of No. 8 between Khaingfrh and 
Kinjar through Muhammadpur to the bank of the 
Chenab near Chitwa&hfin, This was part of the old 
customs road. 

10. ‘ The road from Rohillénwé4li to Jatoi. 

11. The road froma Shahr Sultan to Jatoi. 

12, The road from Madwala on the bank of the Chenab to 
Jatoi. This was an earlier customs road. 

13. The road from Alfpur to Sitpur vid Khairpur, 

14, The road from Jatoi to Alipur. 


ad 
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87. There are 21 ferries on the Indus, all of which are under 
erie the control of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Dera Ghazi Khan. There are 28 ferries on the 
Chenab. From the north-east corner of the district to Shershah, which 
is the terminus of the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway, 7 ferries are 
under the control of the Deputy Commissioner, Mooltan. The Shershah 
ferry and 20 others down to the junction of the Chenab with the Indus 
are under the control of the Deputy Commissioner, Muzaffargarh. 


38. There are no bridges over either river. The inland bridging 
is over the canals, and is on the whole com- 
plete. <A few bridges are still wanting on the 
road from Sanfénw4n to Kinjar,and when the much required road is 
made from Kinjar to Jatoi, several bridges will have to be made. 

39. The district is well supplied with rest-houses. There are 
dak bungalows at Muzaffargarh and Kureshf, 
and rest-houses at the following places :— 


Bridges. 


Rest-houses and Sarais. 


Rangpir, Khangfrh. 
Siti. K injar. 
Langar Sardi. Rohillinwili. 
Munda. Shahr Sultan, 
Daira Din Panah, Jatoi. 

Kot Adu. Alipur. 
Sandowin. Sitpur. 
Mahmid Kot. Dhaka. 
Kureshi. 


A new rest-house is being made at Muhammadpur half-way between 
Khangférh and Rohillénwali. 


Barais, 40. There are Sarais at the following places :— 


Muzaffargarh 
Kureshi 
Sandnwan 
Khangirh 
Alipur 
Bukhi 
Mirwéla 


41. The towns are small and unimportant, with the exception of 


Towns, Sitpur. They areall modern. The follow- 


ing are the principal :— 

Name. Population, 
Daira Din Panah ... 1,792* 
Kot Add woe §65,552 * 
Mahmud Kot soe 62,2208 * 
Gujrat oe $1,585 * 
Rangpir eve 1,489 * 


Notz,— * This ineludes a large rural population, 
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Muzaffargarh one 2,096 
Khéngéth wa 2778 
Kiunjar ve 4,719 * 
Shahr Sultin eee «1,947 
Jatoi one «3,914 
Alipur coe 2,920 
Khairpur oe 2,589 


Sitpur 1,798 


Sandnwin, the head-quarters of the tahsil of that name, is merely a 
small village, 


CwapTer IT.—HISTORY. 


1. The Muzaffargarh District asa wholo had no complete his- 
Tntsoductiey tory until it was united under the sole rule 
; of Diwan Séwan Mal. The history of the 
neighbouring governments is, however, interesting, because it is by it 
alone that we learn theorigin of the tribes now living in the district, and 
the order in which they occupied it. The contemporary history will, 
therefore, be given as briefly as possible, more fur the sake of ready 
reference when the tribes are described, than in order to record events 
which had their central interest in this district. 


2. From the earliest times this district followed the fortunes of 
the kingdom of Sindh. The Hindu dynas- 
ties of the Rais and of the Brahmans ruled 
over a Jat population who are a branch of the Kshatriya or Rajput race, 
and, for some reason not known, had been excluded from fellowship. 
These Rajputs, who may be called aboriginal, are the ancestors of 
the Jats who form two-thirds of the present population, and all the 
other tribes are subsequent arrivals. 


The Hindu dynasties, 


8. The first Arab conquerors held Sindh and Mooltan from 711 


— 
The Arab conquerors, A. D. to 750 A. D,, when they were expelled 


The Sumris, by a Rajput tribe called Sumra, whose repre- 
The Summés. sentatives are still found in this district. 


In 1351 A. D. tho Sumras were expelled by 
the Summifs, another Réjput tribe, descendants of whom are to be traced 
among the Unars of the Alfpur Tahsil. The Summé rulers all bore the 
title of Jém. To this day jam is used asa title of respect to Muham- 
madans who have a Sindhian origin. It was during the rule of these 
Rajput tribes in Sindh and Mooltan, that an immigration of Réjpute 
from Hindustan took place. It is to this that we owe the presence in 
the district of such tribes as the Sidls, Guréh4s, Bhattis, and Chhajrés, 


NorE.—* This includes a large rural population, 
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4, The next event bearing on the history of this district is the 

establishment of the Lang& dynasty in 

mene anes dynasty of = Mooltan. It ruled from 1445 A. D. to 1526 

A.D. There are still Lang4sin this district, 

and it was during the Langé rule that the independent kingdom of 

Sitpur was established by the Nahars in what is now the Altpur 

Tahsil. It was during this dynasty that the Biliches first emerged 

from the Sulemén mountains and occupied the country on the left 
bank of the Indus. 

5. The establishment of the independent kingdom of Sitpur is 
the starting-point of a connected history of 
the district. Henceforward the district is 
occupied by four governments, In the south- 
ern angle will be found the government of Sitpur held first by the 
Nahar family, then by the Makhdim of Sitpur, and lastly by the Na- 
wabs of Bahéwalpur. The west, central part of the district opposite 
Dera Ghazi Khan, was governed by the rulers of Dera Gh&ai Khan, first, 
Mirhéni Biluches, then Gujars and Kalhoras, then by various governors 
directly appointed by the Durani kings of Kabul, and finally by the 
Nawiabs of Bahéwalpur. The east, central, and northern part of the 
district lying on the right bank of the Chenab opposite Mooltan was 
nominally ruled by the Mooltan governors. The northern part of the 
district including the Thal, after passing through a ob of anarchy, 
became subject to the Governors of Mankera who were ocally known 
as Nawébs of the Thal. 


6. The dynasty that established the Sitpur kingdom was the 
Nahar. In 1450 A.D. (854 A. H.) when Behhil 

ta first government in Khgn Lodi who had been governor of Mooltan 
a became king of Delhi, he granted the country 
lying between the Indus * and the Sulemén range, south of a line 
drawn from Harand to Uchh and north of Shikarpur in Sindh, to his 
relation Islim Khan Lodi. This tract comprised what is now the south 
part of the Alipur Tahsil of this district, the southern part of Dera 
Ghazi Khan District, and the northern part of Sindh. Islim Khan or 
his descendants took the title of Nahar, Islim Khan's grandsons, K4sim 
Khén, Salam Khan, and Tahir Khan quarrelled and divided the country 
among themselves. The south part of the present Alfpur Tahsil, the 
chief town of which was then Sitpur, fell to Tahir Khan. He established 
his rule there and died. From the establishment of the Nahar family 
to the present, 26 generations have occurred. The last of them is Bakh- 
shan Khan, who is jamadar of chaprasis in the Alipur Tahsil, and 
who enjoys a small allowance from Government for looking after the 
familytombs. OneoftheNahars built a fine tomb in his lifetime which 
still exists. His name was Tahir Khan, named Sakhi, or the liberal. 
Another, named Alf Kh&n, founded Alipur. No other memorial of the 
Nahars exists. At the end of the fifteenth century the Biliches began 
to issue from the hills, and occupied the country on the left bank of the 
Indus, from Sitpur to Kot Karor in Leia. In 1484 A. D. (887 A. H.) Haji 
Khén, a Mirhani Biltich, founded Dera Gh&zi Khan and established a 


* Nore.—It must be remembered that at this time the Indus met the Chenab near Uchh, 
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dynasty, the rulers of which alternately bore the titles of Haji Khan and 
Ghézi Khén.* These chiefs expc!ledthe Nahar from the southofthe Dera 
Ghézi Khan District and pressed the Sitpur Nahar very hard. Treachery 
was at work at the very door of the Nahar. Sheikh Raji, Makhdim 
of Sitpur, who was a counsellor of the Nahar, began to seizo the coun- 
try for himself. He did not entirely expel the Nabars, for when he in 
his turn was overthrown by the Nawabs of Bahawalpur, parts of the 
country were still in possession of the Nahar. Tho greater part, how- 
ever, of the south of the district was governed by the Makhdims in 
Sitpur. Untilthe inroads of Bahawalpur began, we hear nothing of 
the Nahar or of the Makhdtim's government. The Nahars appear to 
have been indifferent rulers. They left no public works behind them, 
except Tahir Khan's tomb, and in this rainless and flooded country it 
is the criterion of a good goveinor that he should make canals and 
protective embankments. The title of Nahar was given to them for 
their rapacity. Popular stories attest their want of wisdom. One 
winter's night the jackals were howling round Sitpur. Tahir Khan “ the 
liberal” asked his Wazir what made them how]. The Wazir answered 
“the cold.” The Nahar ordered clothes to be made for them. Next 
night the jackals howled again, and the Nahar asked his Wazir what 
they were howling for. The Wazir replied “ they are invoking blessings 
on you for your liberality.” The Makhdams of S{tpur, on the contrary, 
were good governors. They dug canals, extended cultivation, and one 
of them founded the town of Rajanpur in the Dera Ghézi Khan District, 


7. Thedivided and weakened state of Sitpur attracted the atten- 

eis Wiedtna Se RE: tion of the Sebel eri al iy at a 
beginning of the eighteenth century. They ruled 

iil alle over die: areater mark of the district ra hun- 
dred years, and left their mark on it by their public works, and by 
introducing an organised revenue administration. The founder of the 
State of Bah&walpur was Sadik Muhammad Khan, son of Mullan 
Mubarak Khan, a distinguished resident of Shikarpur in Sindh. - For 
some reason not ascertained, Sadik Muhammad Khan had to flee from 
the enmity of Nur Muhammad Kalhora, first of the Kalhora governors 
of Sindh. Sadik Muhammad Khan left Shikarpur in 1727 A. D. (1140 
A. H.) and passed with his family and a body of followers through 
the Muzaffargarh District to Bet Dabli on the borders of Leiah. 
He was closely followed by the Sindh troops under Mir Shah Dad 
Khén, A skirmish took place, in which the Sindhians were defeated, 
Then Sadik Muhammad Khin took refuge with the Makhdims of Uchh, 
who sent him to Hayat Ullah Khan, Governor of Mooltan, with their 
recommendations. Hayat Ullah Kh&n granted him the district of 
Chowdhry south of the Sutlej in jagir. Sadik Muhammad Khfn dis- 
tinguished himselfas an extender of cultivation, and a suppressor of rob- 
bers. His next promotion was the grant of the town and country of 
Farid, a robber chief whom he defeated and killed with his followers, 
In 1739 A.D. (1152 A.H.. Sadik Muhammad Khan obtained the title of 
Nawéb from Nadir Shah, and in the anarchy following the invasion of 


+ Nor,—The village in which Dera Ghési Khan stands is hence known as Heji Ghézi, 
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Nadir Shah, he succeeded in seizing the country bounded by the Sutlej 
on the north, Bikanir on the east, Sindh on the south, and theIndus on 
the west. Sadik Muhammad Khaén was succeeded by his son Bahiwal 
Khan, who founded thetown of Bah4éwalpur, and whoisknown as Bahéwal 
Khén “the great,” It was in the time of his successor, Mubarak Khan, 
that the Nawabs of Bah4walpur first established themselves permanently 
in this district. In 1751 A. D. (t164 A. H) Mubarak Khé&n seized the 
country about Madwala, now a large village on the right bank of 
the Chenab between Shahr Sultan and Alfpur, just opposrte the junc- 
tion of the Sutlej and Chenab, from the Nahars, and in the same years he 
took Bet Doma, a village and tract south of Sitpur, from Makhdim 
Sheikh Réjd of Sitpur. Bahéwal Khan II was the next Nawab. In 
1781 A. D, (1194 A, H.) he took the parganah of Jatof from Makhdim 
Sheikk Raji of Sitpur. The native histories say that he took it on 
farm, but this is hardlv credible. The Nawdb was the most powerful, 
and the Makhdims were growing every day weaker. The Nawéb had 
already taken part of the Makhdums’ country by force and was shortly 
to take the rest. It was about 1790 that the Indus lett its old course 
which joined the Chenab close to Uchh, and took the bed it now 
occupies. The south of the district was thus laid open to the attacks 
of Bahawalpur, and the Nawab at once availed himself of the og-portu- 
nity. He took without a contest Alipur, Shahr Sultan, Sitpur, and 
Khairpur, in short the remainder of the Alipur Tahsil from the 
Nahars and the Makhdims of Sitpur. He also proceeded to take the 
whole of the western and southern portion of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil 
from the rulers of Dera Ghazi Khan, hat we will leave him in possession 
of the Alipur Tahsil for the present, and give an account of the remain- 
ing governments that existed in this district. 


8. It has already ee aoe fe! the Biltiches occupied Se left 

ank of the Indus at the end of the fifteenth 

pee Kh century, and that in 1484 A. D. Haji Khan 
founded Dera Ghazi Khan. His son was 

Ghazi Khan, and alternate Haji Khins and Ghazi Khans ruled untii 
1769 A. D. (1183 A. H.) As far as this district knows them, they were 
ood governors. They encouraged agriculture and excavated canals. 
Bne of them, said to be the first Ghazi Khan, founded the town of 
Kinjar on the bank of the Indus. Mahmud Gujar was the son of one 
Yusaf. He became Wazir to the last Ghazi Khan, and, under the pre- 
text of saving the government from conspirators, called in Ghulam Shah 
Kalhora, Governor of Sindh, whe took Vera Ghazi Khan, arrested the 
last Ghézi Khan, and cartied him a prisoner to Sindh, where he died. 
Ghulam Shah left Mahmid Gujar as Governor of Dera Gh&zi Khan. 
He was maintained by the kings of Khurasan and received from them 
Nawibship and the title of Jin Nisér Khan. Mahmid Gijar ruled 
for 30 years, and was succeeded by his nephew Barkhurdar, who was 
superseded by governors sent direct from Khurasan. Mahmid Gujar 
has a great reputation as a good governor in this district. He bought 
much land which Government owns to this day. He built the fort of 
Mahmid Kot. The Shia Muhammadans in this district date from the 
time of the Kalhora invasion caused by Mahmud Gijar. After the 
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Gijars, a number of governors were sent direct from Khurasén. Anarchy 
provaled on the left bank of the Indus, which prepared the country 
or the invasion of Bahawal Khan II in 1791. Here we may leave 
the Dera Ghézi Khan part of Muzaffargarh at the same point where 
we left Sitpur, and give an account of the part of the district that 
was subject to Mooltan. 


9. The Langés referred to in para. 4 were expelled in 1526 A. D. 
mis eee : by the Arghans nominally acting on behalf of 
© Moltan Ss Baber, and in Akbar’s reign, Mooltan was in- 
corporated in the Delhi empire as a Sdbah or 
province. Of the sub-divisions of the Mooltan province, the only two 
mentioned in the Ain Akbari are Rangptr and Sitpur. Though we 
know from general history that this district must have been sometimes 
subject to Delhi and sometimes to Khurasén, neither monarchy had 
much effect on its internal history, and the local chicfs carried on their 
public improvements and their little wars without interference from 
head-quarters. Occasionally, one of two rival competitors tried to 
strengthen his cause by obtaining a deed of grant from Delhi or Kabul. 
But a strong band of followers proved a better support than any sandd 
or firmén. <A favorite saying of the local historians in describing 
the rise of some chief who, if a settled government had existed, would 
have been hung, is— 
Udhar Dilhi di Saltanat men fatur ; 
Idhar Shéhén Kébul ke nazaion se dir. 
On that nde anarchy in the Deli kingdom ; 
On this side far from the eyes of the Kings of Kabul. 
I have, therefore, as far as possible avoided all notice of the nominally 
central governments and only mentioned extrancous history as far 
as it bears on the district. On this principlo, Mooltan has no history 
connected with the district from the time of the Langas to the 
establishment of the Mooltani Pathans, as they were called. These 
were a family of Saddozai Afghans and a branch of the family to 
which Ahmad Shah, Taimir Shah, Zaman Shab, and Shah Shujah, 
kings of Kabul, belonged, The first of the family who came to India 
was Husain Khién, who held Rangpur in this district in jagir in the 
time of Aurangzéb. Zahid Khan was the first of the family who 
became Nawdb of Mooltan. This was in 1738 A.D. Between the 
accession of Zéhid Khén and that ofhis son Shuja Khan, simple 
anarchy prevailed. Shuja Kh4én was invested with the government 
of Mooltan in 1767 A.D. He founded Shujabad in the Mooltan 
District opposite Khaéngarh. In his time the Bhangi Sikhs overran the 
country and occupied Mooltan, driving Shuja Khin to Shujahad. To 
this day the raids and cruelty of the Bhangi Sikhs live in the memory 
of the peasants living along the right bank of the Chenab. Shujs 
Khé&n was succeeded by his son Muzaffar Khan, but did not recover 
Mooltan till 1779 A. D., when he was reinstated by Taimir Shah, king 
of Kabul, who expelled the Sikhs and appointed Muzaffar Khan, gover- 
nor. with the title of Naw&b. Muzafiar Khén governed Mooltan till 
1818 A. D., when Mooltan was besieged and taken by the Sikhs, and 
the Naw&b with five of his sons was killed, Muzatlar Khén's rule 
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was a continued war. It is, however, only as a civil governor 
that we have to do with him, and it is surprising that he 
should have found time for making such improvements in the 
country on the right bank of the Chenab. The country in this dis- 
trict attached to Mooltan, included the talukas of Rangpur, Murdéd&bad,. 
Muzaffargarh, Khéngarh and Ghazanfargarh. Muzaffar Khan dug 
canals, made embankments and extended cultivation. He established 
many persons of his own tribe in this part, a fact to be remembered 
when we come to relate the tenure of the Mooltani Pathéns, In 1794 
A. D. he founded the fort and town of Muzaffargarh. His sister Khan 
Bibi built the fort and town of Khéngarh, and his brother Ghazanfar 
Khén, the fort and town of Ghazanfargarh. 


10. The governors that occupied the north of the district 
nes eau ce ; including the greater part of what is now the 
The Thal Nawabs-«-: Sandénwan Tahsil, were first Mirhénf Bildches, 
Adu Khin, a son of one of the Ghazi Khfns, is 
said to have founded Kot Adi. When the fortunes of the Ghazi Khans 
became low, Mahmud Gdjar succeeded as before related and built the fort 
of Mahmud Kot to maintain his authority in the Ghazi Khan tracts on 
the left bank of the Indus. Next, a family of Jaskéni Biliches ruled 
the north of the district. Then follows an interval during which the 
Kalhoras of Sindh ruled, their Chief being Abdul Nabbi. He became 
unpopular on account of his tyranny, and objectionable to the Kabul 
king because he did not pay the revenue. Muzaffar Khén, Naw&b of 
Mooltan, was sent to coerce him. Muhammad Khén Bahddar Khel 
officiated for Muzatfar Khan at Mooltan, and on his return was appoint- 
ed Nawab of Mankera and the Thal. Before he obtained possession 
he had to fight a battle with Abdul Nabbi at Leiah, in which the latter 
was defeated and his son Muhammad Anf killed, This was in 1792 
A.D. Muhammad Khén Bahddar Khel has left his mark on the north 
of the district by the canals which he dug. He appears to have been a 
good ruler, and, though his name is forgotten, it is he that is referred to 
as the Nawab of the Thal. He died in 1815 A. D, leaving a daughter 
who was married to Héfiz Ahmad Kh4n. Their son, Sher Muhammad 
Khan, succeeded to the Nawdbship under the guardianship of his 
father. In 1820 Ranjit Singh took Mankera and drove the Naw&b to 
Dera Ismail Khan, of which his descendant is now titular Nawab. 
The country under the Thal Nawdébs was known as Kachhi Shaméli, 
opposed to Kachhi Janibi, which was Bahfwal Khan’s dominion. That 
the word Kachhi, which means land subject to river-action, should ever 
have been applied to the Thal, strongly corroborates the tradition that 
the Indus at one time flowed down the Thal mentioned in the chapter 
on physical geocraphy. At present it is hard to imagine anything less 
like a Kachhi than the Thal is, 


11, We have now brought our four governments to the point 
where they begin to fall and to become united 
under one head. The process was completed in 
the thirty years between 1790 and 1820 A. D. 
We left Bah&wal Khén II, with the district lying open to him by 
the shifting of the Indus to the west and having just seized those 
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ments. 
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talukas which now form the Alipur Tahsfl. In the part of the district 
which had been ruled from Dera Ghazi Khan there prevailed the 
anarchy which followed the rule of Mahmud Gijar. Between 1790 
A. D. and the end of the century Bahdwal Khan 11 took possession of 
the talukas of Araéin Kinjar, Khor, Mahri, Seri and Trund, which now 
form the southern and western part of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil This 
country and the Alfpur Tahsil were called Kachhi Janubi, opposed to 
the Kachhi Shamifli of the Thal Nawals. He and his successor, Sadik 
Khan II, and Bahéwal Khan III brought the country under a settled 
government, encouraged cultivation an | excavated canals. The dates of 
their accessions and deaths are not on record until we come to Bahéiwal 
Khan III, who was the governor that helped Edwardes at the siege of 
Mooltan. He died in 1852 A. D. In 1818 A, D. the Sikhs took 
Mooltan, and the talukas formerly governed by Muzailar Khin, viz., 
Rangpur, Muradabad, Muzaffargarh, Khingarh and Ghazanfargarh, were 
henceforward administered by the Sikh goveruors uf Meoltan. In 1819 
the Sikhs took Dera Ghazi Khan, but Bahiwal Khan remained in 
possession of his conquests. In 1820 the Sikhs took Mankera, from 
which the north of this district was governed. Bahdwal Khan submit- 
ted to the Sikhs, and thus the whole district became united under the 
rule of Ranjit Singh. A re-distribution then took place, Bahdwal 
Khan was confirmed in his conquests, which were farmed to him for a 
sum, the amount of which, as every historian, native and European, 
gives it differently, had better be omitted. ‘The northein part of the 

istrict continued to be governed from Maukeia, and Muzaflar Khin’s 
talukas were governed from Mooltan. The Mooltani Pathans fled the 
country, and went for the most part to Dera Ismail Khin, not to return 
until the English came in 1849 A. D. In 1822 the celebrated Séwan 
Mal, who was peshkar to tiie governor of Mooltan, Bhaya Badan Hazari, 
fell out with his superior officer, and the talukas of Muzaffargarh, 
Murdd&bad and Ghazanfargarh were given to him by Ranjit Singh 
in farm. Bahéwal Khin failed to pay the sum for which his countiy 
was farmed to him. General Ventura was sent from Lahore with an 
army, and drove the Bahiwalpurians out of the district and across the 
Chenab, which has since formed the boundary between this district and 
Bahawalpur. How the north of the district joined Mooltan I cannot 
find out ; but in 1829 the whole of the present district of Muzaffargarh 
was united under Diwdin Sdiwan Mal, goveinor of Mooltan. 


12, Though under the Bahawalpur Nawibs part of the districthas 

neg ; enjoyed a fainly settled administration, SAwan 
under S{wan Mal, Ss Mal’s: government was better than anything 
that had preceded it. Its sole object was the 

accumulation of wealth for the Diwan. The execution of public works, 
the administration of justice and security of life and property, were a 
secondary consideration, and were insisted on only because without 
them agriculture would not prosper, and the revenue would not be 
paid. When one examines his numerous cesses and sees how he levied 
dues to pay the people’s alms and perform their religious duties, and 
then paid the poor and the Brahmans what he thought a fair amount 
and pocketed the rest; how he levied a cess in return for keeping his 
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word, and how he encouraged his officials to take bribes and then made 
them duly credit the amount in the public accounts,—one’s admiration 
for the great Diwfn is less than it would be, if based on history. The 
district was divided into the 24 talukas mentioned in the margin and 
which are shown in the talukawdér map accompanying this report. Each 
taluka was governed by a kérdfr, a muharir, and a few soldiers, A 
better account of how the government was carried on cannot be given 
than by translating a specimen of the instructions given to a kirdér— 


1. “Treat the subjects well. Work in extending cultivation. 
Collect the revenue with acuteness. Every harvest and 
every year let cultivation and the revenue increase. 


2. “Protect the taluka effectually. Let not theft and wicked- 
ness occur. If a theft takes placo, before all things cause 
restitution to be made to the complainant, search for the 
thief, imprison him, and after two months send the list of 
thieves to me for suitable orders of imprisonment or fine. 


8. “Send the revenue punctually in the following instalments : 


“Kharif, 1st instalment 15th Magar. 
2nd instalment 15th Poh. 
3rd instalment 15th Maugh, 


“Rabbie st instalment 15th Jcth. 
2nd instalment 15th Hark, 
8rd instalment 15th Sdwaa. 


4, “On Harh Ist, send a list of the current prices, signed by 
honorable panches and zamindars, 


5. “ Every year inthe month of Badra come to my office and 
settle your accounts. 

6. “Settle cases of the hither and farther hank of the Ghari by 
means of letters to the vakils stationed at Ahmadpir 
and Bah4walpur, and to the kaérd4rs of that state, with 
politeness, and secure your object, 


7. “ Perform the clearance and excavation of the canals in 
time, that the irrigators may not have to wait, and that 
time may not pass. 


8. “When you go to appraise or divide crops, or to assess 
revenue, make the papers of the muharir, dumbir and 
panch agree. Let there not be discrepancy. 


9. “ Act according to the before mentioned provisions of this 
&in. Let there be no difference from it. Subsist on your 
pay. Covet net from any one, and rest your hopes on no 
one, nor let your muharirs do so. If you do, you are 
strictly responsible, 


“ Pay the soldiers with your own hands according to the 
iin scale, and deduct whatever deductions are due from 
them.” 

11, Here are entered the names and pay of the kardér, 

mubarir and other servants, 
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In spite of the warning against extortion, the kérdars were allow- 
to receive nazarfnds and subsistence allowance when they went on 
ia dee duty, such as measuring crops. The subsistence was on the 
ollowing scale; flour 3 sérs, ghi } sér, dal } sér, gram for horse 3 sérs, 
spices 1 anna. Nazarinés had to be paid in to government, There 
were five grades of kaérdérs who received from Rs. 15 to Rs. 60 per 
month, and five grades of muharirs receiving from Rs. 8 to Rs, 20 per 
month. Soldiers were divided into the war and revenue departments, 
A sowar in the war department received Rs. 15to Rs 20,andin the 
revenue department Rs. 12 a month. Foot soldiers in the war depart- 
ment received Rs. 7 and Rs. 6, and in the revenue department Rs, 3 
and Rs. 5. There are few personal details of Siwan Mal’s government 
which relate to this distriet. How he excavated and improved canals has 
been already told. How he created or extended the tenure called chak- 
déri will be described among the tenures, and his revenue system will 
be described in its proper place. During the rule of Séwan Mal a 
large number of Labdné colonists from the Punjab settled here. There 
are now more Labdnis in Muzaflargarh District than in the other 
districts of the Mooltan and Derajat Divisious put together. 


13. eee onthe ir an ase aad ean was suceceded 
: ; his son Mulréj, of whom nothing particular 
sabeguele connected with this district is known, When 
Mulraj broke into rebellion, Lieutenant Edwardes’ troops passed through 
this district from Kureshf ferry on the Indus across the Chenab, just 
before the battle of Kineyree. Before Edwardes marched through this 
district, while Mulréj’s troops under Har Bhagwan Singh occupied Dairé 
Din Panah, Kot Adi and Kureshi, the zamindars of Jatoi had robbed 
Parabh Dial, the kardér of Jatoi, and made hian over to the servants of the 
Naw4b of Bahawalpur. A force of 200 men under Jowdahir Mal, Emina- 
bidi, was sent from Kureshi to punish the people of Jatoi. The 
Bahéwalpur troops, 1,500 in number under Muizuddin Khan Khékwani, 
crossed the Chenab and met Jowdhir Mal at Alipur. Jowdhir Mal, seeing 
himself outnumbered, fled. The Bahdwalpur troops killed a hundred 
of his soldiers and pursued Jowéhir Mal nearly to Khaéngarh, where he 
found a refuge. 


14. In April or May 1849 the British districts of Khangarh and 

ve .. lLeiah were formed. Khangarh contained the 

se istrict ander Brite resent tabsils of Muzaffargarh, and Alfpur, and 
the talukas of Garh Maharajé and Ahmadpur, 
which are nowin Jhang. Khangarh was first named as the head-quar- 
ters of the district, but before the end of 1849 it was removed to Mu- 
zaffargarh. Khéngarh contained four tahsils—Rangpir, Khangarh 
with its head-quarters at Muzaffargarh, Kinjar and Sitpur. What is 
now the Sanénwén Tahsil was in the Leiah District, and had its head- 
quarters at Kot Add. In 1859 the Sanénwén Tabsil was separated from 
Leiah and added to this district, and the district took the name of Mu- 
zaflargarh and was attached to the Mooltan Division. It was in 1861 
that the district took its present shape. The Rangpur Tahsil was 
abolished, The talukas of Garh Maharéjé and Ahmadpur were ge 
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to Jhang, and the rest of the tahs{l was attached to Muzaffargarh Tahsil. 
The Kinjar Tahsil was abolished and its talukas added to Muzaffargarh. 
With the exception of these territorial transfers, the district has no 
events of interest other than those connected with ordinary district 
management since annexation. In 1857 a body of mutineers from 
Mooltan were defeated by the zamindérs under Allah Dad Khan of 
Khéngarh, but the mutiny left no other sign. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner reported that there was not a single mutineer in Muzaffargarh Jail 
when the amnesty was proclaimed, and that no buildings were destroyed 
during the mutiny, Ofthe famine of 1861 the Deputy Commissioner 
writes: “ Fortunately did not reach here,” but numberless people 
flocked here from Hindustan in scarch of food, and famine works had to 
be started. The only colonists who were introduced during British rule 
were the Mooltani Pith4ns who returned and partly recovered the lands 
from which they had been expelled in 1818 A. D. by the Sikhs, The 
following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners who have adminis- 
tered the district since annexation :— 
we ie eee ee DATE OF CHARGE. 


Years. Names of Deputy Commissioners. 





Received. Made over, 
1849 | Mr. Wedderburn 
Mr. J H. Prinsep 
Lieut. James 
1850-57 | Lieut, Fariington 
Capt. Voyle 
Lieut, McNeile 
Licut. Tighe 
Capt. Bistow 
1858 | Mr, Ienderson 
1859 | Capt. Bristow 
Capt. Maxwell 
1860} Lieut. Tighe 
1861 | Cupt. J. 8. Tighe Tr .. | Ist Jan. '61 31st July ’61 
Capt. T. F. Forster sé oe eee | Ist Aug. 61 3Ist Oct ’61 
1862; Cupt. J 8. Tighe te oo es. | Ist Nov. ‘61 31st July '62 
1862-65 | Capt H.J. Hawes wees ane | Lt Arg *62 24th Oct ‘65 
Mi. R G. Melvill ase ee. | 25th Oct. '65 24th Dec. '65 
1866 | Major H J, Mawes wie .. | 26th Dec, 65 | 8th Apl. 66 
Capt. RG. Melvill ie wae .. | 9th Apl. "66 16th Dec. '66 
1867-68 | Major Il J. Hawes cee we | 17th Dec.’66 | 2nd May ’68 
Capt. Armstrong ... «wee oe | Sd May '68 14th June '68 
1869 | Capt. J. Fendall coe = wee )~S sas | 15th June '68 | 30th Apl, 69 
Mr. G. E, Wakefield... vi .. | lst May '69 81st Oct. '69 
1870; Capt. J. Fendall eee : -. | Ist Nov. ’69 28th July ’70 
Mr. M. Macauliffe coe aes wee | 29th Jaly '70 | 7th Sept. '70 
1871| Capt. J. Fendall eee » eee | Sth Sept °70 27th May '71 
Capt. fF. J. Miller vee owes wee | 28th May 71 | 9th June '71 
1872| Mr. F. D. Bullock coe = esse «| «LOth June °71 | 9th Feb. '72 
Lieut. F. J. Miller sees | awe . | 10th Feb. '72 =| 22nd Mar °72 
1873-75 | Mr. J. D. Tremlette ore .. | 23rd Mar. 72 | 16th Aug.®’75 
1875| Mr.F,E. Moore «2 «  .. | 17th Aug ‘75 | 6th Nov. °75 
1876 | Mr.J. D. Tremlette ae eos | 6th Nov, “76 8rd June '76 
Mr. D. B. Sinclair oon aes | 4th June 76 8rd July 76 
1877 | Mr. J. D. Tremlette vee ue oo. | 4th July '76 8th Mar. '77 
1878} Major F.D. Harrington... .. ...] 9th Mar. '77 8th Dec. ’78 
1879} Mr. M. Macauliffe soo owes eae f 9th Dec, °78 9th May '79 
Mr, Edward O'Brien... « eo f 10th May '79 26th Oct. '79 
1880 | Mr, M, Macauliffe coo ones sve f 20th Oct, “79 7th Mar, ‘80 
Mr. Edward O’Brien ... . «se Sth Mar, ’80 


ene 
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Cuarrer If].—POPULATION, HOUSES, FOOD AND CLOTHING. 
1, According to the census of 1868 the population was 295,547, 


Population. with accounts of 
the chief tribes, 


As regards density of population the district 
ranked twenty-second out of the thirty-two 
districts of the Punjab, having ninety-cight 


persons to the square mile, Grouped according to religion, the popula- 


tion consisted of— 


Christians bas 30 
Muhammadans wee «=: 249,865 
Hindus dee 36,746 
Sikhs cae 2,571 
Budhists and Jains re 2 
Others ea 6,333 
The chief tribes and their numbers were as follows :— 
Muhammadans, 
Jats we =: 158,952 
Biltiches 41,737 
Rajputs 78,330 
Syads sae 7,180 
Pathins sak 1,868 
Others dia 82,396 
Lindus and Sikhs, 
Aroras sae 31,308 
Labanas 2,476 
Brahmans gai 1,360 
Khatris eats $43 
Others 3,030 


2, In this district the word Jat includes that congeries of Muham- 
Jats madan tribes which are not Syads, Biltiches, 
Pathéns and Kureshis, According to this 
definition Jats would include Réjputs. This I believe is correct. The 
Jats have always been recruited from the Rajputs. There is not a 
Jat in the district who has any knowledge, real or fancied, of his ances- 
tors that would notsay that he was oncea Rajput. Certain Jat tribes 
as the Panwéar, Parihar, Chhajr4, Daha, Guraha, Bhatti, Massan, Bhutté, 
Sahi, Sidl, Jéngla, and others have names and traditions which seem to 
connect them more closely with Hindustan. Some bear the Rajput 
title of Rai, and others, as the Saigals and Khairds, though Muhamma- 
dans, associate a Brahman with the Mull4n at marriage ceremonies, 
while the Panwars, Parihdrs, Bhattis, Joiy4s, and others bear the names 
of well-known tribes of Réjputéné. The fact is that it is impossible to 
define between Jats and Mussalman Rajputs. And the difficulty is ren- 
dered greater by the word Jat, also meaning an agriculturist, respeo= 
tive of his race and Jat&ki agriculture. In conversation about agricul- 
ture I have been referred to a Syad Zaildér with the remark, “ Ask 
Anwar Shah ; he isa better Jat than we are,” 
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The Jat tribes are exceedingly numerous. There are 165 in the 
Sanfnw4n Tahsil alone. They have no large divisions embracing 
several small divisions. Nor do they trace their origin toa common 
stock. No tribe is pre-eminent in birth or caste. Generally Jats marry 
into their own tribe, but they have no hesitation in marrying into other 
tribes. They give their daughters frecly to Biliches in marriage. But 
the Biltiches say that they do not give their daughters to Jats. This 
is, however, a Biliich story; many instances of Jats married to Bilichnis 
could be named. 


The best known Jat tribes are the following :— 


On the right bank of the Chenab are settled the Khairds Sidls, 
with their branch the Surbinis, the Traggars, Thaims and Chhajrés. 
In the Sénanwan Tahsil are Parihdrs, Panwars, Gurahfs and Pattals. 
In the centre of the district are Metlas, Makwals, Bhuttas, Diwilas, 
Mahras, and near Kinjar the Dhanotr and Janglé tribes abound. On the 
bank of the Indus, and in the south of the district, the Bilviches become 
more numerous, and the majority of the Jats have a Sindhi origin 
shown by their bearing the title of Jim. Of these Sindhi Jats, are the 
Damar, Unér and Sarki tribes. The leading men among the Jats are 
Jalléand Shajawal of the Traggar tribe near Rangpdr, Sfihib Khan 
Sial, Muhammad Yar Thaim near Muzaffarcarh, Ghulam Haidar Jinglé 
of Kinjar, Pir Muhammad and Umarvadé Chhajréis, Ahmad Yar 
Damar, Jam Massi Unar, Fazil Muhammad Panthain, Ahmad Yar 
Hinjré, Salih Muhammad Parihér, and Mién Jivan Guraha. 


3. The Bildches differ little from the Jats with whom they have 
The Bihiches freely intermarried and mixed, and with whom 
. they live. The tribes are numerous, but have no 
arrangement into Tumans and Phallis like the Biliches on the frontier. 
No tribe is pre-eminent on account of descent. The only common bond 
isthe name Bilich. In the south of the district, the distinctive Biliich 
dress of a smock-frock reaching to the heels may occasionally be seen, 
especially among the Drishaks, but as a rule a Bildch cannot be distin- 
guished from a Jat. In this district they cannot even boast that they 
excel in the standard Bildch virtues of hospitality, want of industry, 
and robbery. Certain tribes, as the Surhdnis, Ghazlanis, Gopfngs 
and Chandias have the worst of characters, but they are no worse 
than the neighbouring Jats. None understand the Biltch language. 
Biliiches are found generally tLroughout the district, but are more 
numerous on the bank of the Indus, and in the south. Their chief 
tribes are the Chandias, the Gurmdnis (among whom Midn Mahbib, 
Honorary Magistrate, is a leading man), the Gopdngs, the Jatofs 
(among whom Kaur4é Khan is the wealthiest), the Laghéris, Mastois 
and Drishaks. 


4. The Syadsare chiefly Bukhéris and Gilfnis. There are other 

less known divisions as the Husaini, Matidudi 

Byads. and Shamasi, Historically, the best known is 
the Syad family of the Makhdim of Sitpur, for sanctity Diwan 
Muhammad Ghous, the kecper of the shrine of Alampir at Shahr 
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Sultén. Both these are Bokhfri Syads. Muhammad Shah, cuardian of 
the shrine of Pir Amir in the village of Jflwiila, is a Gildni Syad. 
The tribe of Kaheri in the Sanfnwan Tahsil prefer to bo Syads and 
call themselves Shah, but their claim is not gencrally admitted. They 
are very good cultivators, which gives a blow to their pretensions, for 
the Syads here are more noted for rapacity than industry. It should be 
mentioned here that the keepers of shrincs, whether Syads, Kurcshi or 
other tribes, are styled Makhdtim. 


5. The Pathans came to this district, as already described, at the 
aa end of last and beginning of this century. 
as Their present representatives are of the Alizai, 
Babar, Tarin, Bidozai, Bimizai and Yusafzai tribes. The members of 
the family of Nawdib Foujdar Khan, c.s,1.,and Nawab Hasan Khfn, 
c.8.1,0f the Alizai tribe are jagirdars and owners of Lélpir in Mu- 
zaffargarh Tahsil, but they live at DeraIsmail Khin. The Bihars own 
most land. Their chicf representatives are Allah Dad Khan, Honorary 
Magistrate of Khingarh, Mahmud Khan, and Ghulfim Nabbi Khan of 
Khangan. The Tarins live in the Sanénwan Talsil at Kuhdéwar. The 
only Tarins of note are Lél Khan and his brother Shah Nawéz Khan. 
None of the other Pathdns are remarkable. 


6. Of the other paineanapne sae ie only ones worth men- 
. tioning are the Jhabels, Kihals, Mors and Ku- 
Jhabels, Kihals, Mors. = tsnas The Jhabels came originally from Sindh. 
They cannot tell how long ago, but it is remarkable that of all the 
tribes of the district they alone speak pure Sindhi. They aro also 
addressed by the honorific title of Jim. They live mainly by fishing 
and gathering pabbans, but many have taken to agriculture, They 
are reckoned good Muhammadans. The Kihals and Mois are said to 
be one tribe. In the north of the district they are called Mor, eat 
crocodiles and tortoises, and no Muhaminadan will associate with them. 
In the south they do not eat these reptiles, and are considered good 
Mubammadans. Kihals and Mors live by fishing, but some have taken 
to agriculture. They, as well as the Jhahels, are fond of cultivating 
samuké4, a grain that is sown in the mud left by the retreating rivers. 
These tribes live separately in villages near the rivers called Midni, 
from Me, @ finherman. There is an old report in the Deputy 
Commissioner's office which says that these three tribes were cannibals, 
but modern observation does not confirm this, 


7. The tribe Kutaén4 are said to be Chihrés converted to 
Pree Islam. The derivation of the name Ku- 
i tiné is not known. In vernacular it is spelt 
Kurténé and pronounced Kutaéné. They live by cutting reeds and grass, 
and by making thatched roofs, ropes, reed huts, and other reed-work. On 
account of their willingness, Kuténfs are sought after as servants, and 
become chowkidars, village kotwals, servants, and even cooks, 


8. The Kureshis, though numerically small, deserve notice on ac- 


‘i count of their sanctity and present influence 
The Kareshifamiliess and wealth, The Kureshf family, which now 
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owns land near Karim Dad Kureshi and Gujrat, say that they received 
their lands from aking of Delhi. Their ancestors were counsellors and 
servants of the Dera Ghfzi Khén and Bahawalpur Nawébs and of Séwan 
Mal. Sheikh Haidar, Zaildér of Kureshi, is the present representative 
of the family. Another Kureshi family owns Thatah Kureshi and the 
neighbourhood on the bank of Chenab between Muzaffargarh and 
Khangerh. The present representatives are Muhammad Baksh, 
Zaildar, and Nar Muhammad. They own much land, and are well off. 
The Kureshis of Sheikh Umar in the Sanénwén Tahsil are large land- 
owners and rich, Their representatives are Ghul4m Nabbi and 


Pir Baksh. 


9, Of the Hindus the Kirér tribe are the most remarkable. They 
Hindu tmbes also style themselves Aroras. They claim to 

have been Khshatris who became outcasts 
during Pars Rém’s persecution of the Khshatris, The ancestors of the 
present Kirdrs fled to Kirét Prustha. Kirars are divided into three 
main tribes— 


Uttarédhi, 
Dakhané. 
Dahif. 


The Uttarédhis and Dakhands say that they were so named because 
they fled from Pars Ram to the north and south respectively, 
The origin of the name Dahr4é is not known. Each main tribe is 
divided into numerous sub-divisions, the nomenclature of which defies 
classification. A few sub-divisions such as the Mate and Guriwéré are 
found in the three main tribes. In Alipur the Malotr4 are found only in 
the Dakhané and Dakra tribes, and the Sachdev is found only in the 
Uttaridhi tribes. The Kantror is found only in the Uttarédh{f. In 
three towns that I have examined the following was the result :— 


In Kot Adi ‘ers were— 
Uttarddhis 33 Sub-divisions. 
Dakhands 85 do. 
Dahras None. 


In Kinjhar there were— 


Uttaridhis 27 Sub-divisions, 
Dakhands 38 do. 
Dahras 13 do. 


In Alipur there were— 


Uttaraédhis 27 Sub-divisions, 
Dakhanfs 75 do. 
Dahr&s 19 do. 


The inquiry was incomplete, because it ought to have extended over 
a much larger number of towns, All it points to is that there are more 
sub-divisions of Dakhanés than of the othor tribes in the distriet, The 
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sub-divisions of each tribe intermarry, but the tribes do not inter- 
marry. Uttariédhi Chéolas will not marry Dakhan& Chéolas or Dahré 
Chéolds and vice versd. In religion they worship the Krishna incarna- 
tion, or the river, or both, and their legends point to a revival of 
Hinduism having taken place in these parts between three and four 
hundred years ago by spiritual guides named Shéinji and Lalji being 
sent from Bindraéban to bring back the Hindus who had begun to err 
and to worship at Muhammadan shrines. In 1600 Sambat came 
Shémji from Bindréban. His guru gave him two idols and said : 
“The Hindus of the western country of the Sindh are ignorant of their 
religion. They have no guru to guide them between good and bad. 
Go to the west and teach the Hindus the ceremonies of their religion ; 
make them your disciples (Sevak). Your words will have speedy etficct. 
Remain not in the pursuit of worldly affairs.” When Shdmji reached the 
Sindh, he made two and-a-half disciples, viz., two Khatris and halfa 
Chandia Bilich ! He established a mandar at Dera Ghazi Khén, and 
there are now mandars of Shémji at Dera Ismail Khan, Kot Sultan, 
Kot Adu, ana Mooltan. Lélji wasa worshipper of Krishna who sent him 
on anerrand similar to Shimji. He first declined to go. Krishna gave 
him an idol of himself and told him to start for the Indus, and that Laljf 
would know it was following by the tinkle of the jhanjars on the idol’s 
feet. When Lflji reached the country west of Dera Ghfzi Khfn he 
stopped and looked round. The idol said: “ You have stopped, 1 am 
going no further.” Lalji stopped and built a mandar to Krishna by 
the name of Sri Gopinathji, which exists to this day. Other Lalji 
shrines are at Dera Ismail Khan called S1i Ndgarji and at Bahéwalpur 
called Sri Girdhéariji. 


Another large body of sectaries are the Sinwal Shéhis. In 1545 
Shnwal Shghi Sambat, Guri Nanak took a journey into 
an, fh e e 

the Sindh country and found the Kirfrs igno- 

rant of religion and without a guru. He appointed a guru to teach 

them. Saénwal Shah was the name of Nanak’s servant, and the gurus 

that followed were called Nanak Shahi, The gurus of the Sinwal Shéh 
sect are called Sanwal Shah potras, 


The last sect of Kirdrs are the worshippers of the river under the 
name of Jindpir. The Thakar Kirérs are the 
gurus of the river worshippers. This worship 
is most prevalent in the Alipur Tahsil. On Sundays the river wore 
shippers go to a neighbouring canal or river to worship. They make 
a raft of reeds, place on it a chirégh made of flour which they light 
and allow to float away. Itis a remarkable thing that the spiritual 
guides of these four sects have quite forced the Brahmans into the 
shade. In influence, wealth and intelligence the Shémji dasi Gusains, 
the Lélji Gusains, the Sénwal Shéh potras and the Thakars are far 
superior to the local Brahmans and receive much more respect. Almost 
the whole of trade, money-lending and banking is in the hands of 
Kirfrs. They have no prejudice against any kind of work and will sell 
vegetables or shoes, load donkeys, and do other work which an ortho- 
dox Hindu would refuse, They make very industrious cultivators, 


River worshippers. 


G0 


Jn correspondence and aecounts Kirfrs use a peculiar character called 
Kiréki, They are not popular among the people. And a proverb says: 
Kin Kirdr kutte dé, 
Visih na kije sute da. 
“Don’t trust a crow, a Kirér or a dog even when asleep,” 
And a song is sung of their cowardice— 
Char chor, 
Chaurasi sssin, 
Hamlé kita chor, 
Drukiose assén, 
Lanat choran ! 
Shabés assan. | 


The 1obbers were four, 

And we eighty-four. 

The robbers attacked, 

We 1an away, 

D—n the robhers ! 

Well done we! 
Still they have all the merit of thrift and industry, and in spite of 
the proverb are generally trusted by their Muhammadan neighbours. 
The earlier Muhammadan rulers seem to have behaved with tolera- 
tion to the Kinférs. The Hindu revival led by Shdmjf, Lalji, and 
Saénwal Shah took place while the Ghizi Khans were rulers. Latterly 
however they were very badly treated. They were allowed to ride on 
donkeys and were obliged to wear caps instead of turbans under certain 
circumstances. Unmentionable indignities were inflicted on them. In 
documents they are described as Mati-ul-Islam or subject to Islém. 


10. The Labands settled here during the rule of the Sikhs whose 
a religion they still profess. Their chief occupa- 

oe tion is rope-making. Some have become rich, 
and trade and lend money; a few have taken to agriculture and make 
industrious cultivators. At the census of 1868 there were more 
Labfnés in this district than in the rest of the Mooltan and Derajat 
Divisions put together. 


11. The Brahmans are either Sarstits or Pushkarnas. They are 
in a state of insignificance, socially as well as 
ena religiously. Generally ignorant, few have even 
knowledge enough to perform a Brahman’s ritualistic duties. In suits 
between Brahmans turning on Hindu law or Brahminical custom, they 
invariably call Kirér witnesses to give evidence on the law, 
None of the other Hindu tribes call for any notice. 


12. The following statement will show the area of land owned 
Area of land owned by by each tribe: 


each tribe, 
Muhammadans. 
Acres. 
Jats eu ose «852,259 
Biliches ... os «= 41,504 
Syads ee «- 107,990 
Pathéns ... wee ~«=—-—« G , 666 


Others ove aes 113,907 
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Hindus. 
Kirars ese eee 200,226 
Labindés ... ecg 660 
Brahmans ... ‘ue 3,173 
Others eee eee 13,347 


13. The rural population are lodged in houses of three kinds. 
Each has its peculiar name, Kotha, a house 
with mud or brick walls, and a flat roof; 
silh, a house with mud or grass walls and a thatched roof; gariré, 
an arched hut of grass. Garirés are most used in the inundated 
parts of the distiict. A very few of the wealthier agriculturists 
own a@ mari, 1.¢., @ masonry house of one or two storeys, and some 
have in the neighbourhood of their dwelling-house a courtyard with 
sheds, which answers the purpose of a gue-t-house and a place for 
meeting to transact business. Such a courtyard is called a vis&kh. 
The following description will apply to 99 out of 100 rustic homesteads. 
The dwelling-house isa stlh. In front of it is a small courtyard partly 
or entirely enclosed with a mud wall ora fence. Within this from a 
tree or from posts hangs the baby’s cradle (pinghiré) made of wood, 
reeds or a blanket slung hammockwise, and in the corner stands a 
branch of a tree, the thick end of which is fixed in the ground, and the 
smaller branches of which are cut down to stumps, The thick part 
is used to tie the churning apparatus to which chuming is going on, 
and the milk vessels, after being cleancd, are hung on the stumps of the 
branches to dry and air. This is called a nahila. Outside the court- 
yard is a larger enclosure in which cattle are tied, and a few stacks of 
fodder stand. Attached to the house, or at a little distance from it, is 
a cattle-shed called bhéna or dhiiin, where the cattle are housed during 
the winter. Inside the dwelling-house, which consists of a single 
room, is a large wooden platform, manhin, on which a mat of reeds is 
spread. On one corner of the manhin are various baskets holding 
cotton in various stages of preparation for spinuing. In one basket 
called a tongar are the best clothes of the family. There are also two 
trays called patrota, one of which contains the small articles for 
women’s use: looking-glass, tooth-stick, comb, needles and thread 
which a bride receives from her mother and which are called sanja; 
the other contains the orvaments in daily use. At the other end 
of the manhin are the family bed clothes, and there the father, mother 
and children sleep at night. Grown-up sons and daughters are accom- 
modated on charpoys. Under the manhin are kept the store of new 
earthenware vessels belonging to the house, the ghurat or hand-mill, 
and the mortar for husking called chatto and pestle mohlé. At the 
other end of the rvom is the fireplace at which meals are cooked, and 
near it two baskets, the larger of which contains the cooking vessels 
and dishes in daily use and the smaller the family store of spices, 
Near the walls are two or three earthen cylinders for holding grain, 
clothes, and odds-and-ends, The spinning wheel, spindle (urd), 


Houses, food, and clothing. 
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winnowing basket, sieve, the ironstand for pots when cooking, and the 
cotton gin are hung on pegs driven into the walls. From the roof 
hang one or two strings of cord for keeping ghi or cold food safe from 
ants and cats. A net of large meshes called a trangar is also hung 
from the roof which holds clothes and blankets, and if the family owns 
a Kuran, it is kept in the trangar. A spare charpoy or two completes 
the furniture. Outside the house are one or more high platforms 
called manhén (Hindustani machén), On these the family sleep in the 
hot weather to be out of the way of mosquitos. In the flooded parts 
of the district the manhdns are from ten to twelve feet high, and in 
heavy floods the people are compelled to spend day and night on the 
top for weeks together. 


14. The people usually eat two meals a day, one at noon, the 
Food other at about eight at night. Besides these, 
an early meal is sometimes taken in the morn- 
ing which is called nirfn or hanjhal, literally “ the heart sustainer,” 
and another is taken in the afternoon called pichhain. The staple 
food for all classes is cakes of wheat flour eaten with dél or greens. 
The other grains eaten are jawér, pajhra, rice, samik4 and néngni. 
Meat is rarely eaten, except on festivals, or when an animal is killed to 
save it from dying a natural death or from disease. Fish is largely 
eaten, As already stated, dates form the staple food of the poor for 
months, and are much eaten by others during the season. Agricul- 
turists drink whey (lassi) at the day meals and milk at night. As a 
rule, the men mess separately from the women. In some families, 
however, they mess together. 


15. The ordinary clothing of an agriculturist consists of a plain 
Clothin turban, a scarf chadar of cotton cloth worn on 
Meo the upper part of his body, and a loin cloth 
which is fastened round the waist the folds of which hang down like a 
etticoat. When active exertion is required, the folds are collected, 
passed between the legs and tucked into the waist at the back; this 
is called manjhlé, tahmad, or dedhé. A pair of shoes completes the 
working-day dress of the Jat. Shoes are described as ghetlidér if the 
upper leather be in one piece, or khannedadr if it be in two pieces. 
The richer classes and the ordinary peasant on state occasions, 
instead of the working dress above described, wear a peaked cap (topf) 
with a colored turban wound over it. A dopatta of English cloth 
takes the place of the common chidar, and a silk hingi or khés is 
added either as a scarf or wrapped round the waist; a chol4 which js 
like a waistcoat with sleeves and skirts is worn, and in the place of 
the manjhl4, drawers made very full and baggy are worn, these are 
called shalwér, or if cut straight to the leg and tight, suthan. On the 
bank of the Indus and in the south of the district the long smock 
peculiar to the Bilich is often seen on both men and women. 
Peasant women wear @ scarf called bhochhan: it is called by differ- 
ent names according to its color; a boddice called choli that 
looks as if it was made of patchwork : it is, however, a work of art, 
and each piece has its well-known name; a petticoat or drawers is 
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also worn—sometimes both are worn at the same time. In parts, 
especially in the north-east of the district near Rangpdr, instead of 
petticoat or drawers the women wear a manjhl4 like the men. A pair 
of heelless shoes completes a Jati’s dress. The ornaments worn differ 
according to the wealth of the wearer. The following are always worn 
except by the very poorest women :— 


Kangén or bracelet. 
Nath or nose-ring. 
Vélidn or earrings, 
Charé or bracelet. 


To be said to have the “ears of a cat,” i.¢, without earrings, is a re- 
proach hard to be borne by the ladies of the district. Women wear 
their hair in four ways according to their time of life. While they 
are small girls, the front hair is cut straight across the forehead, and the 
back hair is allowed to hang loose; the hair in this stage is called 
chhate. As a girl grows up, her hair is plaited on each side of the 
forehcad ; these plaits are called mendhiiin: and the unplaiting of 
them is a solemn ceremony which takes place at marriage, After 
marriage, the front hair hangs loose, and the back hair is plaited into 
a tail; the front hair is called “ dhari” and the tail, “gut.” 


Carter IV.—RELIGION, SHRINE, SUPERSTITIONS, AMUSE. 
MENTS, LANGUAGE. 


1. The religion of the Kirdrs has been described in connection 
with the Hindu revival in these parts. The Jats, Biluches, Syads, Pa- 
thins, and the miscellaneous tiibes profess to be Sunni Muhammadans., 
There are a few Shias, remnants of the time when the Kalhoras ruled in 
Dera Ghazi Khf&n and Mankera. The Syads and Pathdns are the 
strictest Muhammadans, but even they are a good deal Hinduized. 
The Biliches and Jats are very lax Muhammadans. The namo of 
Allah and Muhammad are always on their lips, and some know their 
prayers and fast strictly. But their feelings of worship are entirely 
diverted from the Divine Being to their Pirs, for whom they have an 
excessive reverence. Every person hasa Pir. It is not necessary that 
a Pir should be of known piety,—many, indeed, are notorious for their 
immorality. Nor is it essential that he should be learned. To obtain 
disciples all that is necessary is, that a Pir should have a character of 
being able to procure the objects of his disciple’s vows. A common 
way of choosing a Pir is to write the names of the neighbouring 
Pirs on scraps of paper, and to throw the scraps into water. The saint 
whose scrap sinks first is selected. This mode of selection is called 
chithién ghatawan. Each person secures the intercession of his Pir 


by an ammmual offering called buhal, which the Pir goes round and 
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collects himself or sends his deputies. They demand their buhal in the 
most shameless way, and even carry off things by force. If the disci- 
ples are slow in giving, the Pirs curse them, and pour filthy abuse on 
them. Besides this annual fee. the Pirs sell charms and amulets to 
obtain every object, and toavert every calamity, that can be imagined. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, with the large majority of the 
Muhammadan population, the Pirs have taken the place of Allah. 
The marriage ceremonies are largely borrowed from the Hindu 
ritual, and among some tribes a Brahman as well as a Mullén is in 
attendance. At harvests, the first charges on the crop are the fees of 
the Mullin, called rastil arwéhf, and those of the Brahman called 
ganesh. Jats declare that they are ruled by the Shara Muhamdi, but 
they grudgingly allow a widow even a life tenure, and would give 
daughters no share at all in their fathers’ estate. Pilgrimages to the 
shrines of saints are very common, and are made both as a religious 
duty and an amuscment. 


9. The shrines of this district are very numerous, and the more 

; important are frequented by pilgrims from Dera 

ee Ghizi Khan, Mvoltan and Bahfwalpur. It will 

be sufficient to give an account of the most famous, and merely to name 
the others. 


At the north-west corner of the district,in the town of the same 
Daira Din Panah name, is the shrine of Din Panah. He was 

: a Bukhfri Syad, who settled here three hun- 

dred years ago. He took up his abode inthe house of Mussummit 
Suhagan, the wife of Ako, a jat of the Makwal tribe. When Su- 
haégan’s daughter was married, Din Panah gave himself as part of the 
dowry. He diedin A. H. 1012, on the west bank of the Indus, and 
was buried there, The Makwals of the east bank tried to steal his 
coffin, but were prevented. A feud broke out between the 
Makwals on each bank of the Indus. At last Din Panah revealed him- 
self in a dream to the brothers of Ako, and told them to make a coffin 
for the east bank of the Indus, and that his corpse would be found in it 
also, as well as on the west bank. Since then there has been a shrine 
on each bank of the Indus. The tomb is a fine domed building, cover- 
ed with blue and white tiles) The Makwals are still keepers of the 
shrine, and are called Khddims. The present representative of the 
family is Murid Jafir. Fairs are held here in Chetr and S&wan, to 
which people come from Bakhar, Leiah, Mankera, and from this district. 
The offerings made are large, being estimated at Rs. 2,000 a year. At 
all times the tomb is a place of pilgrimage for Hindus as well as 
Mubammadans, and is a fuvorite shrine at which to cut offthe jhand 
or first hair that grows on a child’s head. Daira Din Panah forms a 
refuge for an objectionable set of beggars. Any rascal, who is dis- 
contented at home, or prefers begging to work, wraps a brown pagri 
round his head, and, calling himself Shah d4& Fakir, considers himself 
entitled, under the authority of a traditional saying of Din Panah, 
to beg within 14 kos of Daira Din Panah. He requices no permission 
or institution from the keeper of the shrine, but makes raids on the 
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neighbourhood on his own account. These Sh&h dé Fakirs travel about 
with bullocks and donkeys on which they load what they can get. 
They compel people by abuse and curses to give. They are disliked 
by the people, and have become such a nuisance that the Syads of 
Khai, anadjoining village, have taken to remove their crops at night 
in order to escape the fakirs’ exactions. 


8. Three miles south of Muzaffargarh, in the village of Rampur, is 
Déid Jahénid the shrine of Daud Jahanf{é, called by the vul- 
gar Dhadhi Jah4nia or simply Dhadhé. It 
was founded by Sheikh Allahdéd Kureshi, who came from Arabia and, 
having acquired sanctity in the service of Makhdim Jahénié Jahén 
Gasht, settled at Rampur. His descendants are Makhdims of the 
shrine, They are now Metla jats. They say they became Metlas 
from Kureshis because so many Metlas live in the noighbourhood. 
Additions were made to the tomb by Nawéb Muzaffar Khan, and it 
was repaired by Diwan Sféwan Mal. The shrine is largely frequented 
by Hindus and Muhammadans. A fair is held there every Thursday, 
and in Chetr and Séwan the assemblies are very large. A common 
vow at this shrine is called até ghatd, literally “flour and sheep.” 
When the object of the vow has been obtained, the devotee and his 
family repair to the shrine, taking a sheep and a maund or 20 sérs of 
flour. The head, skin and shoulders of the sheep they give to tho 
Makhdiim, the rest is cooked, and the flour is made into bread and dis- 
tributed to the poor. The offerings at this shrine have been farmed to 
a Kirér. The shrine has a celebrity for curing leprosy, and lepers 
from all parts of the Punjab and Kashmir resort to it, and persons 
who have obtained cures, present models of the diseased limb in silver 
and gold. Baths of hot and cold sand are prepared by the attendants of 
the shrine for lepers. Such baths are called rangin, the literal meaning 
of which is, the vessel in which dyers dye cloth. The charge for a 
rangin is Re. 1-4, Kadir Baksh Metlaé is tho present Makhdim of 
Daud Jahénié. 
4, At the town of Shahr Sultan is the shrine of Alam Pir, It 
Alam Pir was founded by Sheikh Alamuddin alias 
; Alam Pir, a Bukhéri Syad, descended from the 
Makhddams of Uchh in Bahéwalpur. In 1167 A. H. Shahr Sultén was 
carried away by the river. The shrine and the town were rebuilt at a 
distance of two miles from the old site, and remain to this day. This 
shrine is remarkable for the frenzy which attacks the persons, especially 
the women, that resort to it, In the month of Chetr a fair is held 
here on each of the Thursdays and Fridays, to which about 5,000 per- 
sons come from Dera Ghazi Khan, Bahéwalpur, Mooltan, and this 
district. As the women, most of whom are in kajéwas on camels, or 
riding on horses and bullocks, get near Shahr Sultén, they seem to 
take leave of their senses, and begin to sway the body violently from 
the waist upwards, Their hair gets loose. They screech, and look like 
so many bacchanals. In their excitement many fall off their camels 
on tothe ground, Thesoil of Shahr Sultan is sandy, and they come to 
no harm, Isawa man, his wife, and baby come within sight of 
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Shahr Sultfn at fair time. The woman and baby were riding on a bul- 
lock, which the husband was leading. The woman suddenly slipped off 
the bullock, put the baby into her husband's arms, and started scream- 
ing at the top of her voice across the plain that lay between them 
and Shahr Sultfn, leaving the poor man standing on the road with 
the baby and bullock. This frenzy, which even attacks women at 
home as fair time draws near, is believed to be caused by the woman 
being possessed by a jin, and the term used for a woman so possessed is 
“jin khedan,” to play jin. After having seen the performance, one may be 
pardoned for translating “jin khedan, ” “ playing the devil.” Within the 
fair, “playing the devil” and casting him out goes on in a regulated man- 
ner. In the house of the Makhddm of the shrine and in the house of other 
Syads of the Makhdim’s family, women of the upper class have their 
attacks of jin, and have them cast out to the accompaniment of a 
Mirési woman playing on a drum and singing. For ordinary 
people, four sites are chosen, over each of which a Khalifé or deputy 
of the Makhdim presides. The possessed women pay him a 
pice or a fowl, take their seats and begin to sway their bodies 
backwards and forwards, gradually increasing in violence. The 
excitement is kept up by a drum being played. The Khalifa goes 
round and lashes the women with a whip, and pours scented oil on 
them. As each woman hee weary, the Khalifa pronounces some 
words and sprinkles a little water over her. The jin is castout. The 
woman becomes quiet, and is dragged away in an exhausted state by 
her friends. It is hard to imagine a more thoroughly repulsive exhi- 
bition. Itis difficult to say how much of these attacks are assumed, 
and how much involuntary. The assaults of jins at home may certainly 
be set down as affected, the object being to make the husband take 
the wife to the fair. The frenzy oncoming near the shrine seems in- 
voluntary. The paying of the Khalifé’s fee is as deliberate an act as 
taking a railway ticket, but when a woman takes her seat with the 
swaying crowd she certainly loses all control over herself. 


5. The other shrines of note are—Bagg4 Sher, literally “white 
Other shrines, tiger,” inthe village of Khanpur, 6 miles north 
of Muzafiargarh ; it is so named because 

a white tiger defended the saint’s cows from thieves. The shrine 
of Miran Hay4&t is in the village of Panj Girdin, seven miles south 
of Muzaffargarh; there is a stone figure of a camel on which the 
saint used to ride; there is a forest of date trees near the shrine the 
branches of which are said to be like cobras: a branch kept in a 
house will drive away cobras. The shrine of Dedhé Lél in the village 
of Harpallo isa fine domed building; this shrine, Bagg Sher, and 
Sheikh Laddd are efficacious for cattle to visit during an epidemic. 
The shrine of Mosan Shah in Jalwélé Pir Amir has a considerable cele- 
brity, but has no remarkable buildings. In the Sandnwé&n Tahsil are 
the shrines of Nur Shéh in the village of Talai Nur Shah, of Sheikh 
Pallia and Haji Ishaék, which have a certain local reputation. In Alt- 
ur there are no shrines worth mention, except Alam Pir, which has 
ees already described. The favourite time for pilgrimages is Chetr, 
4, ¢, from the middle of March to the middle of April 8 aid Shwe, 4.6, 
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from the middle of July to the middle of August. SAwan is chosen 
because it is the date-picking month. Along every road dates are-being 
gathered, dried, and taken away for sale. The pickers are allowed to 
ive a handful to each passer-by. Thus pilgrims in Séwan are almost 
reed from the necessity of taking provisions with them. I do not 
know why Chetr, the month before the harvest, should be chosen for 
pilgrimages. 


6. In the Thal, far from any oe and = the roads leading to the 
noted shrines, may be scen occasional thorn 
ming hy teins fet trees, covered with rags similar to those near 
holy wells in Ireland. These are called the Lingri Pirs, or Rag Saints. 
To account for its existence far from any shrine, it is said that it satis- 
fied the want of women for a place of pilgrimage, and on the roads lead- 
ing to shrines the rags are said to be placed as evidence that the vow 
has been performed. Pilgrims also tie knots in the grass of the roadsido 
leading to a shrine, and a common form of making a vow is “ if you 
grant me my desire (ted& gandh badhes&n) I will tie a knot to you,” 
that is, “ I will visit your shrine,” 


7. The ceremonies observed by the majority of pe Aen 

: population, which consists of Jats and Bi- 

Muhammadan ceremonies. = ‘Tiches, will now be described. Syads and 

Pathéns have distinctive ceremonies which do not differ from those in 
use in other parts of the Punjab. 


8. No particular rites are observed on the birth of a girl, which is 

considered a disaster. Whena boy is born, a 
knife is buried upright in the ground near the 
head of the mat on which the mother lies (women are delivered 
lying on a mat on the ground, never on a bed). The kniteis to keep 
away jins. The village Mulldn is sent for, and in the child’s right 
ear repeats the call to prayer, and in the left “ Allahu akbar.” Alms and 
food are distributed. Before the child is allowed to suck, a small 
quantity of sugar is placed in its mouth by a person of the family who 
is of well-known good character and disposition. Bildches syueeze 
the liquor from asses’ dung into the child's mouth, which is supposed 
to make it firm in battle. This administration is called ghuti. On 
the first, or at latest on the third, day after birth, the child is named, 
after consultation with the Pir and Mullan. Between the pebhaarcn 
and twenty-first, one or two goats are killed. The head, feet, entrail 
and bones are packed into the skin and buried. The flesh is cooked 
and divided among relations and the poor. The name of this ceremony 
is akiké. 


Ceremonies at births, 


9, Tho next ceremony in a child's life is the solemn cutting of 

its hair, A child’s first hair is called jhand, 

Shand ASeN a: and the act of cutting the hair off is jhand 
lahéwan. Every child has its jhand cut off at the door of the village 
mosque. This is called vadhidn di ene lahdwan, “to cut off the 
hair according to ancestral custom.” This ceremony is an occasion for 
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a gathering of friends, and for a feast. But, before the child was born, 

the parents have made vows to more than one saint to cat off the 

child's hair at his shrine. Successive growths of the child’s hair are 

accordingly cut off at the shrine of each saint to whom the parents 

ae vowed. This votal cutting of the hair is-called manauti di jhand 
wan, 


10. From three months to ten years boys are circumcised. No 
Ecosse particular age is fixed, but it is thought well 
Seman: to get theceremony oversoon, because boys are 
less liable to attacks of jins after it has been performed. Among the rich 
much money is spent, and the rite is performed with as much display 
as amarriage. itis called the small marriage. Taking a wife is the 
big marriage. The operator is alwaysa Pirhain,a caste whvu live by 
this industry. They are so named because the Prophet gave his coat, 
“nairahan,” to Sheikh Nir, one of their ancestors, as a reward for circum- 
cising a convert after a barber had refused. Since then this service is 
not performed by barbers. The local name for circumcision is tahor, 
said to be derived from tahir, which means in Arabic purifying. 


11. Marriages are arranged on two principles. An exchange of 
. brides is effected, this is called vata ; or money 
Ceremonies connected is paid for a bride, Money marriages are call- 
with marriages, . 
de allah némi marriages, but. as the people 
themselves admit, the name is a fiction. A few persons do not receive 
money for girls. They are not looked on with commendation, but are 
ridiculed, as parting with a valuable property without receiving an 
equivalent. There are no forms of betrothal. The relations man- 
ago the matter without the intervention of go-betweens, such as Nai 
or Mirési. From reading the accounts given by residents of this dis- 
trict it would seem as difficult to arrange an pr depen as to make 
a treaty. There is a capital account given of the conferences in the 
vernacular Settlement Report by Kazi Ghulém Murtaza, Extra Assist- 
ant Settlement Officer. Even after everything is settled, the mothers 
of the parties meet, and have a long talk in which they pretend to 
be personally anxious for the marriage, but put forward every obstacle 
that can be imagined. These are gradually explained away, until the 
aversion of their husbandsto the match alone remains, After dis- 
cussing the obstinacy and perverseness of the husbands, one gives 
the sign of giving way by saying, “ Well, I suppose we must put com- 
pulsion on these stupid men.” After that, all hindrances disappear 
like smoke, All the conversation at these mothers’ meetings is as well 
known beforehand as the questions and answers of a catechism. 
When the engagement has been settled, the bridegroom’s friends take 
the following clothes to the bride :— 


A sheet—bhochhan or chuni, 

A chola. 

A petticoat, 

Custom varies as to whether the bridegroom should accompany 
these presents, 
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The following ornaments are also given :— 
A pair of kangans or bracelets, 
A hassi, a solid necklace. 
A mundri or ring, with a phatt or sort of shield on it, 


The kangans and hassi are not given by poor people, but the mundrt 
and phati are de rigewr, and in the opinion of the women no betrothal 
is complete unless the mundri and phati are given. The account of 
how the bridegroom’s family are mulcted is very amusingly given in 
the vernacular Settlement Report, but is too long to 5 repeated 
here, To get a bride by an allah nfmi marriage cannot cost tho 
bridegroom less than from Rs, 70 to Rs, 100 at the very least. The actual 
ceremonies of marriage consist of two parts : (1) the nik&h, or wedding 
ceremony according to the Muhammadan ritual ; (2) the ceremonies which 
are not connected with the religious rite. These are al] known by the 
general name of sagan and are very intcresting, some are directly bor- 
rowed from the Hindu rituals. In others, remnants of the time when 
marriage by capture prevailed can distinctly be traced. Others aro 
eonnected with the personal adornment of the bride and bridegroom. 
A marriage consisting of the bare nikéh and without any of the usual 
ceremonies is called a dhangerdé, which meansa_kicking-strap tied on 
acow while milking. The term is sufficiently expressive. A few 
days before the marriage the plaits of the bride’s hair are solemnly 
opened by the most honoured women of both families. Her body 
is rubbed with chiktn, a mixture of turmeric, barley, flour, and swect 
oil, to increase her personal beauty. With the same object she is bled. 
Theo bride is furnished with an iron knife, and she is never allowed to 
be unaccompanied by a female friend. Similarly, for two days before 
the wedding and during the wedding, the bridegroom is armed with 
a knife or sword, and a friend of the same age as the bridegroom is 
appointed to accompany him day and night. This companion is called 
sabélé or dnhar. This custom is evidently a relic of marriage by 
eapture, the brido’s arms and companion being intended for defenco, 
and those of the bridegroom for aggression. On the day fixed for 
the marriage, the bridegroom’s party, called janj, proceed to the bride’s 
house. The nikéh is read by the Mullén. New clothes are then sent 
by the bride to the bridegroom, and by the bridegroom to the bride. 
Then the bridegroom, taking a pillow under his arm and accompanied 
by his énhar, proceeds to the bride’s house. On the threshold is an“ 
inverted chhini or lid of a gharé, underneath which is a rupee, 8-anna 
or 4-anna piece. Before entering, the bridegroom stamps on the chhini 
with his foot. If he fails to break it he gets well laughed at by the 
women. The potter, and, among Magasst Bihiches, the barber, appro~- 
priates the coin. The breaking of the chhini represents the demoli- 
tion of the last defences of the bride’s party. After the bridegroom 
has entered the bride still offers a show of resistance. The bride- 
groom first lifts her by force from the seat on which she is, to another, 
Then she presents her closed fist to him, in which  @ lump of gir. 
This, after pretended struggles, he forces from her, and the eo 
F 
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victory is complete. Then follows the sir mel, or joining of heads, 
which represents the consummation of the marriage, though this does 
not actually occur until the bride reaches the bridegroom’s house. The 
sir mel is usually performed simply by the chief women of the bride- 
groom’s family holding the heads of the bride and bridegroom together. 
Among persons of position the sir melis effected as follows. The 
fnhar leads the bridegroom to the spot where the bride is sitting 
with her hands over her face and a kurfn before her. The bride's 
companions give the bridegroom leave to uncover the bride’s face. He 
does so. The bride’s glance should first fall on the kurfn, then on 
her husband. Then follow a number of ceremonies, most of which are 
taken from the Hindu rituals, and some of which point to abundance 
and increase. The bride and bridegroom are seated on a basket. 
Their clothes are knotted together, and the Mirdsin places the knot 
seven times on the head of each, while she sings the verses appointed 
for the occasion. This ceremony is called léwain. Then the Mirdsin 
places a flock of cotton on the bride’s head. The bridegroom blows it 
away seven times, This is called phi] chunnan. Then the bride- 
groom holds his hands open and joined together with the palms 
upward. His hands are filled with flour, til or salt. Underneath 
his hands are placed the hands of the bride. He allows the flour 
or salt to run from his hands into the bride's. Then the bride runs 
it into his hands. This isdone seven times, and is called til vehtri. 
By this time the night is well advanced and the bridegroom’s party 
return home, taking the bride and a female friend. Sometimes the 
bridegroom's party do not return home till the next day. The bride 
remains seven days in her husband’s house. These seven days are 
called satiivéré. After this she returns to her parents’ house fora 
time. 


12. It may be asked which of the ceremonies described would, 
Which ceremony isconclusive if proved to have occurred, be conclusive 
evidence of betrothal and of evidence of the often disputed fact of a 
TRATES: betrothal and of a marriage willingly made by 
the bride, Of course every part of the ceremonies would be corroborative 
evidence, but if it was proved that a woman received her phati and 
mundri, the betrothal may be admitted to be complete, and if the sir mel 
be proved to have taken place, the marriage may be accepted as an accom- 
plished fact. More weight is really attached to the sir mel than to the 
nikéh, which is generally done most perfunctorily as far as the woman’s 
consent is involved. Dhangera or “ kicking-strap ” marriage, if denied by 
the brides, should be looked on with the greatest euspicion by a Civil Court, 


18. At the moment of death, alms are given to the poor. The 
Ceremonies connected with CO™PS¢ is washed by the Mullan if deceased 
death. was a man, and by the Mullain’s wife or 
by the female relations if deceased was a 

woman, The corpseis dressed in grave-clothes called kafan, is placed 
upon a charpoy, and over it is spread a rich cloth called uchhfér, The 
corpse is carried to the graveyard by the friends and relations. The 
uchhér is the perquisite of the grave-digger. The corpse is placed in 
a shelf (simi or asimi) at the side of the bottom of the grave, Its 
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head is towards the north, and the face to the west. Near the mouth 
is placed a brick, with the kalma written on it. No food is cooked 
that day in the deceased’s house, but friends send food for the family, 
and for visitors who come to offer their condolence. Such food is called 
kauré vaté, and visits of condolence, mukaén or parchhéwfin. At 
every stage of the proceedings, presents are given to the Mullén, and for 
forty days after the death, food is daily givento him, There is no 
doubt of the truth of the local saying— 


Fajar de vele Mullin karin phukér 
Y4 Rab Séin kof chokhé mar! 


In the morning the Mullén breathes a prayer 
“ Q Lord God! kill a mch man to-day !' 
Two useful words to remember in all domestic ceremonies are kandhé, 
an invitation, and vail, a present to the attendants, midwives, barbers, 
Mirdsis, Mullins and Brehmans, One would like to be able to trace 
a connection with the old English word vail, meaning present to 
servants, 


14, The ceremonies practised by Hindus differ little from those 
Me en other parts, except that in consequence of 
eir greater poverty there is less display. 
They frequent the Muhammadan shrines, and cut off their children’s 
jhand there, in the same way as has already been described. On the 
way to a funeral, music and dancing accompany the party, and all 
kinds of buffoonery are practised, 
15, Most of the amusements of the people have been incidentally 
patie ante mentioned already, such as the racing of 
bullocks at Visaékhi, going to fairs at 
shrines, marriages, funerals, and visits of condolence. Wrestling, here 
called malhan, goes on at every large meeting. Jhumiris a circular 
dance which Jats dance at. weddings, and wherever they happen to 
collect in large numbers, They move round ina circle, dancing and 
clapping their hands in time. Three kinds of jhumir are well known: 
lammochar jhumir, or southern jhumir; traitéri jhumir, %. ¢., jhumir 
with three claps of the hand ; tikhi jhumir, or quick-time jhumir. A 
young man who can’t dance jhumir is very lightly esteemed, Tho 
ies will greet him with— 
“Na jhumir na téri, 
Te ajéi minh te darhf,”’ 
“ Can't dance jhumir or clap your hands ! 
Why, the very beard on your face is no good.” 
The Kirérs play chhej, a very stupid performance, in which they stand 
in a circle with sticks like policemen’s batons in their hands, and move 
round to the beating of a drum, striking their sticks together as they 
move. Boys’ games are— 
Ditte danda, or Tip cat. 
Danda giti, or Hopscotch. 
Chida, Marbles. 
Bante. a sort of prisoner's base, 
an 


Doda, Base, 
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It would be difficult to find a more 2 abhor people nthe world 
Superstitions than the residents of this district. They are 
firm believers in jins and the evileye. . 
Bap dé kh&dé bachde. 
Navar dé khédé nahin bachde. 


The snake-bitten escapes. 
He that is affected by the evil eye escapes not, 


The jins appear to be asimple lot, and are easily outwitted or diverted. 
A ring drawn in the dust, round a heap of corn ora person, will kee 
them away. The knives which brides and bridegrooms wear are intend- 
ed to keep jins off. In consequence of this credulousness, Syads, 
Kureshis, the keepers of shrines, and any impostors who can inspire con- 
fidence, drive a great trade in selling amulets ( rakhri, chapri and phil). 
Among other amulets may be mentioned “sinhéri da phil, the charm of 
the churndasher.” This has the effect of attracting all the butter in the 
churns of the neighbours into that of the possessor of the charm. The 
price paid for an amulet iscalled mokh. It would be hopeless to attempt 
to note all the superstitions, but the following may be mentioned: ifan 
enemy gets any of the chiktin which is rubbed on brides to increase 
their beauty, and burns it, he will cause disunion between the newly- 
married pair. Among agricultural superstitions are the following: on 
the bank of the Indus, in the San4nwan Tahsil, it is believed that if 
methra (Fenugreek) seed is sowed before noon, methra will come up; 
if sowed after noon, ussin ( Brassica eruca ) will come up. It is com- 
monly believed that an animal born in Sawan ( July-August ) will 
be unlucky. The strength with which this belief is held was proved 
this year (1880). Six Government stallions were, for the first time, 
provided for this district, and from April, when they arrived, to July, 
were eagerly resorted to. From July to October hardly a mare has 
come to be covered. In November they are beginning to come 
again. The extreme respect and tenderness with which the people 
regard aa of reputed sanctity areremarkable. The younger brother 
of the keeper of a shrine of noted sanctity in an adjoining district 
used to frequent Kot Adu during the settlement. He used to get 
hopelessly drunk, and be seen sprawling about the prostitutes’ huts in 
open day. The Muhammadans of the place always said of him when 
in this state “he is engaged in devout contemplation.” The people, 
Hindus and Muhammadans, are thorough fatalists. They never person- 
ally commit thefts or murders, or bring suits without foundation. It 
is that unpleasant power, their Nasib, which caused all the trouble. 
They are firm believers in omens. The distinction between good and 
bad omens under different circumstances is bewildering. One omen 
is, under all circumstances, good, that is, to put up a blue jay ; and, 
strange to say, to meet a Mullan, a Brahman, a fakir or a beggar is 
always a bad omen. 


16. The language is the same as that spoken in Mooltan, Bah&- 
Laaguaass walpur, Dera Gh4zi Khan, and the south of 
Dera Ismail Khan and Jhang. It is called by 

the people Hindi and Hindiki, and, in the Bilichi-speaking parts of Dera 
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Ghézi Khan, is known as Jagdalli, from Jagdal, a Jat. It has been named 
Mooltani by Europeans, but no native knows it by this name. It resem- 
bles Punjabi and Sindhi, and differs from both in many particulars. 
The case-endings agree partly with Sindhi and partly with Punjabi, 
while some are peculiar to Mooltani. It resembles Sindhi, Pashtu and 
Persian by using an intricate system of pronominal suffixes from which 
the sister dialects of India are happily free. The inflections of the 
verb are peculiar to Mooltani, and differ both from Sindhi and Punjabi. 
Mooltani excels the Indian dialects, and resembles Sindhi in having a 
passive voice instead of being reduced to the clumsy compound with 
jan4, to go. Marindén, I am being beaten, is much handier than the 
Hindustani, méin méré jété hin. Mooltani is a pure Sanskritical lan- 
guage. It contains many Sindhi and Punjabi words, and has a copious 
vocabulary of its own. It has an abundance of grammatical forms 
which show that it is in an inferior state of development. Like all 
languages spoken hy a rude people, Mooltani is extremely rich in con- 
crete, and absolutely without abstract words, 


17. There are no written books in Mooltani, but there is a large 
; body of unwritten poetry, songs, proverbs, 
aauiah riddles and ia a hich ie great 
light on the national customs and thought. Whenever Jats collect they 
spend a great part of the night in singing dorhds, or couplets, To be ablo 
to quote an appropriate proverb will send away a Jat laughing, 
although the moment before he has been vowing that he has just under- 
gone all manner of violence, the least of which is robbery and murder. 
And a knowledge of their sayings and songs makes association with 
the Jats much more pleasant than it would otherwise be. It has been 
attempted elsewhero to give a fuller account of the Mooltani language 
illustrated by folk-lore. 


18, The account given of the superstitions will not have given a 
very high opinion of the character of the 

Pee character of the people, butthey havemany good points. They 
are very hospitable. “Not even an enemy 
should go away when the baking-plate is put on the fire,” says a proverb. 
They areready to render help to one another. If a man’s house is swept 
away by a flood, the whole village will help him tosave his property. 
If his cattle are stolen, he has no difficulty in getting eeveral parties of 
men to follow the thieves. At ploughing and sowing time they are 
ready in bringing their bullocks and ploughs to help. They are very 
docile, and only require kindness and firmness to be easily managed. 
At the same time, when an order is distasteful, though it meets no open 
opposition but often ready assent, yet it is liable to be frustrated by 
stolid indirect resistance, ‘There never was a people that better under- 
stood the “I go, sir, and went not ” kind of disobedience. Morality is 
very low. The common people will steal anything they can. They 
are so mendacious that the pleasure of associating with them is spoilt 
by the ever-present knowledge that you may be takenin. Sexual 
immorality is universal. They are nota cheerful people. In conver- 
sation they seem to remember nothing but droughts, failures of canala, 
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blights, deaths of cattle, and every possible misfortune that can befall 
a a They are absolutely wanting in any public spirit. I have 
heard a Tahsildér, as the worst punishment he could inflict on a recal- 
citrant zamindér, threaten to get him appointed on the district 
committee, 


CHapter V.—AGRICULTURE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


1. With reference to its agricultural operations, the district con- 
Division of the district in re. sists of three parts, a division which is based 
gard to agricultural operations. on the descriptions of irrigation— 


1, The alluvial tract comprising upwards of one-third of the 
cultivated land, and depending for its irrigation on the 
rising of the rivers assisted by canals in about one-seventh 
of its area. 


2. The canal tract comprising more than half the cultivated 
area, of the district, and dependent on inundation-canals 
assisted by wells. 


3. The well tract containing about one-sixteenth of the culti- 
vated area of the district and entirely dependent on wells, 


2, In the alluvial tract no rotation is observed, nor is it neces- 
sary. The strength of the soil is renewed 
every year by the deposit which the rivers 
bring down. In the canal and the well country tho necessity of chang- 
ing the crop is thoroughly understood. The general practice is to divide 
each estate into two parts. In one part, kharif crops are sown, in the 
other rabbi, The following year, kharif crops are sown in last year’s 
rabbi half, and rabbi crops in last year’s kharif half. This alternation 
is called dipar. There are exceptions to this rule, especially in the richer 
lands and where manure is abundant. In sugarcane lands the rotation is 
generally turnips, sugarcane, indigo and wheat, These lands are always 
under crop, and the strength of the soil is maintained by heavy manur- 
ing, Wheat and barley are believed to do well after indigo and poppy. 
Wheat, cotton or melons thrive after sugarcane, Jawir, bijra, moth, 
ming and mash do well after wheat and barley, The five kharif crops 
just mentioned are usually the end of aseries of crops, After any of 
them the soil is considered to be exhausted, and to require renewal by 
manure and constant ploughing. The people appreciate repeated 
ploughings asa restorative. Their expression is that the mouth of the 
soil is opened by the ploughs, and attracts the sun and moon. In the 
richer parts the land is never allowed to lie fallow. Where manure is 
scarce, land is cultivated every alternate year. Where the soil called 
draman, which is easily exhausted, exists, it is sometimes allowed two 
or three years’ rest between each crop, Allrules of rotation and fallows 


Rotation of crops and fallows. 
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are liable to be broken if the canal-ranning season is prolonged, Like 
inundation-water, canal-water is so rich in silt that it manures as well 
as irrigates, 


8. The alluvial tract isnever manured. The deposit renews its 
strength, In only one case is inundation 
hurtful, that is, when the flood deposits its 
silt on the land nearest the river bank, and as it finds its way inland 
flows over salt land which it imbibes. When in this state it is called 
Kalé Pini, In the remainder of the district the use of manure is gen- 
eral, The manures in use are— 


Manures. 


1, Farm-yard manure. 

2. Indigo refuse called valh. 

3. Clay from the canal spoil banks, 
4, Sand from the Thal sandhills, 


The two last kinds are known as panf. Manure is applied by bein 
worked into the soil, Cattle are tied in lines called dhar&. Sheep an 
goats are penned on it. Inthe Thal a fee of a quarter ofa sér of grain 
will procure the services of a score of goats and sheep for a long winter 
night. The fee is called éhali. Manure is pulverized and applied by 
top-dressing to growing crops, In this state it is called chhiné. It is 
pole by handfuls to young plants, The name for this is chungi 
evan. 


4, Farm servants, here called réhak, are usually hired by the year, 
a. é., from the beginning of Harh to the end 
of Jeth. They are sometimes hired by the 
half-year, Besides the usual farm work, if the master be responsible 
for supplying labor on the canals, the servant is sent todo the work, 
The wages of a farm laborer consist of four parts— 


Farm servants and laborers, 


Khadh, or diet ... »-» From 1 to 1} maund per month, 

Kirhiin wel .»» Cash at 8 annas per month. 

Bijréi ose ... Apresent at sowing and harvest, 

Vars& ai .. A present of from 24 to3 maunds 
in a lump. 


Clothes are sometimes given. The rahak also gets fodder for one ani- 
mal, and ashare in the greens cooked for the master’s family. He 
accompanies the family on pilgrimages and gets fed going and return- 
ing. The pay of a réhak cannot be less than Rs. 7 or 8 @ month, 
Reaping is usually done by laborers, hired temporarily. They get one 
sheaf in every forty as their wages. Cotton is picked by women and 
children, who get a share of what they pick as their wages. Winnowers 
are hired, and receive one-fortieth of the grain as wages. Indigo is 
churned by hired laborers who get from Rs, 8 to 10 per month, 


5. Agricultural saber i a wig ene those in parr the 

inet rest of the Punjab, but their names, and those 

ss saa ‘* of agricultural operations, are Sindhi or pecu- 
liar to Mooltani, 
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Principal crops and area 6. At settlement the following were 
under each, found to be the chief crops grown :— 
Khartf. 

Cotton dete «ee 29,714 acres. 
Indigo sve .. 20,830 ,, 
Jawar ge a» 20,817 ,, 
Bajra am ove =L7,947 ,, 
Rice aa »-» 10,276 ,, 
Sugarcane... . 4349 ,, 
Moth ‘ie we «=» 4,988 _—sC==»= 
Til aes wv «6.4081, 
Rabbi. 
Wheat eee «»» 201,497 ,, 
Peas ks o» 25,385 , 
Gram see eo. 12,627 , 
Turnips are e-- 12,500 ,, 
Barley sis ». 10,962 ,, 
Usstiin ‘ ». «©8545 =» 
Mohri ies oo. «=—4,245 


_ 7. Cotton is grown in every part of the district except the inun- 
acl pore dated lands. The land is prepared in February 

eeacald "and March. Five to seven ploughings are given, 
and the clod-crusher is dragged over the ground after each ploughing. 
The seed is ig? sete by being rubbed in cow-dung, and then dried. 
The best time for sowing is April. The seed is sown broadcast. and, 
after being ploughed in, the land is divided into beds of a suitable size 
for watering. Two irrigations are then given at a short interval from 
one another. When the young plants are about two feet high, a plough 
is driven lightly among them to loosen the soil. The cotton ripens at 
the end of September, and picking goes on from then till December, 
Cotton is picked by women every eighth day. They receive about one- 
sixteenth of what they pick as wages, which are called bhfnji. The 
first cotton picking is called l4win pheran, and each picking is called 
an oya. Four to eight sérs of seed are sown to the acre, and the outturn 
is about five maunds. The enemies of the cotton crop are mula, a blight 
that begins at the stem, and spreads over the plant, the soil becoming 
water-logged (soma), and a red worm that attacks the cotton in the pod. 


8. Indigo grows only in the richest soil, but has this advantage, 
that it produces fine cropsin poor draman land. 
Indigo. The land is prepared in February and March, 
and the seed is sown from March 15th to May 15th. Indigo is usually 
sown every year, but it is possible to get crops for three years off the 
same plants. In its first year it is called “rop,” in the second “ mun- 
dbf,” and in the third “trundhi.” Indigo is ready for cutting from 
July 15th to September 15th. It is in its prime when it has been from 
12 to 15 days in flower. If the flowers fade and become yellow before 


it is cut, the outturn will be small, It is cut in the morning and 
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carried in bundles to the vats, where it remains till the afternoon, Thon 
the churner ( vilora (ou and puts the indigo into the vats, and 
weighs it down with heavy logsof wood. Water is turned on, and the 
vats are filled two-thirds full. The vats are in scts of three, two largo 
and one small. A set of vats is called a jori, and a number of sets 
together, a khfrhé or akhérhé. When one watch of the night remains, 
the indigo has been sufficiently steeped. The churner takes out the 
plants, and, with a churning-stick called madhini, churns the water 
for about two hours. The sediment is allowed to sink to the bottom 
of the vat, and the water is run off. The sediment is then placed in 
the small vat, and is allowed to settle again. Then the water is run 
off a second time. The sediment is removed, and made into cakes called 
giti, and dried. At each churning a pair of vats produce from 14 to 
3 sérs of indigo, The preparation of the indigo is most carclessly 
done. The indigo is soaked in muddy water from a canal. While the 
cakes are drying, no precautions are taken to prevent sand and carth 
being mixed with the indigo, and some people deliberately unix sand 
with the indigo. The consequence is that, though this district should 
produce better indigo than Bengal, because there is little rain, which 
is the curse of the Bengal planter, Muzatfargarh indigo fotches only 
from Rs, 40 to Rs. 90 per maund, while Bengal indigo sells for Rs. 200. 
If indigois grown for seed, it ripens in November and December. It 
sells for Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 per maund. Sixtcen sérs of seed aro 
sown to tho acre, and the outturn is fourteen sdrs of indigo dye. Tho 
stalks and leaves, after being taken out of the vats, are called valh, and 
form a valuable manure. 


9. Jawar is sown for fodder in March and April, and for grain in 
July and August, but in the Thal a second 
sowing is made for fodder in July. Tho grain 
ripens in October, and, while ripening, is protected from birds by men 
on high platforms with slings and crackers. The ripe cars are cut off 
and thrashed. A maund of seed is sown to the acre, and the outturn 
is from four to six maunds per acre, 


Jawar. 


10. Bajra is sown from July 15th to August 15th, It is pro- 
tected while ripening like jawdér. When the 
ears are ripe, they are cut off, and the stalk is 
left standing. The stalks of bfjra are never cut and stored for fod- 
der like jawar, but are left standing for the cattle to cat, and great 
waste is the result. Eight sérs of seed aresown to the acre, and the 
outturn is from four to seven maunds. 


Bajra, 


11. Rice is sown from 15th April to 15th May in nurseries, which 

Rice. are manured a, hand-breadth deep with ashes, 
or finely pulverised manure ( p4h ), and which 

are very carefully watchedand weeded when the seedlings are about eight 
inches high, which they become ina month. They are planted out at 
the distance of a finger from one another in well prepared land in 
which water is standing, This water is allowed to dry up once, but 
after that the plants are kept submerged, Rice is one of the few crops 
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which is carefully weeded. It ripens from August to October. The 
grain is extracted by the sheaves being beaten against a log or a bank 
of prepared clay. It is firmly believed in the south of the district 
that if any calamity happen to a rice crop it will turn into samuké, 
The outturn of rice is from eight to ten maunds per acre, 


12, Sugarcane is grown in every part of the district except the 
Thal and the inundated tracts, but, as it requires 
Seeaeerne capital and abundant manure, it is mostly found 
in the neighbourhood of towns. The selection of land for the next year’s 
sugarcane is generally made in land which has just borne wheat. Be- 
ginning from May, the land is ploughed from four to five times durin 
the summer. After each ploughing the land is rolled and levelled, 
It is then heavily manured. Between September and January a crop 
of turnips is taken off the land. The local theory is, that turnips do 
not exhaust the land. The truth is, that fresh unrotted manure is used 
which requires the extra handling and watering caused by raising 
a crop of turnips to make it sufficiently decomposed to be beneficial 
for sugarcane, After the turnips have heen removed, the ground is 
loughed eight times more and rolled. The sugarcane is then sown in 
ebruary and March. Canes for seed have been stored in mounds 
covered with earth called “tig,” since the last year’s harvest. These are now 
opened, and the canes are cut into pieces with one or two knots in each, 
A plough, which has a brick fastened across the sole to make a wide 
furrow, is driven through the ground. A man follows, who places the 
pieces of sugarcane continuously in the furrow, presses them down 
with his feet, and covers them with earth. Then a log of wood called 
gihal is dragged over the field. After planting, the only care which 
sugarcane requires is constant watering and hoeing. Judging from 
the accounts of other countries, hoeing is not done often enough. Two 
hoeings are considered sufficient. Sugarcane is cut and crushed from 
the end of November to the end of January. The double-roller crusher 
is always used. In the mode of crushing and the management of 
the labor required, this district does not differ much from the rest of 
the Punjab, but a few points may be noted. There are ten attendants 
on the crusher and gtir boiler. The crusher is worked from midnight 
to 10 A.M. This time is chosen as less severe on the animals than the 
day, and also because fewer visitors come at this time, it being de rigeur 
to give every caller as much juice and cane as he can eat, drink and 
carry away. Itis very difficult to estimate the net profits of grow- 
ing sugarcane. Each owner extracts his own juice, and makes his own 
ir. ‘The wages of the workmen are paid in every possible form. 
or instance, the dhoré, or man who puts the canes into the crusher, 
ts one blanket and a pair of shoes ; when crushing begins, a quarter 
of a sér of gar and a chitak of tobacco per day, Ks. 4 and four sérs of 
fr per month; a present of from Re. 1to Rs. 2 when the work is 
Finished, and fifteen sérs of wheat under the name of bijréi. Then, again, 
some attendants are paid by the kaché month, and some by the 
pakké month, A kaché month is a calendar month. A pakk&é month 
is when a sugar-crusher has been worked thirty times, and each time 
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has extracted ten maunds sal ed A pakk& month may occupy two 
calendar months or more. We get into moro certain ground hen the 
owner of the cane has no sugar-crusher. He pays the owner of the 
crusher one-third of the outturn of gur, the owner of the crusher sup- 
lying ali attendants and animals required for working it. With the 
beat knowledge that we had at our disposal, we calculated for assess- 
ment purposes that the average net profits of sugarcane per acre were 
Rs. 53. An intelligent zaildér and sugar-grower of Jatoi has told me 
that the net profits of a successful crop were Rs, 200 per acre. The 
Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, who is a landowner and sugar- 
grower, estimates the outturn at fifteen maunds of gir per acre. 


13. Moth is grown only in canal-irrigated lands, especially in the 

Moth Thal. If intended for grain, moth is sown in 

: June and July; if for fodder, it is sown in 
August. A single ploughing is considered enough for moth. 


14 Til is sown in August, chicfly in sailibé lands, One, or at 


Til, most two, ploughings are considered enough. 
Til ripens in November. 


15. Samiké isa kharif crop that deserves mention from the mode 
Bamiké, of its cultivation. As the rivers recede in 
es August and September, they leave large flats 
of quick-sand, or rather quick-mud, which will not support aman. The 
sower, taking a gharé of seed, enters the mud, supporting himself 
on the gharé, and scatters the seed over the mud. As the mud dries, the 
plant springs up and produces grain in October. The grain is small 
and inferior. Kirars eat it on fasting-days. The straw is considered 
excellent fodder. 


16. Wheat is grown in every part of the district. The land is 
bbi Wheat ploughed seven times. On the banks of the 
pees Vane rivers, if the alluvial deposit be friable and 
soft, one or two ploughings are considered enough. The fifteenth of Katik, 
which corresponds to the end of October, is the day for beginning to 
sow wheat, and sowing should be over by the fifteenth of Manghir or 
the end of November, though in practice it continues throughout Decem- 
ber. Drill-sowing is preferred in the alluvial lands, and broadcast sow- 
ing, inland. The essentials for a good crop of wheat are popularly con- 
sidered to be— 
1, Sowing in Katik. 
2. Watering in Poh. 
3. Top-dressing in Manghir. 


Wheat is watered from three to nine times. The number of waterings 
depends on the kind of soil, and on the weather. Green wheat is largely 
used for fodder, and while the grains are tender the ears are roasted and 
eaten by human beings, The name of wheat so prepared is abhi. 
Wheat is liable to be attacked by the following diseases or blights :-— 


«“Dhénék.” In March and April the grains shrivel up, and become 
curved and black, 
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“Kani” or smut, The grains become black, and turn to a sub- 
stance like ashes, 


“ Ratti,” literally redness. The whole plant becomes yellow and 
shrivelled. It is said to be caused by extreme cold, 


« Jhallé,” a hot westerly wind that scorches up the crop, 


The weeds noxious to wheat are bhikal, jandal, jawanh or camel- 
thorn, and the thistles called liht and kandiéri. The day for beginning to 
reap wheat is the first of Baisékh, about April 11th, Reapers are called 
laihfr, and their wage is 14i or l4vi, nominally one sheaf in every forty. 
But the reapers scheme to make their sheaves large, and their share is now 
estimated at one-twentieth of the crop. Each day’s reaping is carried in 
the evening to the threshing-floor called pir or bhajar, andin the north 
khalwdéré, and is trodden out by oxen tied to a stake in the centre. 
The action of the oxen is helped by a heavy log, called phald, being 
dragged by them as they move round. The cultivators rarely winnow 
their own wheat. They engage kurtands, mochis and chiras to do it, 
and will sit still and see the corn and straw destroyed by rain rather 
than winnow themselves, if a winnower cannot be obtained. The heap 
of cleaned corn is called in the north dheri, and in the south, bér. It 
is divided among the various claimants, and as the cultivator has post- 
poned paying his bills till harvest time, appropriately uses the proverb, 

Dar chiwan te Kidmat awan. 
Dividing 9 heap of corn 1s as bad as the Judgment Day. 

17. Wheat is divided into kanjhéri, or bearded, and rodé, or beard- 
less ( literally bald ); and into red and white. 
Other kinds are, paman: the grains are 
longer and thicker than any other kind, It is cultivated as a luxury, 
and used for parching, for making the edible called ghinghnifn and 
vermicelli, mendhidénwili or datidi, the earis small and curved. The 

rains are small, white and curved. It isso named because the grains 
Feing close set are supposed to resemble the plaits of a girl’s hair. 


Kinds of wheat grown. 


18, If the sowing is early, 1.¢., in Katik, six pais, which equal one 
maund of seed, are sown to the acre. If the 
sowing is late, .¢, in Manghir and Poh, eight 
pais, which equal one maund twelve sérs, are sown tothe acre The 
amount of seed is less in drill than in broadcast sowing, The outturn of 
wheat isfrom six to ten maunds per acre. 


19. The cultivation of barley closely resembles that of wheat. 

In the south of the district a large-eared 

Barley. purplegrained species is grown which is 

called indargan. This is a different plant from the indargén of Stewart's 

Punjab Plants, page 142. It is grown asa delicacy, and is chiefly 
used for parching. 


90, Peas are sown in sailéb4é land in October and November. 

: One or two ploughings are considered enough. 

Pens. They are used as fodder, and the green pods 
are roasted and eaten under the name of dhadhrién and amiaén, When 


Amount of seed and outturn. 
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ripe, they are used for d&l, or ground and made into bread. Peas that 
row up of themselves are called pokhi. To sleep in a pea field is 
lieved to produce a kind of paralysis called munda, and a diet of peas 
causes the disease known as wa, Pea bread is considered very satisfy- 
ing. A quarter of a sér of pea bread will satisfy aman to the extent 
of inducing sleep. From 20 to 30 sérs are sown to the acre, and the 
outturn in grain is from three to five maunds. 

21, Gram is sown in sailébé land during October. One or two 
ploughings are sufficient. The seed is sown 
broadcast. The young leaves are known as 
“ pali.” They have a pleasant acid taste, and are eaten as a vegetable. 
Gram ripens in April. The pods are roasted and eaten under the name of 
amin and dhadhri. “ Amin,” plural “ amian,” is used in the north, 
“ dhadri ” in the south. Amin is said to be derived from“ ham chunin- 
bid, may it be like this, ” because gram ripens first of the rabbi crops. 
Ten sers are sown to the acre, and the outturn is from three to five 
maunds. 

22, As already described under sugarcane, turnips are sown to 
prepare the land fora kharif crop. The seed 
Is sown in September, and the turnips are 
ripe in January. They are mostly used as fodder, and ripen just in 
time to relieve the failing stocks of other kinds of fodder. The leaves, 
stalks and roots are eaten as a vegetable, and the root is cut in pieces 
and dried forsummer use. From the seeds is expressed a bitter oil. 
The plants intended to provide seed for next sowing are prepared in a 
peculiar way. When the plant is in its prime, the leaves are cut 
off two inches from the root, and the root is deeply scarified. It is 
then watered, and sends up a fine flower stalk. The wonder is that the 
plant survives such ill usage. A turnip prepared in this way for seed 

Vest is called dakun gonglin. Ussin is the tara 
miré of the Punjab (Brassica eruca). Itis 
sown in September. When sown alone or with mfsh, it is intend- 
ed that the seed should ripen. When sown with peas or gram 
it is intended for fodder. One or two ploughings are sufficient. 
While green, it is eaten as a vegetable. Usstin ripens in March and April. 
The sheaves are collected on a piece of hard ground, and the seed thrash- 
ed out with sticks. The oil extracted from the seed is used for burn- 
ing, anointing, and making sweetmeats. In very hot weather, usstin 
is mixed with bruised barley, and wetted and given asa cooling food to 
buffalos. Four sérs ure sown to the acre, and the outturn is from one to 
two maunds. The belief that methr4é seed, when sown after noon, comes 
up usstin, has before been mentioned. A plant of usstin is like a turnip 
which has gone to seed, and methré is Fenugreek. 


23. The other plants of the Brassica order cultivated in this dis< 
trict are arhion or ahur ; mustard, (Brassica, 
jumeca) ; sarhitin, Punjabi sarron (Brassica 
_ campestris; sathri, a plant of the Brassica 
order, the proper name for which I do not know, It is called sathri 
because it ripens in sath (sixty) days, 


Gram, 


Turnips, 


Other crops of the Brassica 
order. 


G 
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24, Mohri is Ervwm lens, Punjabi masar and masir. Itis sown 
Mohri, in sailébé land at the end of October. It is 
sown alone and with barley broadcast and in 
drills. If both mohri and barley are sown broadcast, the mohri is sown 
first and the barley afterwards, If drill-sowing is chosen, mohri and 
barley are sown in alternate furrows. Its'young leaves like gram ,are 
called pali. It ripens in April, and is made into dél. It is reckoned a 
humble valucless crop. A proverb on swaggerers says— 
Dal mobri dé dam puldo dé. 
« He is only mohri dal and gives himself the airs of a puldo. ” 
It is believed, like methra and usstin, that, under certain circumstan- 
ces, Mohri turns into a weed called réri, Sixteen sérs are sown to the 
acre, and the outtura is four maunds, 


25. None of the other rabbi crops re- 
quire mention. 


Besides agriculture there 7 few means of i apete in this dis- 

; trict. Common country cloth and blankets are 

rere woven everywhere. At Dairadinpanah good 

diaper is made. Chatai matting is made of the date-leaves by kirdrs 

in every part of the district. Fair paper is mude at Sitpur. In the 

town of Alipur is a snuff manufactory, whose snuff is largely exported 
to Sindh, Bahéwalpur and Dera Ghazi Khan. 


Fishing provides an industry for a very large number of people. 

Fishin The fishing tribes Jhabels, Kihals and Mors 

si live almost entirely by it, and other people take 

to fishing for support as well as amusement, The instruments used 
ate— 

(1.) Tho drag net called chheku jal or ghéwd, This is made of 
several nets fastened together. 

(2.) Nar& This is a stationary net which is kept in a perpen- 
dicular position by means of floats made of reeds, 

(8.) The cast net, sAtu jal. 

(4.) The kur isa beehive-shaped frame of wood, lined with a 
net. It is jammed to the bottom of shallow water, and 
secures whatever fish are inside. 

(5.) Karé is an eight-sided cage surrounded with netting. 

(6.) Sangolé, a spear like that carried by chaukidérs, This is 
used also for spearing tortoises, 


Other rabbi crops, 


Fish are also caught with the hook and line in deep water, and in the 
rivers, The other instruments are too weak for fishing in the rivers, 
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Caaprer VI—FORMER REVENUE SYSTEMS, TENURES PAST 
AND PRESENT, DIVISION OF CROP. 


1, An account of the various governments that preceded the 
union of this district under SAwan Mal has been given in Chapter IT. 
Very little is known of their revenue system. In the Thal Nawébs’ 
country, the revenue on all crops, except cotton and tobacco, was 

se taken in kind. The pay of village servants, 
Palas Nawabs' Revenue including religious dues, was sct aside from 
the gross produce. Of the remainder, the 
Nawab took one-fifth or one-sixth. A cess called tik was also 
taken at the following rates:—In the kharif harvest, when the govern- 
ment share was one-fifth, the rate of tik was Rs. 4 on each path, * 
and when the share was one-sixth, tik was Rs. 2 per path, In the 
rabbi harvest, when the government share was one-fifth, tik was Re. 
1 per path; when the share was one-sixth, tik was Rs, 2 per 
path, It is difficult to understand the difference of the proportion 
of tik to the government share in kharif and rabbi, but these rates 
are well established. Tik means the stone of a ring, and is said to 
have been first levied to replace the ring-stone lost by some lady-love 
of a Naw4b, who found the tax so convenient that he never ceased to levy 
it. It is not clear which of the neighbouring Nawiéibs first invented 
this device for raising his revenues. Whichever it was, they all follow- 
ed suit, and the Nawabs of Bahéwalpur and Mooltan also had their tik. 
Cotton and tobacco paid a rate per bigha, the amount of which is not 
known. The amount of tirni was fixed for each tract, 


2. The Bah4walpur Nawibs collected their revenue in kind, plus 

tik and a tax on indigo called moghl4. Mochlé 

Bind waloae system of the was in some parts a fixed rate of Ra. 5 per 

maund, In others it varied according to the 

market price, ¢. g., when indigo sold for less than Rs. 40 per maund, the 

rate of moghlé was Rs. 3 per maund, when it sold above Rs. 40, moghlé 

was Rs.6. Allthe Naw4bs took zakat or transit duties, and must have 

levied many taxes besides, for Sawan Mal could not have invented the 

innumerable cesses we shall find him collecting, and still have the repu- 
tation of being such a good ruler. 


3. Much more is known of Sawan Mal’s revenue system than of 

that of the Nawdbs, The changes effected in the 

cig Mala Revenue system of the Nawdbs by S4wan Mal may be 

geen briefly stated as follows: He commuted the 

government share into cash at a price a little higher than the market 

price, and made the cultivators take back the government share and 
pay the price so fixed. 


4, In describing Séwan Mal’s system, one is liable to fall into the 


. error of stating, that any single administra- 
see difficulty of describ- tive act or procedure applied to the whole dis- 
ee trict, whereas, from the want of record, the 
local area to which a particular act or rule extended cannot now be 


*Path is a measure of grain equal in weight to about 32 maunda, 
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known. For instance, when we read that Saéwan Mal levied half the 
gross produce, and then, by manipulating the market rate, turned the 
half into three-quarters, and on that collected a number of cesses, took 
the usual dues of officials and paid them only a pittance as salary, and 
appropriated the customary alms, we get a total which arithmetically 
comes to more than the gross produce of the land, and leaves no 
margin of livelihood for the cultivator, who was certainly so well off, 
that, 35 years after, he remembers the time of S&wan Mal with regret. 
The truth is, that Séwan Mal’s assessments were adjusted on a very per- 
fect local knowledge. He began low, and gradually raised the assess- 
ment as circumstances justified it. Thus, wells in the Thal were leased 
at fixed sums according to their quality, but when the lessee cultivated 
more than the usual area attached to one well, the fixed sum was set 
aside, and the whole crop was bataied. If the crop was unusually good, 
the k&rdaér thought that government should share in the prosperity, and 
at once levied a fee called nazar mukadam{, Again, if prices rose much 
after the rate fixed for commuting the grain into cash, the kardér levied 
@ fee called shukran4, or thanks-offering. Thus the Diwdn, though he 
had not thought of the improvement of communications, took advantage 
of the extension of cultivation, good seasons and the rise of prices as 
much as any Settlement Officer of the present day. Again, the Diwan 
always adhered to the ancient rate of the government share, but where 
it could be done, he raised the revenue by adding cesses, and at annexa- 
tion it was found that where the rate of the government share was high, 
cesses were few; where the rate was low, cesses were many. In modern 
language, Sféwan Mal enhanced his revenue by means of cesses. The 
indiscriminate remission of these cesses, described in former settlement 
literature most incorrectly as “ arbitrary modes of increasing the revenue 
by petty and vexatious ducs,” whereas they really made the burden uni- 
form, was one of the causes why the first summary settlement worked 
so unequally. The difficulty in describing Séwan Mal’s revenue system 
arises from our present ignorance of the limits affected by any fiscal act. 
Here and there a fact or two remain, such as that moghlé was not 
collected in SanénwaAn, or zakft in Murdédabéd Taluka. Cesses were nu- 
merous in Shahr Sultan, where the government share was one-sixth, 
and few in the neighbouring talukas of Sitpur and Dh&k4, where the 
government share was one-fourth, but enough is not known to enable us 
to say now each part of the district had its burden adjusted to its cap- 
acity. With this warning, an attempt may be made to describe the 
dealings of Sdwan Mal’s government with the people. 


Two classes of revenue 5, Under Séwan Mal there were two 
payers. classes of revenue payers. 


One class were pattadars, or lessees who paid fixed amounts in cash 
Pattadérs for the wells cultivated by them. The amount 
usually varied from Rs, 12 to Rs. 24 a year,plusa 

nazaréné of Rs.2 yearly. This rent was paid g in kharif and 3 in rabbi. 
The area attached to leased wells was from 40 to 50 bighas. Ifa 
lessee cultivated more land than was entered in his lease, the crop 
grown in the extra land cultivated was bataied at the rates prevailing 
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in the neighbourhood. If from poverty or other reason the lessee failed 
to cultivate his land, no remission was granted. If the lessee grew the 
following superior crops, indigo, sugarcane, tobacco, rice or til, batai of 
them was taken, and the other crops grown were considered to cover 
the fixed rent. Lessees of rich wells were compelled to sow one bigha 
of tobacco in rabbi and ten bighas of til. In the rich talukas of Mu- 
zaffargath, Khféngarh and Murfdaébdd, if the kardér knew the crop to be 
unusually good, he set aside about 100 maunds of wheat or barley in 
rabbi, and 25 maunds of the kharif crop as covered by the fixed rent, He 
then took batai of the remainder of the rabbi crop, and took zabti rates 
on the remainder of the kharif crop. Turnips, jawfr and moth were 
exempt from paying anything to government. In well land, methra 
was also exempt, but in sailabé lande, methra paid zabti rates. Ona 
leased well of average quality the following crops were usually grown: 
in kharif, five bighas of cotton and fifteen bighas of jawdér or moth; in 
rabbi, twenty-five bighas of wheat, barley or gram, and five bighas of 
turnips. From the fact that special rules were made for the richer 
crops and for richer wells, and that in an average well no mention is 
made of the richer crops, it is probable that only isolated wells that 
were unassisted by canals were leased. The remarkable feature about 
the leased wells is the amount of interference that was permitted with 
the nominally fixed rent. 


6. The second kind of revenue payers were those who paid a 
Bhéolf, share of the crop batai, here called bh4oli, and 
bigha rates on certain crops. The share of the 
crop taken by government was called mahsil. It ranged from } to 4 
of the gross crop, There is no information to show how this share was 
originally fixed. Sdéwan Mal seems to have adopted the share fixed 
from time immemorial, and to have equalized and increased it by means 
of cesses, Accordingly at annexation it was found that in those tracts 
where the mahstl was hizh, cesses were few, and where it was low, cesses 
were many. An account of the cesses will be given hereafter. In the 
parts of this district near Mooltan city the mahsil was usually taken 
in kind, because grain was required for the troops and the court, In 
the rest of the district the mahsdl was returned to the cultivators, who 
were obliged to buy it from government at arate which was usually 25 
per cent. above the market price. The following crops paid the bigha 
rates entered opposite each. This mode of paying revenue was called 
zabtt. 


Kharif crops. 


Rawanh oes «» Re, 1-0 per bigha, 
Jawér grown for fodder... ,, 1-0 ,, 


Chilies si wv Rs 40, 

Rabbi crops. 
Methra site w» As, 10 to As. 12 per bigha, 
Peas iia .. Re, 1-0 per bigha. 
Green wheat used asfodder ,, 1- $i 
Tobacco ae .- Rs. 4to Rs 5-0  ,, 
Saffron sie ee Rs, 4-0 
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7. As already stated, cesses were extremely numerous, and were 
used as a means of equalizing the mahsil, and 
of enhancing the revenue where opportunity 
offered. The cesses levied by SAwan Mal have more than an anti- 
quarian interest, because they are the form in which powerful proprie- 
tors now attempt to extort from tenants a rent higher than that fixed 
by custom oragreement. These cesses were taken either by govern- 
ment or by officials, and in no way formed part of the proprietor’s dues, 
Proprietors now constantly include such demands in civil suits, and 
they have occasionally been decreed by courts which were ignorant of 
their origin. Every attempt to levy them should be strenuously resist- 
ed by the courts, Finesfor criminal offences were always levied at 
harvests, and it is often difficult to distinguish between a cess and a fine. 
The following were the most common cesses. After them the fines are 
given. They are interesting as showing what offences formed Séwan 
Mal’s Penal Code. The cesses called nazar mukadami and shukréna 
bave been already mentioned. The others were :— 


Cesses, 


1, Nazar Muharir, also called pid mani. This was a quarter 
of asér per maund on all crops, and was levied when 
the crop was weighed. The cess was of long standing. 
Séwan Mal confiscated it and credited it to government. 


2. Farot Kardwdé (“ faroi,” anything extra or beyond the 
regular receipts, and “ kariwé, ” a field watchman ) con- 
sisted of fines on cattle trespassing, levied by the watch- 
men engaged to watch the crop while ripening. 


3. Nazardnd paid to officials, e. g., presents made to muha- 
rirs on beginning the division of a field; a horse or a 
camel from holders of revenue-free wells, or wells held 
on favorable terms, a small nazar on m4fi wells in order 
that there might be some record of them in the ac- 
counts. Nazars were taken on various pretexts, generally 
for the nominal pay of government servants, but really 
to increase the revenue. Nazars were strictly credited to 
government, but embezzlements took place, 


4. Dumbirt, the pay of the persons who weighed the crop. 
This ranged from } to 1 seer per maund. Besides 
they took whatever the cultivators would give them 
(jholi ). Government took half of this cess, and half 
went to the weighmen. 


5. Muhassali was nominally levied for the pay of the field 
watchmen during the ripening and harvesting of the 
crop. Government took half the muhassalf and half went 
to the watchmen. 


6. Bhdrd, or carriage hire, The cultivators were bound to con- 
vey the government share of produce to the govern- 
ment stores. Sometimes acess was levied to represent 
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the cost of carriage. It is a favourite practice of pro- 
prietors now to charge tenants with carriage. Agricul- 
tural fines were taken at harvest for the following offen- 
ces: falsely weighing the government share, theft, adul- 
tery, killing kine, fighting, embezzling dharath or zakat, 
cutting female date trees, shishfin, kikér and bér trees, 
destroying crops and cutting the harvest without por- 
mission, taking bribes, Four times the bribe taken 
was refunded. 


8. Under Sdwan Mal there was a great deal of personal inter- 
Personal interference and ae ila a eolak rere bis er _ 
sae e administration to sec that the rights of a 

Beg a ala persons attached to the land were secured, 

The kardaérs managed for the cultivators, made 
them cultivate, made the Hindus lend them money, and made the bor- 
rowers repay. The agriculturists were pitted against one another to 
eultivate. If one man did not cultivate his land, it; was given to 
another who did. Similarly the rights of each person ¢ aiming part of 
the crop were faithfully paid tohim. ‘The menials were paid from the 
gross produce before the government share was taken. The remainder 
was divided between government, the zamindirs, the chakddrs and 
the cultivators. The last three classes will be described under “ Ten- 
ures. ” Government took the mahsfl in cash or kind as already stated. 
The zamind&rs received their mukadam{, zaminddéri or mélikaéné ( it 
was known by all three names ), at the rate of 4 sér in the maund. 
The chakd4rs received their rent which was called “lichh” on the Indus 
and “ kasir” on the Chenab, and the cultivator received his rahkém or 
cultivator’s due. It is important to note the shares into which ths 
crop was divided under Séwan Mal, because after annexation the settle- 
ment was made with the chakdars, who accordingly began to take the 
mahstl, and the aggregate of the mahsil and lichh or kasur formed the 
chakdar’s profits on which the assessment was based. 


9. The cesses uncounected with agri~ 
Non- agricultural cesses. wulkune” wero 

(1). Tirni d&ak&n, a yearly fee of Re. 1, paid by all artizans, not 
by shopkeepers, as the name would seem to mean. 


(2). Tirni shutar&n, a poll-tax on camels, The rate varied from 
Re. 1 to Rs, 2 a year. 


(3). Tirni résin, a poll tax on female buffalos, sheep and goats, 
The following were the yearly rates :— 


Rs, A. P. 
Female buffalo ... » jw. 90 8 O 
Sheep and goat... ow. «ws 8 1 0 


Cows, bullocks, donkeys and horses paid nothing, 
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10. The government also claimed from one-third to one-sixth of 

Ravenda from: Ashore: all fish caught in the rivers, lakes and ponds. 

The government share was commuted to 

money, and the fishermen were obliged to buy the government share at 
the price fixed. 


11. Transit duties (zak4t ) and town duties (chungi and dharath) 
Town and transit duties, were levied. Nothing is known of the rates 
or amount of this kind of revenue. 


12, The cutting of pipal and bohar trees was entirely forbidden 
Revenue from trees, especial. Out of respect for the scruples of the Hindus. 
ly dates, All other trees were absolutely the property 
of government. Ifa person wanted a “ tahli ” tree, he was obliged to 
obtain a personal interview with Séwan Mal and make his request. Ii 
it was granted, SAwan Mal issued a written order to assess the value of 
the tree, and the price was paid before leave to cut the tree was given. 
Leave could be obtained from the k4rdér to cut bér, kikar or siris 
trees on payment of from 8 annas to Re. 1. But the largest revenue 
was derived from date trees, and the most stringent regulations existed 
regarding them. Government claimed all date trees wherever grown, and 
the owners of land could no more cut date than tabli trees, Hach year 
in the month of Harh (June-July ), an appraisement of the crop was 
made and the estimated weight recorded. The crop was then sold 
at a fixed price to brokers called baikhars ( from bai, selling, and 
kharidan, to buy ). The “ baikhars ” were not the owners of the land 
in which the trees grew. They were usually persons who had bought 
the dates for many consecutive years, and were seldom changed. A 
change was possible if a higher bid was offered, but in practice was 
rarely made, After the crop had been appraised, the responsibility of 
watching it till ripe fell on the baikhars, and an allowance was made 
to cover the expense of watching. The price of the dates was rigorously 
exacted from the baikhars, and a baikhar of some standing could,with the 
greatest difficulty get rid of the responsibility of buying the appraised 
crop at the fixed price. Rain and a fall of prices were most dreaded 
by the baikhars, but no remissions were ever given, Instances are 
known of their leaving the country and of their attempting to commit 
suicide, in order to escape the severity with which they were held to 
their contract. It is said that in early times the land-owners used to 
get one-fourth of the crop, but of late years S&wan Mal had taken 
possession of the whole. 


13. The revenue system above Sa Tees was in full work at 
Se annexation. The Mooltan governor was takin 

fie amas OF fdministra: nabsdl in cash or kind, plus cesses, He took 
the whole of the date crop, and was absolute 

proprietor of all trees. He levied a poll tax on artizans, camels, female 
buffaloes, sheep and goats. He also levied transit and town duties. 
At annexation, all cesses were abolished. The proprietorship of the 
dates was conferred on the owners of land, and a very low cash assess- 
ment made on the femaletrees, The ownership of other trees was 
surrendered to the land-owners, Tirni on artizans, and transit and 
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town duties were abolished. The tax on camels, female buffaloes, sheep 
and goats was maintained. The mahstl was converted into a cash 
assessment in the following way: “The average payments for three 
years were converted into money at the market prices with a 


reduction of 10, 15 or 20 per cent. according to the state of the 
country.” 


14, The average incomo of the preceding 
The first summary settle- 


a three years was as follows for ae tahsils :-— 
Muzaffargarh ogg seas 3,46,287 
Alipur ee ne ee 


We unfortunately have not the income of the San&nwén Tahsil, 
which after annexation belonged to the Leiah District. The district 
was settled and the settlement reported according to the old talukas, 
of which there were 24 in the district. Captain Hollings, Deputy 
Commissioner of Leiah, settled the whole of the San&nwin Tahsil. 
Mr. Wedderburn, Lieutenant Farrington and Lieutenant James settled 
the rest of the district. The fullowing was the result :-— 


Rs. 


Muzaffargarh oe sine 2,57,589 
Alipur Sin ‘ide ues 1,82,737 
Saninwdn ey wx ‘6 1,44,814 


Total §5,85,140 


This settlement worked very badly. The indiscriminate remission 
of leases made it unequal. The cultivators did not know how to 
manage for themselves. They had been used to rely on the kfrdérs 
for arranging all details of agriculture, and this support was suddenly 
withdrawn. Even the great concession of ownership in the date trees 
was misunderstood. The people went in crowds to petition the 
Board of Administration. Their complaints were, that the system 
was new, that they could not arrange for watching the fruit, and that 
they did not know how to distribute the assessment among themselves, 
Then a great fallin prices took place. The Sikh collections were 
commuted to money at Re. 1-8 a maund for wheat. Immediately 
after, the settlement prices fell to 10 annas and 12 annas per maund. 
Dates before annexation soldat Rs. 2-8 permaund. In 1851 the price 
was Re. 1-12. The district correspondence between 1850 and 1857 
reads as if there was continued famine in the district, while at 
the same time magnificent harvests are reported. During these years 
revenue defaulters were in jail for three months or more. Lambar- 
dars threw down their pattas in court and clamoured for reduction. 
Proposals were made to sell villages for arrears of revenue. Reductions 
and remissions were largely given. The Deputy Commissioners 
reported on the general severity of the jama and suggested revision. 
The number of transfers of land attracted the attention of the Financial 
Commissioner, who was “ convinced that the transfer arose from undue 
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pressure of the Government demand.” It was during the first 
summary settlement, in the year 1855, that the demarcation of village 
boundaries was made by Mir Roshan Ali, Superintendent of Settlement. 
This was followed in 1856 and 1857 by the revenue survey. 


15. The second summary settlement began in 1854 Mr. D. 
The second sammary settle. Simson, Deputy Commissioner of Leiah, re- 
ment, vised the jama of the Sanfnwin Tahsil which 
then belonged to the Leiah District. He granted a remission of 104 
per cent., and fixed the jama at Rs. 1,29,780. In 1857 Captain Graham 
revised the jamas of the Muzaffargarh and Alipur Tahsils, He 
raised the jama 6 and 21 per cent. respectively, The action of the 
Settlement Officer in increasing a jama already too high seems to us 
now incomprehensible, but the reasons for it are to be gathered from 
the correspondence. The year 1857 was unusually favorable. The 
rainfall was good. The rivers rose well and seasonably, and there 
was an abundant supply of water in the canals. The mutiny was 
going on in Hindustan and there had been risings in Mooltan and Gugaira. 
The favorable seasons induced the Settlement Officer* to fix his jamas 
too high, and the fear of Leing thought disloyal induced the land-owners 
to accept jamas which at other times they would not have looked at. 
But even Mr. Simson’s jama in Sanénwén was felt to be severe. The 
Deputy Commissioner in April 1860 retorted that that tahsil was “ really 
suffering under a too heavy and badly distributed assessment. In 
Alfpur and Muzaffargarh the settlement, as might have been expected, 
broke down ina year anda half. The Lieutenant Governor, when 
sanctioning the revision, wrote that a perusal of the report has con- 
vinced the Lieutenant Governor that instead of being increased, the 
jama ought to have been largely reduced.” 


16. The third summary settlement was made by Lieutenant 

Tighe for the whole district. By this time 

The third summary set- the Sananwan Tahsil had been added to the 

moment: district, His assessments for each tahsil 
were as follows :— 


Rs. 
Muzaffargarh ... see one tee 2,20,592 
Alipur ny a ae 1,41,042 
Sanénw4én a ae ee 1,08,660 


In Sanénwén a substantial reduction was again made. In Alfpur the 
result of this revision was to put back the jama to the amount at which 
it stond before Captain Graham’s revision. In Muzaffargarh a substan- 
tial reduction was given on the jama of the first summary settlement. 
This revision was followed by the first distribution of the jama and 
preparation of khewats that had been made in the district. This work 
was done by Sohan Lél, Extra Assistant Commissioner, and is known 
as the khewat of 1923 Sambat. The third summary settlement would 
have worked well but for three things. The inundation-canals irrigate 


* Deputy Commissioner's No, 856, dated 8th July 1859, 
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210,000 acres of cultivation. The best crops depend on them. Our 
immediate predecessors paid the closest attention to the canal arrange- 
ments, From annexation to 1876 ‘he clearance and repairs of the canals 
were wholly neglected. The result was that the cultivators were 
impoverished and the revenue has suffered. In round numbers 120,000 
acres of cultivation are dependent on sailab, Enhancements were largely 
made on account of river action, but remissions were sparingly given 
for deterioration from the same cause. In short, the revenue administra- 
tion in the canal and in the sailab country, which form nine-tenths of 
the cultivation of the district, was about as bad as it could be. This 
management has been now corrected permanently, and only requires to 
be noticed here. Illegal and unreported methods of coercion wero 
generally practised, and the result has been to make the people as Lad 
revenue payers as the tahsildaérs bad collectors. The mode of collection 
shall be closely watched, for the tahsildars show signs already of revert- 
ing to their own illegal practices. Another fault was, that no official 
ever understood that a new distribution of the revenue could be made. 
The working of the third summary scttlement showed thatthe district 
was one that required more active revenue administration than most, and 
that neglect would produce very disastrous results. A local disaster was 
the series of destructive floods that occuried from 1871 to 1874 in tho 
Sanénwén Tahsil, The regular settlement of the district began in 1873, 
An account of it will be given in the next chapter. 


17. The tenures of the district are so inseparably connected with 
Tenures. the former revenue administration that an 
Superior proprietors. account of them suitably follows here. The 
mutual relations of the classes living on the land have been formed by 
the revenue system of the Sikhs and British. The system has not 
adapted itself to the existing state of things, but has distinctly and 
abruptly interfered with it. At the head of the agricultural system is 
a large body of what are now called superior proprietors. Most of 
these are the descendants of tribes who came here for grazing at a time 
when the country was depopulated. With or without the leave of the 
Government ofthe time being, they occupied tracts, the boundaries of 
which were not very clearly defined. Of this kind are the Théims near 
Muzaffargarh, the Paiihérs of Kot Adi, the Kharsof the Thal, the 
Chajraés and Damars in Alipur, and other tribes still occupying distinct 
tracts of country. Other superior proprietors are the descendants of 
jagirdaérs and former governors or officials who lost their position in 
troubled times, but were able to retain a right to a small grain feo in 
the tract over which they once exercised power. Others are the des- 
cendants of Makhdtims and other holy men who formerly held land 
free of revenue, but whose rights have been circumscribed by succes- 
sive governments. The superior proprietors above described were form 
the first in the habit of introducing settlers to till the lands, but the 

reat development of the settler class was due to Diwan Saéwan Mal. 
When he took the farm of the revenues of this district from Ranjit Singh, 
he saw at once that cultivation could not be restored or increased by 
the representatives of former governors, holy men, broken down 
jegirddrs, and loosely connected tribes whom he found in nominal 
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possession of the lands. He therefore encouraged strangers and Hindu 
capitalists to sink wells, dig canals, and cultivate the lands of the 
nominal owners. At the same time he secured to the latter a share of 
the produce, generally halfasér in each maund by weight, or one pai* 
in each path where the crops were divided by measure. In some cases 
the old proprietors were strong enough to levy an institution fee, when 
a settler was located on their lands, In this way two distinct classes 
of proprietors were formed :— 

(1.) The old possessors who were known as zam{ndérs and mukaddms, and in 
modern official language Malikén Ald and Talukdérs, 

(2.) The settlers, formerly called miy4, and chakdérs, and now generally Malikén 
Adna. The chakd&r was so called from the wooden frame on which the masonry cylinder 
of a well is built. The name was meant to express that the chakddér had acquired his 
rights in the land by his having sunk the weil, For this reasun he was also called the 
silhdér or owner of the bricks of the well. 

The superior proprietors claim to be owners of all unappropriated land, 
and entitled to a small share of the crop produced in the appropriated 
land. The Malikén Adné are full proprietors of the land in posses- 
sion, subject to the payment of the share of the old proprietors, and are 
not liable to eviction on failure to pay it, and are entitled to introduce 
tenants without reference to the superior proprietors. Since annexation 
the fortune of the superior proprietors have varied. In some villages 
the tenure has disappeared. In others, especially where little unappro- 
priated land was left, the lambardarship, which was a novelty, took the 

lace of the superior proprietary right. In Sandnwén the tenure survives 
in every village, because a record of the superior proprietary right was 
made and the grain fee was commuted into money at the rate of 
Rs. 1-12-0 per cent, onthe land-revenue. In Muzaffargarh and Alipur no 
such arrangement was made, and the tenure has disappeared in the 
majority of villages. In Muzaffargarh there are 411 villages. In 139 
there are both superior and inferior proprietors. In 272, superior 
proprietorship has disappeared, and the’inferior proprietors have become 
absolute. In Alipur there are 177 villages. Superior proprietorship 
has survived in 48 only. The superior proprietors, as such, have no 
right to interfere in the management or the cultivation of the 
appropriated lands of a village. The settlement has in no case been 
made with them, except where they are also inferior proprietors. Their 
rights are restricted to receiving their fee in grain or cash, and to 
disposing of the unappropriated waste in the village. The name of 
the superior proprietary right is zamindéri, mukadami, or milkiyat a4. 
The share of the produce is “hak zamind4ri,” hak mukadami and 
malikané, or more often the specific rate at which the share is fixed, 
e.g., adh-seré man and pai path are used instead of the generic word. 
In Sanénwan it is called satén paw4n, or the seven quarters of a rupee 
which equal Re. 1-12-0, the rate at which itis paid. The institution 
fee is called jhuri sar-o-pa pag and lungi. 


18. One set of superior Pep dese le: formed by the direct 
action of the British Government. They are 
the Mockent FAMEO:. sie persons known here as the Mooltani Pathans. 


* A pai is a measure of grain containing about 16 seers by weight. A path is a 
measure equal to about 832 maunds, 64 pais make a path, 
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Under the Afghan governors of Mooltan a number of Pathéns had 
settled in this district. They enjoyed grain allowances which were 
given as a deduction* from the mahstl or government share of the 
produce, When the Sikhs in 1818 took Mooltan, the Pathans fled the 
country. In 1848 they joined Major Edwardes and rendcred services 
in ‘his operations against Mulréj. When the country had become 
quiet, the Pathdns claimed restoration. The rules of limitation were 
set aside in their favor, and with its letter No. 1975, dated 30th 
September 1850, the Board of Administration prescribed rules “ for 
the regulation of the trial of suits instituted by the Pathins of 
Mooltan for the recovery of their ancestral rights,” of which tho 
following is an extract :— 

Rule 2, “To establish the right ofa party to sne, irrespective of the Statute of 
Limitation on the merits of his claim to re-possession of zamindéti property, he must 
prove that he was a Mooltani Pathan present with Major Edwardes’ force, or that he 
is a member of a family of Mooltam. Pathans some of the members of which family woie 
present with Major Edwardes’ force.” 

In pursuance of these rules, cases continued to be heard up to 
December 1852, and Pathans obtained decrees for kastir in the villages 
of Jalélibad, Pipli, Ran, Kangan, Mahré Fardéz, Wifadférpar, Mahra 
Nasheb, Ghazanfargarh, Dofb4, Jarh, Latukran, Langar Sarai and 
LélpGr. The measure can only be considered disastrous. It was not 
observed at the time that under the Pathfn governors this kasir was 

aid as a deduction from the revenue, and that if the Pathans were to 
be restored under the altered state of things brought about by a cash 
assessment, the more just method was to have given them an allowance 
from the revenue and not to have imposed a new grain-cess on the 
cultivators. In 1853 the Deputy Commissioner reported that the 
exercise of the rights of the Pathans who recovered kasdr paralyzed the 
industry of the cultivators, and again in 1859 he said that the restora- 
tion of the Pathans to kasfr rights wasimpolitic. The failure to define 
those rights has allowed them to encroach on the inferior proprietors 
and to ruin them. He instanced villages that had been ruined in this 
manner. The result was, that in some villages the Pathéns succeeded 
in ousting altogether the inferior proprietors ; in others they reduced 
them to the position of tenants-at-will, Where the inferior proprietors 
were too strong to be interfered with, beyond the enforced payment of 
kastir, the Pathins became superior proprietors, 


19. The way in which the status of inferior proprietor was 
formed has been described. The inferior pro- 
prietors in a village have usually no common ties 
of clanship. They are a miscellaneous body, each member of which wes 
originally introduced either by the government or by the superior 
proprietors. In villages where superior proprietary right exists, the 
inferior proprietor is usually entitled only to the land occupied by him- 
self or his tenants. The unappropriated waste belongs to the superior 
proprietors, The inferior can graze his cattle in it, subject to the tirni 


Inferior proprietors. 





*Nors,—This deduction was called “ kasir,” which, it should be noted, is different 
from the ‘ kasur ’ which is also the name for the particular rent of the inferior proprictors. 
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rules, but cannot cultivate it without leave of the superior, In other 
respects tenure of inferior and absolute proprietors differs only in that 
as regards the latter the superior right has ceased:to exist. The for- 
mation of new superior proprietorship where it hus ceased to exist 
has of course long been impossible, but new inferior and absolute pro- 

rietors are constantly being made by the contract known here as adh- 
api or adlopi. A proprietor allows a third person to sink a well in 
his land on payment of a fee, and to bring the land under cultivation. 
The person so sinking the well becomes proprietorof half theland brought 
under cultivation. If an inferior proprietor cultivate through tenants, 
he receives a grain fee which is called “lichh ” on the Indus, and “ kastr ” 
on the Chenab. The rate varies with locality and in consequence of 
contract, but it is almost invariably one-seventeenth of the gross pro- 
duce and is known as solh satéxi, Under former governments the 
share taken by the State was the mahstl. Under our Government 
the person who pays the land-revenue receives the mahstl. This 
person may be by agreement the superior proprietor or the tenant, or 
even some person unconnected with the land, but as a rule the inferior 
proprietor pays the land-revenue and receives the mahsul. For the 
purposes of settlement he has been presumed always to pay the Jand- 
revenue and to receive the mahsil, and his profits have been assumed 
to be the mahsil, plus the lichh or kasir. 


20. From the mode in which inferior proprietorship was formed, 

. viz. by settling individuals to till the land, it 

Pe auiass proprietorsolassi- fojlows that most villages are mere collections 

of wells grouped together for revenue purposes, 

but not really knit together in any way. When they are classified 
according to the usual nomenclature, the following is the result :— 











Tabsil, Zamindari. Pattiddri, Bhayéchéaré, 
Muzaffargarh ove oes 80 9 878 
Alipur ... ven ves 8 1 167 
Sanénwén eon een 27 1 110 


Total... 65 ll 655 








21. The tenants in this district are chiefl 
pes of two classes— 

(1.) Those who have, by clearing the jungle and by bringing land 
sracducaies tenant under cultivation, acquired a permanent right to 
Butimér tenants, cultivate. These are called Mundhiméar or 
Butimfr, and have as a rule been recorded at 
regular settlement as tenants with rights of 
occupancy, 
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(2.) Those tenants who have been put in, with or without a term 
? being fixed by proprietors, to cultivate land alrcady 
cleared and fit for crops. These are called charhéyat. They 
have been usually recorded as tenants without rights 
of occupancy. Tenants were classificd according to the 
language of the Tenancy Act. Land is still so abundant 
that the occupancy status has no attraction for tenants. 
They prefer not to be tied to the land, and to be ablo 
to change their cultivation when they like. In the 
Sandnwan Tahsil, applications by tenants nottoberecorded 
as having rights of occupancy were common, though they 
were by custom entitled to permancnt possession. The 
share of the crop received by the tenant is called “rahkém.” 
Tenants are eagerly sought after, and as a rule free from 
any attempt on tho part of the landlord to extort from 
them. Every effort is made to retain them. Somo land- 
lords study to get their tenants indebted to them in 

order to keep a hold on them. 


22. In addition to the usual forms of superior and inferior pro- 
prietor, and mundhimar, bitimfr and char- 
hayat tenant with their respective shares in 
the produce, there are certain exceptional forms 
of agricaltural status, rent and interest or mortgages, which require to 
be described. 


It often occurs that an inferior proprictor, from indolence, or in- 

Mahsulkhor ability to keep accounts aud manage for himself, 

; agrees with some third person, usually a village 

shopkeeper, that the latter shall reccive the mahsil, pay the Govern- 

ment revenue out of it, and keep the profit or bear the loss. Such a 

person is called a mahsilkhor. This arrangement was very common 
before the regular settlement, and still exists. 


Exceptional forms of 
agricultural status, 


Lichh4in means a cultivator who tills his land with borrowed bul- 
Lichhéin locks, and pays the owner of the bullocks half 
: of the rahkém, or cultivator’s share, 


Anwahndé literally means “ without working.” Hence it means 
Accs that share of the produce which a person con- 

; nected with land receives without working, or 

foregoes because he has not done work which by custom was incumbent 
on him, e, g., A lends B money, and instead of getting interest in cash, 
receives a Sharein the produce. That share is called anwahnda, because 
A gets it without working for it. When a landlord has cleared the jun- 
gle and brought land under cultivation himself, and then gives it to a 
tenant to cultivate, he takes an extra share of the produce, because he 
has himself done the work which the tenant should have done, This 
share is called anwahndé, because the tenant did not dothe work of 
clearing. The word anwahndé of itself has no meaning without the 
history of the manner in which it accrued, When a suit is brought for 
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anwahndé without details, it should always be returned to the plaintiff 
in order that the grounds on which it is claimed may be entered in the 
plaint. Until this is done the plaint discloses no cause of action. 


Lichh in its ordinary sense means the due of the inferior proprietor, 
Lichh and is synonymous with kasir as already 
described. But lichh also means the interest 
due on a mortgage of land when the mortgagor continues in cultivat- 
ing possession, whether it be paid in grain or cash. Another kind of 
lichh is valwin lichh, 1.¢., “returned lichh,” which is also called khuti. 
When land is mortgaged to a Muhammadan, and the conditions of the 
mortgage are that the mortgagee shall cultivate the land, he agrees to 
pay a small share of the produce to the mortgagor. This share is 
called valwin lichh or khuti. The use of lichh to mean interest, and 
the practice of valwin lichh, are devices of Muhammadans to evade the 
charge of receiving interest, and are now in vogue among Hindus as 
well. 


Lekh&é mukhi is the name of a kind of usufructuary mortgage in 

; use. A debtor makes over his land to a 

Lekha mukhimortgages creditor until the debt is paid from the produce 

of the land, or the debtor retains the cultivation and agrees to pay the 

proprietor’s share to the creditor. In both cases the creditor charges 

the interest of the debt and expenses against the debtor, and credits 

him with the produce of the land or with the proprietor’s share, until 
the debt is liquidated. 


Cuarten VIL—THE SETTLEMENT. 


1. Thesettlement began in the hot weather of 1873. Notification 

683, dated 5th May 1878, issued under section 

aentah of eettloment oper” 11, Act XXXIII of 1871, declared the district 
; to be under settlement, Mr. E. O’Brien was 
appointed Settlement Officer; Mir Nisfr Ali, Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer ; and K4zi Ghulam Murtéz4, Sheikh Subah and Munshi Bhagwén 
Dés, Superintendents of Settlement in Alipur, Muzaffargarh and Sanfn- 
win, respectively. Mr. E. O’Brien was gazetted a Magistrate of the Ist 
class by Notification 1704, dated Ist May 1874. Muir Nisér Alf was 
transferred, and Kézi Ghulam Murtéz4 was appointed Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer by Notification 3532, dated 24th September 1875, 
and was made a Magistrate of the 2nd class by Notification 4607, dated 
9th December 1875. By Notification 1042, dated 9th July 1878, Mr. 
E. O’Brien was invested with the powers of a Deputy Commissioner for 
theappointment, punishment andremoval of patw&ris and kaniingos. By 
Notification 26, dated 6th January 1880, the record of rights for Sanfn- 
wn was directed to be handed over to the Deputy Commissioner, and 
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by Notification 954, dated 4th October 1880, similar orders were passed 
for Alipur and Muzaffargarh Tahsils. Establishments were collected, 
and the patwaris trained only in time to make a thorough start in Sep- 
tember 1873. Measurements were completed in the three tahsils from 
March to June 1875, The reports on assessment rates were submitted 
and sanctioned on the following dates :— 


Tahsil, Date of submission. Date of sanction, 
Sandénwién wie . | 2nd February 1877 27th June 1878, 
Alipur sae ee. | 17th September 1877 18th June 1879. 
Mouzaffargarh § a we | 15th July 1878 27th September 1879, 


The settlement was finished in July 1880, thus taking as nearly as 
possible seven years. 


2. The scale of linear and square measure on which the measure- 

ments were made is that in use in the dis- 

Pr aaa and trict, and is a convenient one, because it corres- 
j ponds with the English measures, 


Linear Measure.—2 paces (5} feet) make 1 karam, 12 karams 
make ljarib. A karam square is sarséhi, which gives the 
unit of the local square measure. 


Sguare Measure.—9 sarséhis == 1 murla = 1 pole. 20 murlas == 1 
kanal —} rood. 4 kanals == 1 bigha — } acre. 


It was soon seen that the classification of land for assessment 
purposes in this rainless district must be based on the different kinds 
of irrigation, and not on soils, Though the latter vary in fertility, still 
the great salient differences in productive power depend on the modes 
of irrigation. Thus the large area dependent on the river inundation 
produces only one crop in the year, and that arabbi crop. The land 
irrigated by canals alone produces only one crop, and that a kharif crop. 
The land irrigated from wells assisted by canals can grow two crops in 
the year, and those of the richest quality, orsuch crops as sugarcane 
and cotton which occupy the ground during both seasons, The classifi- 
cation adopted was therefore as follows:— 


(1). Land irrigated by sailab. 

(2). Land irrigated by sailéb and well ( chahi sail4bé ). 
(3). Land irrigated by well and canal ( chahi nahri ). 
(4). Land irrigated by well alone (chahi ). 

(5). Land irrigated by canal flow ( paggu ). 

(6). Land irrigated by canal lift ( jhaléri ). 
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The cultivated area of the district according to the settlement: measure- 
énents is as follows :-— 








Artificially iri-| pscated by 


Tahsil, gated ay rel sailgb. Total. 

Acres Acres Acres 

Muzaffargarh ae ves 126,709 43,477 170,186 
Alipur ave eee 71,652 49,660 121,312 
Sanénwan eve eee 82,210 25,559 107,769 
Total... 280,571 118,696 399,267 





The culturable waste is 952,870 acres, The area recently thrown out of 
cultivation is 61,842, and unculturable waste 281,725, ‘acres. The 
measurements were the most interesting part of the settlement, and 
were, 1 think, very correctly done, The patw&ris had been well trained 
during the hot weather of 1873. A reserve was formed by starting 
surveying classes at the larger schools from which a constant supply of 
residents of the district were ready to take the place of incapacitated 
patw&ris. Sons ofsome of the lambardérs and zaildérs joined the classes 
and acquired enough knowledge to be useful to them after the settle- 
ment, when annual measurements of the whole cultivated area of the 
district have become part of the revenue administration. The super- 
intendents were active in checking the survey, and had not become 
wearied by office work. . 
3. As a part of ms seater = a alenagy rakhs were 
, emarcated, and what een & sore question 
ia since 1860 was finally decided. The ane 
tion of village boundaries was made, as has been stated, in 1856. It 
included within village boundaries al] the waste land in the district, 
Tn 1860, Mr. Cust, then Financial Commissioner, in his letter No, 3342, 
dated 24th July, declared the boundaries open to revision. In 1861, in 
order to carry out this order, the Deputy Commissioner with a pencil 
marked off, on the revenue survey maps, pieces of land shown as waste, 
to form Government rakhs ; but no demarcation on the spot was made 
till 1879, when Sohan Lal, Extra Assistant Commissioner, was appoint- 
ed to carry out the work. This demarcation followed rigidly the pen- 
cil lines of 1861, and the result was that much cultivated land, pucka 
wells, village sites, graveyards, public roads, and even canals, were 
included in the rakhs. In 1874 a re-demarcation was ordered. This has 
beon carried out, and sanction was received to it in the correspondence 
noted in the margin. The area of rakh land is 311,554 acres. The 
Pere , Government rights in these have been secured, 
Wo. 948, doted 20th Augast 12 Almost every case, unincumbered by the 
1877, to Secretary to Finan. inclusion of popular rights, The rakhs have 
cial Commissioner; and8ec- been excluded from village boundaries and 
gotary to Government No. made into new rakh vi A regular settle- 


Site Tune 1876, % ont record, haa heen made for rakh, the 
property of Government, Np claims to rights of entry on the. retained 
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rakh, for any purpose except a few old rights of way, were either made 
or admitted. Where rights of way existed, the roads have been shown 
on the rakh shajra, and have been mentioned in the wajib-ul-arz. If 
the road was a main road, and the right of way public, this has been 
recorded, and if the right of way was restricted, the persons cutitled to 
use it have been mentioned. 


4, Besides the settlement record of each rakh, a record has been 

ih, & prepared of the kind described in the correspon- 

Biiyts bi can ‘Dovart. denceattached to Financial Commissioner's Circu- 
ment, lar memo. = of 1876, for each of the rakhs under 


the control of the Forest Department, and for- 
warded to the Assistant Conservator of Forests, Mooltan. Trenches 
and boundary pillars have been made round all the rakhs. At the point 
where a rakh and two or more other villages incct, the usual trijunctional 
platforms have been erected. The records above referred to were pre- 
pared in accordance with departmental orders before the passing of the 
Forest Act. If it is thought necessary to go over the ground again in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in that Act, they will form a 
good guide for the Forest Settlement Officer. Draft rules for the future 
management of the rakhs under the control of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner were submitted with my letter No. 134, dated 13th September 
1879, to Settlement Commissioner, but no orders have yet been received 
on the subject. 


5. Before the re-demarcation of rakhs, tirni was levied in those 
re Tae : villages in which rakhs existed. Those vil- 
of rakbs on tirni revenue, @g¢es in which there was no rakh escaped pay- 
ing anything for their cattle. At the regular 
settlement, all village waste, including of course released rakhs, was 
assessed for the term of settlement with a fixed assessment as grazing 
land, and it was arranged in the draft rules referred to before that the 
grazing in the retained rakhs should be leased annually. Under the 
former system, the tirni income from rakhs had varied from Rs. 23,888 
to Rs. 43,124. Under the arrangements made at the regular settlement 
the grazing land of the district has been assessed as follows :— 


Rs. 
Muzaffargarh one Sie 9,488 
Alipur ese eee 14,420 
Sandnwan ay Seb 9,480 





Total .. 33,398 





In 1880-81 the grazing in the rakbs under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner sold for Rs. 3,491. 


6. There is a large area of rakh land under the Forest Depart- 
ment. Since 1870 the officers of that depart- 

Septet,” the Forest nent have been making selections of rakhs 
to be managed under their control, but no final 


H2 
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decision has been reached at present (1881). The following is the 
area of rakha under the 


Acres, 
Forest Department se its = woe 48,787 
District aathouities sae Sea «. 262,767 


Total we 311,654 


4. Under former Governments the annual peacrinahe and sede 
gc AG were usually effected by levying so many lubor- 
petra, Past ors per wall or per yoke of oxea. Fifty or 
sixty bighas of waste land were considered 
equal to a well for the purposes of this levy. When the work was un- 
usually heavy, the irrigators subscribed cash to engage hired laborers. 
Occasionally the Government of the day gave money assistance for the 
execution of works, and recouped itself by levying a share of the crop 
at harvest, Under the Babéwalpur Government a cess of one pai, of 
grain per path was levied for clearance and excavation of the canals. 
Under Séwaa Mal, grants of money were made to assist the excava- 
tion and clearance. The kardars were responsible for the work being 
efficiently done. They had unlimited powers, and compelled attend- 
ance of the laborers by force, and punished shirkers, Under their 
administration the irrigators rarely failed to supply the required 
amount of labor. Judging from old accounts, from the greater 
extent of canal cultivation, from the number of disused canals, and 
from the diminished length of the remaining canals, the canal adminis- 
tration under former Governments was closely supervised, and especially 
under SAwan Mal was very effective. 


8. From annexation to 1857 the administration of the canals 
Canal administration may be described as absolute neglect. The old 
under British rule, system of active interference on the part of 
Government was withdrawn, and the canals 

were left to get on as best they could. In 1858, Mr. Henderson, Deputy 
Commissioner, laid down an efficient scheme of canal management, 
which, with few changes, has stood its ground to this day. Its author, 
however, did not contemplate with what inertness it would occasionally 
be worked. A record of facts regarding each canal was prepared. 
The responsibility of the irrigators for supplying labor fur the annual 
clearance and repairs was asserted and enforced by the imposition of a 
fine on those persons who absented themselves from the work. The fine 
‘was first 2 aunas per head per day, then progressively 4, 6, 8 and 
12 annas. In 1874 it was reduced to 8 annas, at which it still 
remains, Qn each canal a committee of management, the members 
of which were called sarpanches, was chosen from among the irrigators, 
and one or more water-bailiffs, called mimhars, were appointed. Their 
duties were to summon the laborers for the clearance, and to distribute 
the water when the canals wererunuing, A darogha was appointed for 
each tahsil, and paid from the absentees’ fine fund. The sarpanches 
were remunerated by the remission of part of the quota of labor 


which they were bound to supply, The mimhars were paid by the 
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irrigators, The mode of payment differed. On some canals they 
received from Rs. 5 to Rs. '7 per month in cash, and two topas==8 sérs of 
grain per well at harvest. On others they received four or five topas per 
well at harvest, and no cash allowance. The procedure for effecting the 
annual clearance and repairs was as follows. Each year when the 
eanals ceased to run, the sarpanches and mimhars, with the darogha, 
inspected each canal. They decided how many laborers were wanted for 
the clearance, and how long the work would take, and then submitted a 
petition through the tahsildar, saying that they wished to supply so 
many laborers for such and such a period. When the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s sanction had been obtained, a muharir and one or more chaprasis 
were appointed for each canal, and the number of laborers fixed on for 
the canal was distributed im proportion to the lJand-revenue paid 
by each irrigator, so that ench person knew the number of laborers 
that he had to supply. Then a proclamation, vakiré, was issued by the 
tahsildér through thesarpanches, fixing the date for the clearance to 
begin, which was generally in December. The clearance was done in 
two ways. ll the laborers began at one end of the canal and worked 
through to the other. This mode is called stirh. The other mode is 
as follows. The canal was divided into lengths, and each village 
cleared the length allotted to it. This mode is called dak. During 
the elearance the muharir kept up a roster of the laborers present and 
absent, and at the end of the work each irrigator who had' not supplied 
his quota of laborers was debited with the number of laborers which 
he had not supplied at the rate of fine which was then current. The 
fines, a8 well as income from the sale of grass and wood from the canal 
banks, were credited to a fund devoted to the general improvement of 
the canals. The fines and the fund are termed zar-i-nagha, or, in 
common parlance, ningé. A gang of laborers iscalled chher, which 
also means a drove of cattle, and each member of the gang is called a 
chheré. If, while the canals were running, any emergent werk was 
required to be done, such as mending the bank which had burst, or 
clearing the head which had silted up, additional laborers were 
called out. Such laborers are called the chikar chher, or “ mud gang, ” 
because they have to work at a time when the clay has been turned 
into mud by the canab water. It speaks well for the readiness 
with which the people are ready to help one another that it is not 
found necessary to levy zar-i-nagha to ensure attendance at the 
chikar chher. From 1858 to 1878 a person wishing to obtain irri- 
gation for land that had not hitherto received it, or to cease to receive 
canal water, had to obtain special permission, which was only granted 
after inquiry. In practice, it was casy enough to be brought on the 
roll of irrigators, but almost impossible to get removed from it, 
and, consequently, from the obligation to supply labor. One of the 
worst abuses connected with the management of the canals was, that 
men were kept on the labor list for years after they had ceased to 
obtain water, and this though the failure of water arose from causes 
beyond their control, In 1878 this system was changed, the irrigated 
area was measured, and the number of laborers distributed over the irri- 
gated aréa only. The theory that the labor was supplied voluntarily was 
ud 
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strictly kept up, and no active tahsfld4r could get the annual clearance 
done, or any work of improvement effected, until he had got a volun- 
tary petition from the irrigators to be allowed to supply so many labor- 
ers. The tahsild4r was full of zeal, and wanted to get great works 
done and make a name for himself. He also knew that unless the 
canals were well cleared he would find it difficult to collect his revenue, 
and so would get into trouble. On the other hand, the irrigators were 
improvident beyond description, and did their best to avoid supplying 
labor, and umusing contests between these rival wishes occurred. It is 
even said that in darker days the committce of management was locked 
up until it agreed to satisfy the tahsilddrs’ requirements as regards 
labor. Mr. Henderson’s system started well, but it was badly worked. 
The Deputy Commissioners and the tahsildérs had not the time or the 
knowledge to manage canals, which got worse and worse. They 
were not fully or regularly cleared out, and consequently decreased 
in width, depth and length. The level of their beds having thus 
become higher, the supply of watcr was prevented from entering the 
canals as early, and from continuing to flow as long, as when they were 
well cleared. In 1876, when the canals had reached their worst, im- 
provements began to be made. A tahsildér was specially appointed to 
look after the canals, and as much as was possible without professional 
help was done in the way of reforms. In March 1880 Government 
sanctioned the formation of the Muzaffargarh canals into a Public 
Works Division; Mr. E. A. Sibold, c. &., was appointed Executive 
Engineer. 


9. It only remains to describe the arrangements made for the 
po bo ae future management of the canals by the Reve- 
fotnre managem nt of the Nveand Canal officers, The number of labor- 
canals, ers required to exccute the annual clearance 
and repairs has been fixed for the next five 
years. The obligation to provide the number of laborers fixed has been 
made part of the settlement of land revenue, and is recorded in the 
administration paper of each canal village. The penalty for non- 
attendance has been fixed at 8 annas per man per day, and has also been 
recorded. Every year in August and September the canal-irrigated land 
will be measured by the patwiris, and the results will be communicated 
to the Executive Engineer in the following form :— 


Abstract Statement ( khatawar ) of Canal-irrigated land for 8. F. 1987 ww Mausza, 
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? 

The Executive Engineer will then distribute the namber of laborers 
fixed for each canal over the area irrigated in the preceding year, and 
will inform each irrigator of the number of laborers which he will 
have to supply for the clearance and repairs, and of the time when thé 
work will begin. During the clearance, the roster of attendance will be 
kept by the muharir as before, and as soon as the work is finished the. 
Executive Engineer will prepare a statement for each village showing 
the amount due from each irrigator on account of non-attendance fines, 
He will send these lists to the Deputy Commissioner, who will collect 
the amount with the rabbi instalments in June and July. 


10, A record of each canal has been 
made at the settlement, It consists of the 
following papers :— 


I. A map of the canal on a scale of 240 karams, or 1,320 feet, to 
the inch, showing— 


Canal records, 


1. The canal 
2, Its branches 
(a) in use (karia and kassi ), 
(b) disused ( khandar ). 
3. The estates irrigated from the canal, with their bound- 
aries. 
4, Chhabs, %.¢., previous dams for raising the level of 
the water. 
5. Jhalars, 


Besides these, the boundaries of the villages, irrigations, and the village 
sites are shown. The irrigating villages, the cstates, and the branches 
are numbered on the map, and the numbers correspond with the num- 
bers in the administrative paper of the canal. 


II, An administration paper divided into the following heads :— 


1, History of the canal. 

2. List of villages irrigating. 

3. List of the branches, with the history of each branch 

and an account of how the annual clearance is made. 

4, Dams (chhabs )—who may erect and with whose 
leave. 

Shalérs. 

Annual clearance and emergent works—how execut- 

ed in former times and at present. 


11. Under the orders conveying sanction to the assessment re- 
ports, it has been decided that the whole of the 
; revenue assessed on land irrigated from canals 
alone, and two-thirds of that assessed on land irmgated by canals and 
wells, shall be credited to the Canal Department. This amount will 
vary slightly every year, but will be approximately Rs, 2,25,000, In 


o> 


Land-revenue. 
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order to make the revenue assessed on canal lands more” elastic, it has 
been arranged to grant remissions of revenue in case of failure of the 
canals, and to allow the State to participate in the profits resulting 
from the spread of irrigation. To effect this, the revenue assessed on 
canal lands has been divided into— 


Fixed revenue, 
Remissible revenue, 


Fixed revenue is that which would have been assessed if the canals 
had not existed; remissible revenue is that which the existence of 
the canals has produced. In the tahsfls of Sanfnwaén and Alipur, and 
in the greater part of Muzaffargarh, the remissible revenue has been 
assumed to be the whole revenue assessed on lands irrigated by canals 
alone, and half the revenue assessed on lands irrigated by wells and 
canals, In a small part of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil, one-fourth of the 
revenue assessed on land irrigated by both canals and wells is assumed to 
be remissible. In case of total failure of a canal to supply water, the 
whole of the remissible revenue will be remitted. In cases of partial 
failure, the Deputy Commissioner will decide the proportional amount 
to be remitted. In order that Government may share the profit of 
extended irrigation, it has been made a condition of the settlement that 
land newly crepes bere canal irrigation shall be assessed with a water- 
advan rate, though it was not assessed at settlement. This rate 
will be levied only on lands actually irrigated in the year for which it 
was charged, The rate has been fixed at 6 annas per acre in Sanénwién 
and Alipur. Eight annas per acre was proposed for Muzatiargarh, 
but no orders have yet been received on the subject. With his letter 
No. 284, dated 29th May 1879, the Settlement Commissioner submitted 
draft rules to be issued under the Canal Act, but no orders have been 
received regarding them, nor have any rules been issued. 


12, Zaildérs were appointed in accordance with the orders con- 

Zailddrs veyed in Settlement Commissioner’s Circular 

; No. 66 of 2nd September 1878, and the 

arrangements made were reported in Settlement Officer’s letter No. 338, 

dated 6th December 1874. They are remunerated by a deduction of one 

per cent. from the land revenue, and by special inims. The following 
statement shows the result :— 

















Amount of 
Number of| Number of Amount of 
Name of Tahsil. zails, | zaildérs, [P8Y at one ne ey Total, 
per cent, 
Muzaffargarh ese 22 2,719 1,310 4,029 
Alfpur ons 24 1,698 1,180 2,873 
Sanénwén ase 13 1,228 820 2,048 








NS ER ESC 


Total =o. 61 59 5,640 8,810 8,950 


i a) 
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Many of the zaildérs have rendered good service to Government gra- 
tuitously for along time. As stated by Mr. Lyall in his review of the 
Alipur Assessment Report, “the good effect of the system is more 
apparent in Muzaffargarh than in almost any other district. A link of 
the kind between the people and district officials was particularly 
wanted here.” 


18. In order to carry out the fluctuating system of fluctuating 
Patwérfe and kanungos. assessment of sailébé and canal lands, and the 
annual measurements of canal lands whieh 
has been introduced at regular settlement, a strong kanungo and pat- 
wari establishment was required. Two naéib-kanungos have accordingly 
been sanctioned for each tahsil in addition to the kanungo already 
appointed in each tahsil. There isa sadar kanungo on Rs. 60 for the 
district. In the orders on the assessment reports, 6 per cent. was sanc- 
tioned as the rate of the patwaris’ cess in Sandénwén and Alipur, and 6} 
in Muzaffargarh; but, as directed by the Financial Commissioner in his 
review of the Sanénwan report, these rates have been regarded as & maxi~- 
mum, and in making the detailed arrangements of circles the rate has 
been kept as low as was consistent with efficiency and the proper 
remuneration of the patwaris, The following statement shows the 
result :— 


















SS 


Rate of 
Number of patwéris’ [Amount of 


















































Tahail. patwéris' | cas on the < REMARKS, 
circles jamin, pay. 
ou ea ce iy aM Ge ieee Me es enna 
42 6 p.c. 6,372 There are 87 circles and 87 pat- 
1 5}, 199 waris in this tahoil. 
_ = . : 4,026 
M 4 396 
paeaid 9 14, 1,364 
8 3k, 1,353 
Total ... 87 13,710 
51 6 p.c, 8,903 There are 58 circles and 60 pate 
1 Bs 223 waris in this tahsil, 
Alipur 1 4, 172 
3 ” 471 
2 8 318 
Total ... 58 10,087 
19 52 p.c. 8,847 There are 39 circles and 44 pat 
on 20 44», 8,084 | wéris in this taheil. 
Total .. 89 


6,931 
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All the patwfris know the Persian character. No other character is of 
use in this district. Dewanagri is unknown, and Kiraki is useless, 
for it can be read by few except the writer. It is to be hoped 
that in making future appointments this will be remembered, and also 
the advisability of appointing residents of the district. It isa common 
saying that a foreign patwdri takes bribes with both hands, but @ 
native with only one. 


Native place of patwéris. Of the 191 patwéris in the district— 


120 are natives of the Muzaffargarh District 


35 ,, 5 7 Mooltan Ms 
5 0 » ” Jhang ”» 
2, ‘ m Dera Ghazi Khan ,, 


29 ,, _ » other districts 


Of the 29 natives of other districts, the greater number have formed 
connections in this district and are as good as residents, 


14, The tenures have been described Be bee There 
' was no difficulty in embodying the facts relatin 
ceca to them in a actiloment ead AJl the sali 

vated land in the district is divided into compact little estates called well 
if irrigated by well, or well and canal, patti if irrigated by canal alone, 
and sér if irrigated by sailéb alone. This division made the formation of 
the record of rights exceptionally easy, for when the shares of the land- 
lords in the land, and tenants in the cultivation, had been ascertained, a 
short history of each estate supplied every fact that it was necessary to 
note about the estate. At the same time the small area of each estate 
and their number made the formation of the record very laborious. In 
his letter No. 601, dated 5th January 1874, the Settlement Commissioner 
suggested that it might be possible todo without some of the papers, and 
that the muntakhab and nakshah chah&t should be amalgamated. 
Tn Settlement Officer's letter No. 180, dated 15th July 1875, pro- 
posals were made to make the muntakhab by wells, and it was shown 
that it was a waste of labor and paper to make out a separate nakshah 
chah&t, and that besides there was the risk of discrepancy which copying 
entries from one paper tc another involves. In his Secretary’s No. 47734, 
dated 9th August 1875, the Financial Commissioner approved of the pro- 
posal, which afforded substantial relief to the Settlement officials, The 
original occupiers described in Chapter VI, paras. 16 and 17, were record- 
ed as superior proprietors, the chakdars as inferior proprietors, and the 
tenants were classified under the old names of “ maéurtsi” and “ ghair 
méurtsi.” The one novelty in the settlement record is a khewat of 
date-trees, This shows the following facts :— 


1. The owners of the trees. 
2. The owner of the land in which the trees grow, 
3. Name of the well in which they grow. 
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4. Khasrah numbers in which they grow. 
5, Number of trees in detail :— 


(a) Female. 

(0) Male. 

(¢} Eunuchs, 
(d) Young trees. 


6. Rate of assessment per tree. 
7. Amount assessed, and cesses. 


15. Besides the provisions of the administration paper obviously 
necessary, certain matters which were rendered 
The administration paper. necessary by the arrangements made at scttle- 
ment have been recorded and require notice. 
It has been provided that where land unirrigated by canals and unas- 
sessed at settlement comes under canal irrigation during the term of 
settlement, abiina shall be charged at 6 annas per acre in Alipur and 
Sandnwan, and at 8 annas in Muzaffargarh as long as it continues to 
receive canal water. The obligation to supply chher labor according 
to long-standing custom for the annual clearance and repair of canals 
has been entered in the administration paper, and the conditions 
under which canal revenue will be remitted have been recorded as 
stated in para.11. When Government released the rakhs to the people, 
as described in para. 3, it retained the ownership of the timber growing 
in the land released, but allowed the people to cut wood for domestic 
and agricultural purposes, This reservation has also been entered in 
the administration paper. It was one of the faults of former revenue 
administrations in this tahsil that it was not considered within the 
bounds of possibility that a re-distribution ofthe jama within a vil- 
lage could be made. Men whose land fell out of cultivation had still 
to pay fur that land. Persons who brought fresh land under cultiva- 
tion were allowed to enjoy the produce revenue free. To prevent 
the recurrence of this state of things, it has been provided that a 
re-distribution may be made either when the proprictors wish it, or when 
the Deputy Commissioner orders it to be made. In villages of which 
the assessment is fluctuating, all the terms of the assessment as it affects 
the village have been clearly and simply entered. 


Records of general cus- 16. Three records of general customs 
toms, have been made :— 


1, The Riv4j-i-4m, or statement of usages actually existing in 
each tract. A copy is appended to the administra- 
tion paper of each village. Under the orders of the 
Settlement Commissioner, contained in his Circular 
No. 35, dated 3rd May 1879, itis stated in the heading of 
the Rivéj-i-4m that its contents are not to be presumed to 
be true like entries in the record of rights under Section 
16, Act XXXIII of 1871, and that its object is to assist 
the civil courts. 
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2. A statement of customs regarding alluvion and diluvion om 
the baaks of the Indus. 


3. A statement of customs regarding alluvion and diluvion on. 
the banks of the Chenab. 


Ceases, 17. The cesses payable are— 


Patwiri's cess 8 to 6 per cent. 
Lambardar’s ,, 5 per cent, 
School a Le & 

Road ol » 

Dak » t » 


18. In para. 7 of Punjab Government letter No. 652, dated TDth 
May 1879, the term of settlement was fixed at 
twenty years in Sandnwin and Alipur. No 
orders have yet been passed regarding the Muzaffargath Tehsil. 


19. The dates for paying the iastalments 
of land-revenue are— 


Term of settlement. 


Dates of instalments, 


Rabbf_ ...._ Ist June, Ist July. 
Kharif ... 1st December, Ist January, Ist February. 
Date instalment, 15th August. 


20. The cost of the regular settlement 


i has been as follows :— 
From Imperial Funds w« Rs. 3,97,450 
Settlement fees ee = «=: 2,74, B18 


Total Ra ... 6,71,768 


21. Before describing the assessment it will be well to present in a 
collected form the facts which bear directly on 
the revenue. We have a district in which 
the rainfall is so slight that no cultivation depends on it. Of course 
a shower improves crops already in the ground, but the prospect of 
rain or no rain does not enter into the calculations of the farmers. 
Along the banks of the river and extending for a considerable distance 
inland, is a tract the cultivation of which depends on saildb alone or 
sailéb assisted by wells. Inside that tract is another, the cultivation 
of which is carried on by means of wells and canals. Again, in the 
inland north part of the district is a country where neither sailéb nor 
canals reach, and in which agriculture is carried on by wells alone. 


The assessment, 


22. The following statement shows the number of tenants and the 
Tenants, area cultivated by them. The trae of mahsik 
prevailing is also given :— 
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23, Statistics of prices have been collected from 1854 to 1877. 
The following statement shows the variations 
in prices as regards the eight crops which occupy 
the largest area and contribute most to pay the land-revenue :— 


Prices. 





PERIOD OF 
FIVE YEARS EACH, 


1854-5 to 1858-9 .., |... 
1859-60 to 1863-4... }... 
1864-6 to 1868-9... |... 
1869-70 to 1873-4... |... 
1874-5 to 1876-7... 








During the 23 years prices were lowest in the first five years, and 
rose generally during the next ten, falling again during the last eight 
years, but not so much as to reach the low prices of the first five years. 
Since 1877 prices have risen very much. Wheat is selling in 1881 at 
13 sérs fur the rupee. 


24. The cultivated area was measured in 1857 by the patwéris, 
but the measurements were condemned by the 
Commissioner as incorrect. Experience has 
shown that the cultivation was largely understated. The following state- 
ment shows the area of cultivation according to the revenue survey 
_— 7 La and the measurements of the regular settlement just 
concluded :— 


Increase in cultivation. 


Cultivation ac-} Cultivation accord- 





TAHSIL. cording to reve-|ing to regular settle.) Difference 
nue survey. ment measurements, | Per cent. 
Acres. Acres Acres. 
Muzaffargarh ee ee es 164,860 170,186 ~~ 39 
Alipur ee ee ee 116,099 121,312 — 44 
BSaninwin ee oe ee 110,308 107,769 — 23 
SS eae 

Total =, 891,267 899,267 —35 


SSS 
There is therefore an increase of only 8,000 acres in cultivation sj 

nd . : n 
1856-57. The causes of the increase being so small were fully discussed 
in the assessment reports. They were neglect of the canals, arbitrary 


aie a ne land in the rakhs, and generally bad revenue 


Jama of the district be- 
fore the new apseasments. 


ill 


. Theaveragejamaof the district in the 
five te preceding the new asscssments Was as 
follows :— 


TAHSIL4 JAMA. 
Rs 
Muzaffargarh 2,394,804 
Alipur 1,409,602 
Saninwan 1,20,505 
Total 


The income from cattle tirni in 1877-78 was Rs $4,623. The tini 
from camels is not included because the settlement has cansed no 


chan 
. 11,503. 


e in its administration. 


The revenue from date-trees in 1877-73 


96. Following the divisions of the district as formed by the 


Asecesment Circles, 


sources of inigation, the following assessment 
circles were formed . _ 


TAHSIL ASSESSMEN1 CIRCLES 


Bet Chendb 

Bet Indus 

Chahi Sailabé 
Obahi 

Thal Chah: Nahr 
Chahi Nebr 


Bet Chenab 
Bet Indus 
Chahi Saliba 
Chahi Nahr 


Alipur. 


Bet 

Pakke Chahi Nahri 
Thal Chahi Nahr 
‘Thal Chahi 
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Produce estimate jams, 27. The jama of tho district by the pro- 
duce returns came out as follows :—~ 





Share of produce 
TAHSIL, ASSESSMENT CIRCLES, | assumed to gr ea 
the Jama. ame. 

















Bet Chenéb ees 419 
100 of; 
Bet Ind 6 14,146 
us ede 
100 41 
a 
10 
Ohah! Sailabé —- 25,804 
100 
5 4 
a Chehi — 2,118 
100 
14 
Thal Chahi Nahri — 27,268 
100 8,265,499 
16% 
Chahi Nahri its Re 
100 1,91,659 
Bet Chenab 188 
ee — 6 
50g 22,88 
Bet Ind 16h 
° lus panes 
| ra 99,451 
® Cham Sailibé = 
1 es — 84. 
100 aaa 
143 1,68,415 
Chahi Nahri aE 
100 81,884 
i cealenaeeal apes seth! 
rs 18 
100 £4,290 
Pakka Chabi Nahri = 
¢) ‘oe ay 
| 100 78,965 
= 183 
a Thal Chahi Mehri Sake ian 
100 
1 
TholChabi «. oe jf 1,388,841 
100 5,726 
Total of District 697,285 


eae —————EEEEEEEE———e” 
28. Asstated in para. 2 is oe chapter, pe were classified patie 
in eir means of irrigation as follows 
Assessment rates adopted. gircarhoat the district :-— = 
1. Sailéibé 
2. Chahi Sailébé 
- 3. Chahi Nahbri 

4, Chahi 


5. Paggu 
6, Jhaléri 


i§= 


ioned by the Financial Comm 
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29. In consequence of the large area depending on sailab, and the 
Finetnating assesaments UOCertainty of thatmeans of irrigation,afluctuat- 
in the Bet alan: ingsystem of assessment has been sanctioned for 
the Bet assessment circles and the chahi sai- 
1éb4 circle of Alfpur. The procedure and rates differ slightly in the 
three tahsils. In Sanénwd4n, which was first reported, the whole of the 
Bet circle will be assessed every year on the area under cultivation. 
Cultivation by sailéb alone will pay a mean rate of 13 annas per acre, 
and each well and jhalér in work will pay a yearly fee of Rs. 6. The 
small area of canal-irrigation in this circle will also be annually assessed. 
In the Indus Bet circles of Muzaffargarh and Alipur the whole culti- 
vation will come under fluctuating assessment. The sailébé rate was 
fixed at 15 annas per acre, and the well and jhalér rate at Rs. 6. In 
the chahi sail4bé circle of Alipur the whole will be annually assessed. 
The sailibé rate is 14 annas per acre, and the well rate Rs. 8. There 
is a Bet Chen&b circle in Muzaffargarh and Alipur. From the southern 
end of the district to the junction of the Sutle} with the Chen&éb oppo- 
site Madwala, this circle is much affected by the river, and violent changes 
occur by erosion and by lands being thrown out or brought aide 
cultivation. The whole of this part of the Bet circle has been brought 
under fluctuating assessment. The whole Chenib Bet in both tahsils 
north of the Suticj hasan assessment partly fixed and partly fluctuat- 
ing. The wells have got a fixed assessment, and the sailaébé land alone 
will be assessed annually. In Alipur the sailaéb&é rate is Rs. 1-1-0, in 
Muzaffargarh Rs. 1-2-6. The well rate in the Alipur Chen&b Bet south 
of the Sutlej is Rs. 9. 


Produce jama, revenue 


rate jama, and assessed jama 30. The sanctioned rates gave the follow- 
compared, ing jama :— 
Muzaffargarh ae oe RS, 252,135 
Alipur ove 


vee =, 1,583,174 


Sandnwan ves », 41,19,604 


Total ee 5,224,918 


This is Rs, 1,02,342 Jess than the produce jama. The jama actually 
assessed was as follows :— 


Muzaffargarh ee . Rs, 2,51,302 
Alipur - wey 1,830,385 
Sanénw4én sae oes —_:1,22,781 

Total ose 5) 0, 24,468 


which differs from the revenue rate jama by Rs, 445 only. The new 
jama, Rs, 5,24,468, compared with the average jama of the last fiveyears 


of the summary settlement, which was Rs, 5,04,970, gives an increase 
of Res. 19,498, or 3'8 per cent, 
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31. Under the summary settlement, tirni, or grazing dues, were 

levied in those villages only which contained 

a meoment on erasing Government rakhs, The village grazing-lands, 

however large, were exempt from assessment. 

At the regular settlement the village grazing-lands have been assessed 

for the term of settlement. The assessment was based on their capabili- 

ty for grazing and on the number of catile. The rates adopted varied 

from one rupee per 100 acres in the Thal to five rupees in the Bet. 
These rates gave the following jamas :— 


Rs, 
Muzaffargarh ot ee §=—-9,1 8 
Alipur sc 12,712 
Sandowén Seg we =—-9),782 
Total we =31,632 
The grazing assessment as distributed was as follows :-— 
Rs. 
Muzaffargarh 9,488 
Alipur 14,420 
Sanénwén 9,480 
Total vee 30,008 


32. Under the summary settlement this assessment was 
Rs. 11,503. The sanctioned rate for the regular 
settlement was onc anna per tree, which gavo 
a revenue rate jama as follows :— 


Assessment on date trees, 





Rs. 
Muzaffargarh sis o. 13,895 
Alipur oe .. 4,816 
Sanénwin sing we. «=. 4178 
Total 22,889 
The date jama as assessed was— ——— 
Rs 
Muzaffargarh 11,101 
Alipur 4,334 
Sanénwan 3,691 
Total ose 19,126 
Final results of the set- 33. The following statement compares the 
tlement. new and old revenue from all sources :— 
Old Revenue. New Revenue. 
Ra, Rs 
Grama : =] Sates “aiase 
Dates ne wa Zs 11,08 19,238 
Total 5,651,096 5,77,082 





ey 


12 
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To the new revenue should be added the amount for which the Gov- 
ernment rakhs are leased. This will never be less than Rs. 5,000 in- 
cluding Forest Department rakhs, Taking this into consideration 
there is an increase of Rs. 32,986. 


34, The jagirs and muafis in this district are very few. The 

oe village of Lalpur was assigned revenue free to 

nets ~—stthe late Nawab Foujdar Khan and his heirs in 

perpetuity. It is situated in the Bet Chenéb. 

Its assessment on the area of settlement was Rs. 2,174. The other 

muafis in the district aggregate Rs. 1,405 only. The assignments of land 
revenue as pay and inams to zaildérs amount to Re. 8,950. 


35. In his Secretary’s No, 8238 S, dated 18th December 1880, 
the Financial Commissioner desired that a state- 
ment should be prepared showing the result of 
the working of the new system of fluctuating 
assessments. The following statement shows the results :— 


Working of the fluctuat- 
ing assessments, 


—a ES LT mt 





Name of Tahsil, Jama of 1878-79 | Jama of ial Jama of 1880-81, 





Ra, Ba, Rs, 
Muzaffargarh a A 34,943 35,363 88,902 
Alpur A ase 78,42] 80,845 81,429 
Sananv in ‘ae ‘ 21,298 80,208 27,209 





Total... 1,32,662 1,45,916 1,47,540 





—— 


The jama for 1878-79 is that of the oldsystem. Since then three annual 
asscssments have been made :— 


(1.) Inthe cold weather of 1878-79 the jama for 1879-80 was 
assessed. This gave an increase of Rs, 13,254 on the jama 
under the old system. 


(2.) In the cold weather of 1879-SO the jama for 1880-81 
was assessed. This gave a further increase of Rs. 1,624. 

(3.) In the cold weather of 1880-31 the jama for 1881-82 
was assessed. The results are not available at present. 
The system is very popular, It has so far resulted in an 
increase of reyenue. To work it successfully required 
activity and close attention from the District Officer and 
the Tahsildérs. Ifthe supervision is relaxed, oppressjon 
on the one hand and loss of revenue on the other will be 
the result, 


E. O'BRIEN, 
Setilement Officer. 


APPENDIX I. 


2.—ANNUAL DEMAND STATEMENT. 








Name of Tahell. 


TAHSIL MUZAFFARGARH. 










VILLAGE. 
Chak Ali Daha .., 
Daulatpur 
Tibbi Bura Gharh 
Brahim Wall ___sen.. 
hhakhi aoe 
Yara Daha oes 
Makhan Bela... 
Sandila aes 
Basta Jalal ona 
Basti Jhangar .. 
Hagsanpur Khas ... 
Manka Bhotta .. 
Paunta Malana ... 
Miranpur os 
Mahra Khas eee 
shanf Dewala F 
Hassanpur Kaccha 
Ghialpur oe 
Khulang ses 
Manikpar ost 
Jarh Katheb sea 
Shuojra o 
Godar ons 
Metla oie 
Dewana Bahadnr... 
Arorpur sti 
Chabnutra Kamal .., 
Dera Fazil a 
Bebli ' 
Rahmuana Ziadat 
Amurpur Kanaka ... 
Tubfapur ace 
Bhutaper tee 
Tahrni tee 
Kanwani tos 
Chak Abul Fatih .. 
Chak Mithan __e,, 
Chak Ruhari 
Gul Kam Musto .. 
Gulab Gurmanz ... 
Mahbabwala aa 
Dad Kushan1 in 
Mahre Nasheb _e,.. 
Wafadarpar ae 
Chak Dedar ass 
Dewana Pir Rajan 

Baksh 
Khulang of Serf... 
Nuran Abrind _sa.. 
Fatih Suran: eat 
Ali Daha wai 
Jcsalwahan iss 
Taraf ais 
Kotla Sadat ‘sei 
Pakka Sandile _,,. 

































APPENDIX 
2.— Annual Demand 
by PROPOSED 
Bs 
al 
es 18 . 
8 fag 
°3 a . = ° s . ] o 3 1 ot a g ty z 
eo) L1 we o ~ @ q oe 
be sje 2/8 #12 8/2 =)8 =/8 # [8 2/8 = 
+4 4 = mar my ~ 
le fi alialiajialiaiialializ 
q ala dl a€18 git e|\B ale ale a 
71M 695, 695, «695 
1,10] «.. 1,367| 1,367} 1,867 
4d! 436, 436) 436 
1,941 ... 2,125] 9,195 3,195 
1,720... 2812} uly) 2812 
Bai... 601| Bull B01 
1,384 . 1,824] 1,694] 1,824 
Lule. 1,568 1,568] 1,508 
36... 1,081} 1.03f| 1,08) 
ty) 1,160} 1,1¢0| 1,160 
261... 3071 ‘807,807 
1,860)... 2,535] 2,635| 3,586 
B02 ... 1,258] 1,258} 1,286 
174. 9,448| adsl 2,448 
3,00 U oe 8,896 8,896 8,896 
194 ... 136] 146) 136 
v7... 1,870} 1,870/ 1,870 
301. 738} 186] «746 
B40 786 78, 786 
Gold. 1,265] 1.265) 1,265 
a 1,356 1,266} 1,256 
2061... 486 
93) 810} sid} Blu 
i 756, 7661 756 
20: 439} 439) 489 
854. 472} 47a] 472 
1234 .. 1,831| 1,821| 1,821 
yy) 7 788} 788 
B00 .. 2,084; 20.4) 2,084 
349 422 429 422 
899 1,022} 1,029} 1,0% 
714) 3B} 586 
2,164 .. 2946) 2,840] 2,846 
1,884, 1,965] 1,965, 1,965 
300. asl | 278 
1,184] 1,205] 1,205| 1,205 
77 ... 1,196} 1,126 1,128 
91a)... wil vin ya 
2150 ... 1,948] 1,946] 1,948 
741... 1,087| 1,087| 1,087 
ball. 61a] 61a 
yn 66 66 
4224... 4i4} 414 
1,52) ... 1,513} 1,513 1,518 
8264 ... gee 804 
R468 4. 233 233 
338 eee 1380 180 
7 138} 138 
1.0898 ... 1,281) 1,281} 1,981 
144i] ... 1,468} 1,463] 1,463 
1,84¢ oes 1,052 1,062 1,052 
688... Te 
Sas sen 450 450 
18@] ... 928; 998 
Tid. 890 890) 


te 
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< 3[6 © ~ o 3 3 “ rx ; 3 _ ak 
S f/f 2/2 3/22) 22) 2 2/8 2/85) 8 2) 8 2) 82) 8 
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VILLAGE, 


| tame of Tehsil. 








TAHSIL MUZAFPARGARH.—conciuded. 


whole villages : 
v ex- 
cept Bet Circle 


Total Bet Villages.. 
Grand Total of 
Tahal 


TAHSIL ALIPUR 
ct 
& 


Assessment of the last year of 
the expired settlement, 
1940. 


Kharit 1987. 
Rabbi 1939. 
Kharif 1939. 
Rabbi 

Kharif 1940, 
Rabbi 1941, 


Rabbi 1987. 
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PROPORSD 


69,720| 69,728) 69,729) 69,720) 69,729 


J.—continued. 












Rabbi 1960. 
Rabbi 1951. 
Kharif 195}. 
Rabbi 1955. 
Kharif 1955. 
Rabbi 1956. 


Kharif 1949, 








ai 41? 
ae 
638 "338 
1154] 1,184 
9,195 


ee 





2,24,608| 2,04,718| 2,24,724)  2,24,727 


47,164 47,164 47,164 





9,71,889| 271,888} 2,71,891 









Total =x 


Aggregate of the ré 
maining 88 villages 
( without Bet 
Cirele) oss 


TAHSIL. SANAWAN 


Grand Cage 
villages (excep 
Bet Circle) ine 


Total Bet villages... 


Total of Talsil 





































APPENDIX 

3 PROPOSED 

da. 

Gels 

} A 6 

Vuuon 8 | SE] Gg ° ; 
° J . & s 7 . 
aid @ie Sig Bis Z a | 3 
ele Fiat eie fet la dig tie 
a SEE EE IER TEI 
vi ai a IE Ald aie alg ai ale a 
1 Thennpor =. | 1,818] 1,489.00} 1,469] 1,459] 2,459] 34501 40] | 1,450 1488 
44| Bet Bugwala :.|  ‘s8a] 39000] -490'‘300).-« 3001-890 goal 390) a0 
67] Bot Maher | 840) «8720.0 872] B72) «—aa|saral_Ssara| 873] a7 
37| Pariher Gharbi "| 1,988 949500] 2,95 94951 9.4951 9495] 405] 2496] 2.495 
70| Tibi Nagom =. 762.00| 72! 762] Tea] 762] 62] «769769 
gal Chowdhry ss . | -8,839] 8,707 0.0] 83,707 8,207| 3,707] 3,207 | 3,207|8,707| 3,707 
akan | om soe teal oe! naa! rae! aoa) el a 
ahirt te 708 708 7 7 

43| Ladah Langer "| 1,797] 1,749 0.0] 1,749 1,749] 1,749 1,749 2,749] 3,349) 1,749 





en ame | ooo eee | ones sce | mecemeemeee chen | Em | Gere 


16,848 00, 16,843) 16,843) 16,848 16,843] 16,943) 16.843] 16,849 





83,835 0 0} 88,835) 83,835) 83,835) 88,835) 83835) 93,885] 83,855 


ees Does 9 coe arerteses | qe omenes | Symecteee | eeine oe | eS cree | me eewatinee | ercemegusy anne | CNR ees 


1,22,475] 1,095,848 8 0}. es 


vit 



































T,—concluded. 
ASSESSMENT. 
a si.sgj.e/.ga¢l.¢ gleacisgdlag 9 el aie 
dletlelledl dete 
og = pot et ~ td L nl ~” toe | st 
b= | - a 1 el 
salgalialiaiiaiaialaiadaiiaiis ig 
¢2l6 ld 28 le ale die #'A@ s/h ale dja d)g 8] 4 3 
—|— - 
1,459] 1,458) 1,459) 9 -1459} «=: 459 16a 1,464 1,468; 1,470} 1,47 
$90) 390) 390 390 890) 893 397 807 397 397 
872 372 872 872 $72 372 872 aa) 884) 384 
2,425, 2,425) 2,43 2,447 2,417 2437 2,452) 2456) 2456 «69,45 
762 2 762} 63} ha] 762f 8S 768, 763] "768 
8,707; 3,707] 8,707} 8,797] BTU] 8,707} 3,707 8,707] 8713] 8,718 


6,279] 8.2791 6.379 
719 Tio} “719 
| 1,760] 1,760. 











16,848] 16,848) 16,854| 16,865] 16,885) 16,877) 16.901) 16,915) 16,924; 16,934 16946) 16,951 


ed doe | tenet Sneed eects comms | comes comes | eonemem cman | ees emer | cmeesee Ge a] onde Atm | oie 


88,835| 83,835) 89,885, 88,835, 83,835) 83,825) 83,885 83,835 83,835' 88,836) 83,885] 80,885 


1,00,678| 1,00,878| 1,00,689| 1,00,700] 1,00,700| 1,00,712| 1,00,736, 1,00 750] 1,00,759) 1,00,769} 1,00,781) 1,00,798 





E. O'BRIEN, 
Settlement Officer. 
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APPENDIX III. 


FORM A. 


4, GENERAL ABSTRACT OF AREA, RESOURCES, &c. 


APPEND 


FORM 
G. tra of Ar R Jama and Rates in | ‘al A Cir 'M: wffargarh 






SECTION L—AREA AS ARRANGED FOR ASSESSMENT IN ACRES. 






























































+" NUMBER OF 
8 Maual, 
g MINHAI OR NOT ASSESSED. MALGUZARI OR ASSESSED. 
# rr Eee 
Name OF 3 3 Cultivated. as) 
TAHBIL. ai ; 8 — a 
a El ¥ glag|s 3 
A] a c) 4 : Ee | 
Tole é ¢ 8 il. g|ga| 2 |g | 
7] a} | , g q ¥] a Ea | 6 ore 
g@ 4/4] « a)]/2¢f]8 18) 416 |£1a2 148 lel g 
se a Bp x) i) b 3 3 | “a #8 | 4 3 g 
= fd s ra = So lal g 5 gs |e" | ge is) rs & 
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Present | 409}... | 2) 411) 589,689} 130,451) 93,917] 460] 224,828] 177,008, 18,226) 43,216 126,366| 50| 169,632) 187,858 
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Total Former | 514)... { 2) 516] 861,187] 12,838... | 745] 13,578] 37,650) 98,6741 69,643 206,642| ... | 276,285) 809,989 
Present | 720)... | 2} 72212,007,819) 28,697| 813,141) 846) 594,68 928,689) 86,91 118,876| 279,108, 50, 897,520) 484,446 
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36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 41 | 42 as | 44 45 ; 46 az | 48 
SESTION IT.—RESOURCESAND 
es DIFFERENT ASPECTS—concinded, . 
CAPACITY FO : a RATH ON CULs 
s WATER CAPACITY, EXPANSION, ' a ; a TIVATION, 
oe era tar ‘ “ | ; 
3 Water from wells, $ > Bis Hs E : 8 q 
a |—.$————_.— Se E : Eg “3 5 a : ° 
hog = e Lad 
a (2 [ve leR/e8R osu) kB] 7S 35 Ea Sx fa |@. 
E 33 bo fee gy fos eo a| 2 Ez? BS S ob z aS 
gu BE 18s (SSesleseig] 42 2 zs Ee a3 
. r- .3 = - 

a gie4.-| gs SBle 32 s2 5) 3 Sg 3 -h- Bl ov] 
Be lead fig Resteatda| gf | af | gf | az [2 a 
C= <i lag FE) ZA Ale aA a) S Ss 4 3 iS 3s |6 
Former eeok eee soe eve pel ee eos 1 3073 1 2,49,031 4/13 20.4 2,18,087 8 24709 at 1 12 6 1 1010 
Present ...J ... 11] 215] 6] 6| = 4 196,229] 1) 2.49,031) 4111) 2.50,882,15/10) 2,18,087] 8] Of 2,384,769) 5,10) 1 , a1 6 2 
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Former see 


Present eee 








SECTION IV.—PROPOSED JAMA 











WORKED OUT FROM RATES AND ESTIMATES. 
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Rabbi lj] 2 yi 
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esa 2,34,769 5 1 ooe CE beled ose 
1} 10) 1 
Bi 104 4,96,462) 0 397,409 
1 & Wa 
BRIEN 
Settien Officer, 
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APPENDIX IV. 


5.—GENERAL STATEMENT BY VILLAGE. 
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Amuirpur Sahu.. 
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MALGUZABI INCLUDING JAGIR Asscasnent per Gere | Grazing and date 
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irrigation, 
38 ve 18 
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3 an $81 
4 } ee 218 
3] ve “e 
1 es 
0 oe Sy An inferior Bet village of peer 
proprietors. Hence I fixcd the 
sailaba rate at Re. 1 per 
acre instead of Re. 1-2-6, the 
sanotiuned revenue rate, 
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4 25| 7b! 
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92| | 16] 1,047] Was awmewsed under rates beenned 


the Langarwah Canal which ter 
gated 16 aeres at 
bas coased te flowy, 

8 és 87 

611 1 1,21 

& 274 

4 «| 178 

6 ¢ 83| 648i 

61 i) 180 

10 “bl 1,948 

6 .- | 8,624) Thie village fs well situate? as 
regards markets being at the 
Sher Shah Ferry. Owners well off 
and river action is favorable 
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1? Name of Tahall 
Eetimated demand at 


Shsahpur we 
Ohak Abal Fatih 
Bulewahan .. 
Kachi Jai - 





TAGIL. 


BET CHBNAB. 
KHALISAB. 


MUZAFFARGARH 


71] Chak Jalalpur .. 
Tror Panjani .. 





F026 & 987,000.10 881,910 7. 80,071) n,n /40,541 
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1V—continued. 


is | 7 | is | | 20 | ai 












MALGUEARI INCLUDING JAGIR 







REMARKS 





Total land 
cultivation 
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Dove Fram 


Though the cironmstances of thig 
village required a reduction still 
it whe nok necessary to go as low 
ax revenue rates. ‘Ihe river hag 
retired to a distanco and the 
asscesment will bo a fixod one, 


Proprictors well off, The river had 
retired to adistance hoth rabf 
and kharif grown. The jama 
will be fixed, not fluctuating, 
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Much exposed to river action. One 
of the pakka wells has siltod up 
and bas becn thrownout of work, 
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shared or jagir 





the revenue rates 


Khahsah, 
Serial No. 


Average demand of last 
five years 


| 2nd Settlement 
Brd Settlcinent 
[sane demand at 





3. 
oo 
oD 
S.. 
oo 







Yara Joya =o» 
Bet Gurmani ., 
Samana Danna.. 
Serl Kacha e 
Muhammad D 






g Kacha Kinjhar .. 
wp Chak Dhonotr ee 
ia Ahmad Mohana.. 
3 a Bet Baitwala .. 
iz | Kutab Abrind .. 
a cit Ohak Zaurwala.. 
<qi4{-4(JO1f Malao Kuria .. 
xs {FS |! |102) Chak KutabAbrind 
gaia itd | 
< 1 
Bl | il 

1 
al | ie 
x 1 


7,508 11 6 6392 8 6) 4411 2 


0x1 
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4dé to column 11 
Grazing and date 


MALGUZARE INCLUDING JAGIR Lene Pn ae 
Gesessment 





ee i i i 4 REMARES, 
ad a + H F 
212) EBB ae 











8 S18l0 2 11 $3) 

645] +=1,908K0 8 1 9] 821] Assessed holow rates because of the 
inferior quality of canal irrigation 
which is little better than sailaba, 
and on account of tho poverty 


of the people, 
ve 72 41 could not assess higher because 





10670 9 60 10 6/0 14 5 


| the great increase could not havo 
| been borne at once, 
1,983 ac 4 Hh : st 
2,299 4100 5 
ss7l0 9 81010 al 4 1 Soil inferior rapar and kalar, and 
people poor, 
92,1850 6 210 6 6it 1 ‘% 
2007) 6 110 9 Br 0 ee 
or ce 
25780 6 se 
210 6100 6 10/4 8 ve oj This village contained only 91 acres 
of cultivation. It was an acci- 
dent that it was not oultivated 
at measurement, 
1,9469 5 70 6 1110 15 os 
6680 10 1010 11 Ol, 2 oe 
5,174 211l0 8 O11 we | 1,05 
1,9290 4 80 & 71 1 114 
49) 11 01011 Si 4 8 
58° 5 80 7 6 8 2 
Sift LANL § 10 12 21 
SOIL «6 312 9 O10 28 
2649 5 50 61k 413 5 
O80 3 610 5 O11 0 ee 
‘arp $ a9 cunt $9) 
2th) 0 6101 0 oe 
2,28110 1 60 3 210 13 os $251 For some year's the lands have been 


deteriorating. Proprietors poor 
anid present jamé collected with 
difficulty, 


Much exposed to river action ; only 
samuks was grown in the year 
of meas 


74350) 0 210 0 70 12 10 oo 
28340 2 2 ; 1 1 


0 Sit 

2,681) 0 60 1 2014 6] 655) This village is much exposed to 
river action, bang sometimes on 
one bank of the Indus, sometimes 
on the other, 

25750 0 5'o 0100 14 102] .. 

23,6550 2 410 8 41 2 80) .. 

eae Yl comesme | eee | pecs | eee ee | exe | co pee! ee | come om | TED 
43,1470 $ 110 4 Bil 2 OF 1,25u; 268) 19, 
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Estimated demand at the 
revenne rates of 


0} 3,007 0 of 1,021 


OH AHI SAILABA. 
KHALISAH, 


MUZAFFARGARH TAHSID. 


alkans oa 0 
0 
Ki 6} 85811 0} 85811 0 
4300 748 00 
366 00 
ove 114,679 14 8116021 7 818,916 8 


Et Th 
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Add to column 11 
Grazing and dale 
assessment 











| REMARES, 
Sa] @ 
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a3] » 

gs] BE 

38] Es 

B°] oO 








814] The only reason for not aseossdinp 
upto revenue rates in thie village 
ve that the furmer jami wes 
80 LOW. 






1,94710 10 In 40 
‘6749-9 11/9 40 
505) 10 Big 4) 













Proprietors well off and get other 
income Village is cultivated by 
tenants who payavery high rate 
of rent, ofz, § by 2} srs in the 
mannd, Therefore, I maintained 
the present jamé though above 
revenne rates, 

Soll good, Area of wells large. 
Hence J maintained the present 
car though above revenue 
r 


Soil infertor rapar and kalar, Pro- 
prietors very poor, It was nod 
possible to take a greater increase 
than I have taken, 


y| 62] Soil fairly good and proprietors. 
well off. Former jam& maine 
Loreen though above revenue 
tates, 

42} 94) 1,087] Soil fairly rood, owners well off and 
yama collected with case, Plenty: 
of room for improvement, the 
Government rakh having been 
releasd, Hence 1 mamtaine the 
present Jama though above 
revenue rates, 


Asnperior village with good soil 
and crops. Owner well off, 


Soil inferior rapar and kelay, Pro 
prietors poor, Three-fourths of 
the village mortgaged. The jama’ 
was reduced to Its 45] in 1874-75, 
It is not powuble to ralso 16 
again, 


Soil inferior kalar. Land recorded 
as canal aren is really sailaba. 
Owners have wmpovershed them- 
selves by feuds and by coming 
within reach of the criminal law, 
T could not assess higher, 
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148 0 166 
89 0 8 
858 288 
150 121 
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- 171 0 0 308 0 
| 997 0 0 948 0 
g 05 0 44 0 
qi? 88 @ 0 84 0 
Bld B08 0 0 341 0 
EE 110 0 0 129 9 















478 0 0 0 0 489 0 
186 0 0 O 01 125 0 
184 0 
164 0 0 0 
7 1 0 0 60 0 
809 0 0 0 01 291 0 
145 8 1i7 18 0 158 0 
349 0 0 0 % 202 0 
150 0 0 0 0140 0 
52 0 0 0 0] 198 0 
166 0 0 0 248 0 
#1 0 0 0 318 0 
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ad to Columa 11 
Grazing and date 
aasesamient 


MALGUEARI INCLUDING JAGIR Assessment per acre 
















4 REMA 
Bg | 3 RE &, 

3S a] # 
£s -e es 
#2156] 3| 3 
tg <i a 3 4 
—e ren eeten 

61g0 1 80 4 2 4 It] o. | 

5850 1 Su 2 BF 4 ae 11 

1,1680 1 80 4 1/1 6 . 327 

2300 5 010 7 41 4 ae 134 

7990 2 4018 91 6 < 728) 

5050 4 6I0 4 Til 4 36] 20] 

1,4050 Olll0 § 21 71 179] 94 

98,4100 @1010 1 5018 ad 853 

goo 2 810 3 Bl 4 ae K 

9,185(0 1 510 & 6 5 Of 258) 2151 8.0 

mee 1 60 9 11 6 16] o 247 
1,270 Olll0 8 21 3 8 ee 26 
7600 210% 2 ail 3 oe 108] Has deteriorated since measnre 


ments. Three wells out of the 
five have become waste sui! 
poor, Canal snpply deficient. 

65] Very much deteriorated in conse. 
quence of fends and deficient canal 
supply. Wells in work droreased 
from mx tatwo, Seventeen wells 
out of gear. 


9580 0 710 2101 0 





4sit 111/0 2 81 9 ° ae 8 
4160 1 710 2 11 0 4 ve Circumstances similar to Umar 
| Budh No, 161, Only ono well at 
work and that and another waste 
well are mortgaged. 

8700 1 610 7 71 8 7 ‘+ | 186] Soil poor and bad, People in debt. 
Canal supply deflofent till 1876, 
when it improved but, the village 
has not yot recovered 

8400 6 5018 21 7 

68710 7 61 oni 1 

540 9 40 9 61 8 as 

4910 10 41 4 3/1 7 ar 

5020 11 91012 9]1 7 4 1) 408} A very inferior village in the 

14010 10 8/014 911 7 ee 120 Thal. Lands high and canal 

| water dovs not reach them, 

g05}0 18 61 1% 8'l 5 

16810 8 9011 11115 ee 

1830 10111 8 21 7 WW .. 

630 8 ay 15 sh 8 ee 

18510 11 41 8 O1 7 ee 

93010 21 2 91 61 

19010 15 71 8 61 71 

205011 21 8 61 7121 ., 964] A village consisting of 8 wells in 

8530 7100 9111 7 the Thal, All very poor except 


one, Has much from 
manfficient canal supply. Present 
jamé collected difficulty, 
It could not be 


mmm | conncemes | Ganeymege | Cueto | contac 5 suenegee Famenned on | SeneemEEe =| pete one [ees 
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Khahsah, shared or jagir 


2nd Settlement 
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MALAUZARI INCLUDING JAGIR 























[*] 
Fi ee REMARKS, 
g 5 as 
nore ee 
a | 22) 23 
& BR” | w 











a1; 4] 1,625] This village has suffered from con- 
tinued failure of canals, which 
has leit it very yeduoed. Mortgage 
very humerous. Land is mort- 
gaged for Rs, 12,612, Considera- 
ble relief was essential, 

3} oe 232] Op the tatl of the Jhakri Canal, and 
has suffered from deficient canal 
supply. People poor and in debt, 
but unusually industrious. I 
sa not increase up to revenue 
Ta eo 















41 1 6 4 10) .. 768] Exactly similar to the last, exocpt 
in the industry of the people, 

7013 31 4 Exactly similar to the too last 
which it adjoins, 

31 2311 7 

yt 2111 7 

Sl 6101 7 

9014 ij} 71 

8/9 14 O1 61 

$0 14 Ol 71 

g1 3 31 7 1} 2) 969 ; 

1/0 11 oil 4 5} «68-217, This village suffered much from 


irregular and doficlent canal 
supply, The western part of the 
ried Consists of bad kalar 
soil, 


This village required relief in con- 
sequence of failure of the Thal- 
wah, but 1t was not necewmury 
to goas low a8 revenue rates, 
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bat the village is decidedly above 
the average, and it was not 
roving to go as low as revenue 


70] Only two wellain this village. The 
masonry of oneisruincd, Canal 
supply failed, Measurements wera 
made at an unusually favorable 
time, ‘or the village {s much wore 
than would seem from the papers, 
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REMARES 


cultivation 


Total land under 


| Total Malgusari 


| 














47010 vil ¢ 
011/11 6 6 8 
7 00 8 81 8 
10 91 8 91 8 
6 81014 W110 4 
2 6015 V1 8 4 
4 71 8 Ol 8 
9 6013 11 7 
1 11 1 2 6 
10 61 1 Wl 7 
9§1jl 110/11 7 
81lil 0 ol 7 
210 8 81 8 
6190 610] ¥ Only one well, which fs old and 





masonry ruined, Soil bad kalar. 


qj Land high and only gets water 

when the canals are at ther 
highest. Deterorated  mnca 
mousuremente, 


s 


Only one {fnferior woll with a 
cultivated area of 19 sores, 
Owners poor, 


7 
57| Much improved. Crops and sotl 
good, and canal water abundant. 


5} 1,376] The village suffers much from 
floods which are irremediable, 
because they are introduced b: 
an old bed of the Indus, People 
a Jawkes set of Chandia Beloches, 
and very poor. Present jama 
collected with difficulty, I could 
ee any nearer to revenua 
ta 
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Highest assessment of Minhat 
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eovucess 
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420 
610 
1,292 
814 
1,600 
1,109 


eoooeo 
ooocooo 


1,980 0 





TV.—continwed. 





REMARKS 


This village required relief, but 16 
Was not necessary to go as low 
ag Tevenue rates, for the village 
isabove the average and most of 
tho proprietors well off, 


The village has fallen off and the 
people much reduced anid in debt ; 
still it was not necossary to go a8 
low ag revenne rates 

Similar to the last which it adjoins, 


The village required rednetion 
because some land was thrown 
oho canal avgpielh aud bor 

nple are poor, and jam 
vollacted With difficulty, Still i 
was not necessary to go so low 
aS rovenne rates, for the village 
isabove the overage and has 


been paying much mghor, 


eoococso 
_ -— 
woonaxes 


This village was wrongly placed 
in this circle, I¢ should have 
beon in the Thal, Chahi Nahtrl. 
It consists of two tnfortor wella 
at the foot ofthe Thal, Lend is 
sendy and kaler, Oanal supply 
irregular. It was imposnble to 
raise the jama more, 





925;This village required reduction. 

Sales and mortgages many, and 

sallaba lands assessed very high. 

Still it was nob necessary to go 

as low ag — rates, for the 
one. 


village is a go 

A superior village, but some wells 
are bad and some Proprietors poor 
in consequence of canal failures, 
Some relict had to be given to 
these, but no ‘and the vies 
Was necessary, ) 
now improving, 


































APPEND 
Fm a nl te] 
1{ 2] [4 8 7 | 8 10 | | is pe] a | Bw 
q Huphest caseuement of 3 5 Minhai, 
S 3 |3 
$ 33 
- 3 ae 5 
El Vilage i i i ai : 
BIg 
Sid 9 
Big 3 $ : 
Ht Say a lal 
gia RL Ed SS Ble le [sale 
Brought forward | 
Taraf Sukha ,. 300 0 0} 250 0 230 @ 0 939 256 
967: Taayatpor 22 8 0} 80 0 80 0 0 82 82 
258| (hak Rampur .. 61 6 6] 538 0 63 0 0} 166 106 















Ohak 
61{ Rampur eof 77811 









6} 601 9 6) 497 0 64S 0 1,070} 1,070 
282 Jalalabad ..] SIG 0 0] 986 0 0} 300 0 200 0 505] 505 
Mubarakpur . | 409 0 0} 200 0 6 30 0 200 0 b4a] 470 









a 
ti 1. 264 Jagatpar 550 0 0} 640 0 01550 0 OF Bae 0 
F< 266] Pany grain ..| 1,152 0 0) 850 0 0} 800 0 800 0 
aids Thatta Kureshu | 1,868 8 8 1,200 © 011,200 0 Of 1.940 0 
Sic | 
Bei [3 [hd 
Bulg 
iq 
BI 

Tarel Meas ..] 79011 0] 615 1 4) 695 0 695 0 








Ganga so] 723 0 0} 880 0 01580 0 O 580 9 
0H] Ohak Muhsan ..] 789 0 0) 900 0 0/760 0 | 760 9 
03,404 8 91,1000 O 3105 0 
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i E REMARKS, : 
a 
,- a] 
f | ay| 2 
3 a3 r FS 
B)2"| 8 








10 11/0 11 11 The former jama was yey light. 
The people are in middling cir- 
cumstances J have doubled the 
former jama, It was not safe to 
go higher, 

1,289] Former yama very ght J could 

not goas nigh as mvenne rates, 

for the owners could not bear a 

greater anhancement The pro- 

posed yama ls nearly double the 
fo1mer jama 

299) Has snffcred from insuffictent canal 

supply The owners the 

Kirara and Khokhars are badly 

off I could not assess up to re- 

venne rates, 


The great mncrease requires justi. 
see ag a ma 
wi 
and a mw oanal has test sands 
whih will urngate the wilage. 
a 1g great Foom for umprove- 
ment, 


3.0 This isa very good village, but the 
jama was collected with 

difficulty, and the saillabe lands 
were assessed much too high, 
Hence a reductionwag necessary, 
but we need not go ao low ag 


revenue 

67% A su; village neat Khangarh, 
It Cis deterlorated and some re- 

duction is necessary. Biull the 

village 1s much above the average, 

529 Dxactly mmilar to the last, which 

it adjows, 


M41 8 8 § 7/2 111 





26411 10 10)118 1/2 141 
Goin O 1 1102 2 2 
8162 9 08 8 94 5 





16] A very superior village in every 
= 5 apa water, and markets, 
ormer Jama was severely 
felt and some reduction was 
Th Steps is above the average. 

1,286] The al a 
1,627.4 village in distress from over- 
asmesmint and deficient canal 
supply, Still there is no need to 

go as low as revenue rates, 

The former jama wes very low 
and little smprovement bag 
oconrred, I could not seme 


19 0012 92 0 
1,802,012 6018 4/2 1 


1,0 610 8 Wil 


LLY 




































APPENDIX 
s+ | 7 | 8 9 | 10 Ju, 2 fas] 4 | 1 | 
Highest assessment of E 5 
i ; Minhdi, 
tala RE) yz 
pidiiii 
4 3 33 f ? q 
i i | f& |dli le |é 
Be i gs|2 13 14 
3 Bo] et sh ata Le als 
244 7 6| 907 9 81 1260 0] 196 0 0 s15{ 300 si] .. 
940 4 8] 192 6 4) 1740 1744 0 «0 300 910 9) 
690 0 O| 420 0 0) 4200 816 O47] . a9} 
1,103 4 0| 1,680 15 811,617 0 1,282 ol BT os 
wo | 6,485 14 0} 4,681 0 013,095 0 @ 3,825} 1,910) 6! 100| .. 
BE lo ae 13 4 6] 796 8 0 7878 650} 436] ..| a]. 
Fi lg 
‘ 
CIS 
acl | 
di) leg:] wastt Wahan ..] 196 4 0| 107 @ @! 1070 90, 200...) al. 
Eb 989| Jhok 2,967 0 0| 2500 0 62,1000 1,452] 1,187] 1/ 94. 
BE 
263] Gajja Wahan .. | 2064 ¢ 6] 2,075 11 6/1,927 0 3,568) 1,700, 2873 ..| 187] + 
Fasilwals 418 0} £00 40 we bat ec sae 
Langs 818 0 0] 660 0 0| 5000 817] 427] 64 «| aS] 
Saiffallahpar ..| 914 8 6) 2% 4 6| 1730 118} 173) 188).. 2s 
Mond ae 1,084 0 0 940 0 0 900 0 877 900 98 te 229 ae 
Khokhar ee 1,665 8 0 1,470 0 0} 1,300 0 B53 1,18 oo a oe 
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Add to column 11 . 


















MALGUZARI INCLUDING JAGIR. praveg and ra 
Uneultivated, Cultivated. 
: q. 3 r REMARKS, 
i ef laid 
é a 33 te = 
3 C- 4 > oo] d “ 3 
21 3 gaiez] | 
a3 r= 35 ao” | & £ 
facie Lies AR) POL Fie (fc Vit I 
12 4 ee 81 
8 7 22, $24] Improvement amall. Former jama 
very light. I could not assess 
Ingher, 
B 14 8 T §685 
2M 40! «7: 1,047] This village has heen {n dificulttcs 


since I have known it. Jama 
collected with difficulty. Feople 
poor and in debt. The reduc- 
tion I have given will be suffi- 


cient, 

48 13} 54| 1,840) A village of first rate soll and 
crops near Khangarh. A reduc- 
tion was necessary because the 
village had auffered from defi- 
cient canal supply. Still the 
village 1a so good, ft was not 
necesenry to go 60 low as re- 

asa Pahiog sa ar silk clean: “0h 

7 30 04 4 Of 17] 180: very enper close 
me alee a8 Khangarh reduced by canal 
failure and a high jama. &till 
it was not necessary to go s0 low 

Some of the wells are dectded! 

4 q 93| 681] Some of the wells are iv 

19 Me a a a id . badand the jama is collected 
with difficulty Reduction was 
necessary but there was no need 
to go as low aa revenue rates 
aa the village is decidedly above 
the average, 


6 44 1 
7 621 80; 96] 1,578] A rich village which has deteriora. 
tel, Jama collected with dificul- 
ty Cultivation and the number 
of wells decreased ; atill we need 
not go sa Jow as revenne rates, 
for the village is one of the rich 
122! 1,910 Revertien th ne aes th at th 
2,686; 6010 21 13 68 1,91 m blea the last ere 
cs Fd : : ; ia little difficulty in collecting 
the yama, Reduction must be 
given to the poorer owners and 
*he bad wells; but it is a engarcane 
village and weneed not go as low 
as revenue rates, 





21 


ato 
=o 
a 
i) 
i) 
-— 
Qo 





oe 8 ee 2410 6 8,0 6 81 4 0 oe ry) 
ee 227 114 39 61 8 150 One of the rich Khangarh villages, 
as Naa a | decidedly inferior to ttenaghbours, 
63) .. 126]1 1 51 6 221111) .. 14, 187] A rich Khangarh village. 

is) 208) .. 7680 14 5j1 2 102 14 23| 208) 3,126] A superiote sngarcene Khangarh 
village. Former jama maintam- 

ed. 
“46 «(35) «285) 7 7 61 9 04 0 28| 89} 1,299] One of the best villages in the din- 


trict, but the ownere are much 
indebted and some reduction is 
necessary. 
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: : 3 

: a4 
it tht 
hp 2 |i 
il india 





0} 300 0 


240 0 0) 150 0 


1,872 0 01591 0 
112 0 0} ‘1120 


796 11 0] 701 0 


* MUZAFFARGARH TABEI. - 
KHALIBA. 


—_—-—-$--A>7$j}>9—9—"Nwn”7”7-’".'W0"—_—_ THAT CHABT NASR 


761 14 9} 887 0 
1,180 0 011,177 0 
6 0 0] 106 0 


887 8 0| 292 0 
400 0 0| 250 0 
1,012 8 0} 908 0 
60 8 9 80 0 
41 0 0} 41 0 
1,400 © 011,200 0 
1,065 0 0| 875 0 
2,084 0 Oj1,764 0 
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ig | at | ss | 9 | oo | om [a2 | 22 | we | 2] 26] 2 28 _ 
Auenment per acre ad to column 11 
MALGUZARI INCLUDING JAGIR. pa Grazing and Da 
assessment 
be 
E ¢ z E i REMARKS, 
& i|2 me 4| 3 
go.) § 1/8, |\4h } 8a] are 
qa) 3/93 3 | 28] 3] 3 
Ea B a é Mo) Als 


















193] The village 1s much reduced by 
canal failure plus a high assesses 
ment The canals have been im- 
proved, but some reduction 1s nes 
cessary. Still it xs well above the 
average, 

8} «64 «= 78} Very mmilarto the last to which it 
WAS eae before this settle. 
men 

58} 21) 2,874) Like the reat of the Khangarh vil- 
lages Reduced by canal {slure 
and high jama, but atoll mych 
above the average 

28) .. 298; Soil Ralar Owners poor, Canal mp- 
ply deficsent till lately I could 
not assess ab high aa revenue 


rates, 

18} 3) 637] Onthe edge ofthe Thal In 1878 
Was injured by a flood Sales 
and mortgages many. I oould 
not assess higher 

17| 2] =: 898} Buffers from floods, The former 
yama very hght I have more 
than doubled thejama and could 
not go higher, 


Conmata of two good sugarcane wells, 
Former jama maintained 
25) . | 1,075] The former jama was very light, but 
tho improvement made since last 
settlement does not justify our 
going as high asrevenue rates 
82] «| 565] Exactly eumiar to the last which 





"| 10 60 1201 5 7 





8740 10 0010 51 9 2 










n 1 gil 4 8112 6 
1m 13 11/1 18 92 2 6 


1,182,018 6014101) 5 6 





























it adjoins, 
5} 2 at 
114 27 8} 1,697 
+ The present jama is very hght beng 
a only Re, 40 eee kalarashi 
and rapar v poor. 
Has suffere 4 from floods” It waa 
mmpossible to assess higher, 
114 of (8 8 88 
114 of 27} 3] 996 
11819 15) 4 950 
120 6 6 58 aid 
17, .. 17 870 18 1 20 + 1 % 
are oo | 8 1,640 0 0 10 .. ee re a se 
“ &8 490 9 10 9 ’ 

782 6 8 Mr ) H 14 (92 4 8| 94! 1,866] A very superior village near Gha- 
va . Sugarcane yy 
grown. Eleven new wells. For- 
mer jams maintaimed though high- 


er than revenue rates. 


70} 394) 2.4461 Very simular to the foregoing 
684; 809} 1,526] 29,2191 1950 1431 4 9 oH) 2; Cheat oh vena more down — 


Bet, and geta more sailaba. 


x3 
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7 1007 NERV iemmmmsrsesscsceee 
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re 1, | 
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fe dL 












Brought forward 
811) Ohak Nahinwala 






















104.0 | 178) 180 


$12| Chitwahan =... 1,804 0 0| 2,047] 1,750 


313) Barpallo eon 


S14, Rsanwali 

316 Brahamwall ... 
216 Banda one 
3:7 Makhan Bela a 


818] Mochi! Wali... 
339, Ganga ase 








30 Khan Bela oe 
821, Khakhi 


CHAHI NAHAL 


TT ee oo 
EE 
Fa 
BC, 


#26, Thakran Wala .. 
337 ate 


28| Alude Wali... 


ssi Patti Drig a 800 
$98 Mohri Wala... 417 0 0 
674 0 0 

00 

00 


29] Bhunde Wali ..,. 
'880| Kuhillan Wali ... 


381] Paunta Malara ... 


BastiJalal 


1V—coniinued. 


is | 11 ie | a | 2 a1 





































































MAIGUZARI INCLUDING JAGIR, oa 
b} 
FE 3 BEKXARKA 
il, |i Seale 
UU RAE | 22 | 28] & 
arial a] 6 Bl aT | & 
58 Canal sepply good, but it gota floods 


Which do a great deal ef injury. 
For this reason only we ould 
not assess np tu revenue rates, 
86; 6) 1,812) Part of the village wsinferior kalhy 
land and it suffers from floods, 
People poor aud in debt, There 
has been good improvement but 
we could not go as high as re: 
venue rates, 


40; 2) «44 ibs timbar to the last which it 
cing. 
16} 18} 1,89 


Suffer: from: floods. Has tmproved 
considerably but was in distressed 
circumstances when settlement 
began. I could not assess higher, 


A superior village which has much 
improved. It suffers from floods, 
The increase made is og much ag 
the village could bear, 


100} 16] 2,816] The area was over at 
messurements for a quantity of 
land was irrigated by accidental 
eailab which isnow cnt of by the 
erection of the Makhan Bela Bund. 


640] Soil mostly bad kalar and owners 
very poor. Suffers from floods, 
Inferror crops grown, I could 
mot assess up to revenue 


rates. 

70) 9) 99 ages similar to the Jasb whioh 
was formerly a part of it, 

50) ... 950 

4 6 

8 ane 7 

93) ... | 2,793] The soil ig generally good but the 


le arevery poor. The former 
vee was very light. I conkd 
| not go higher. 


"a" 1,887] Hi considerably bu? 
ss we injured bya flood in 1878, 
I eould not increase more than 


50 per cent. 
] Similar to the last bat could nob 
ao beat is taooae of more than 60 
cont. 
60]... | 4041] Tits village suffers from floods from 
ss the Saithal Dband, Te 
cently on the increase. vil- 
lage has waproved but cemnos 
bear a greater increase, 





8100 9 41 4 
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0 | uf 1 14 | 16 
Gia, rina 
8 3 g 
Lali lel, 
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g 
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si] .., 


888 Daira Waddhu ... 










$39] Phullan Wali ... 
840} Basts Kharak ... 


41) Saindar Pir, 


497 80) 418 00) 418 0 0 
1,819 0 0] 1,861 0 @] 1,861 0 


150 00] 15000] 15070 0 










(4 [eda] Tibbt Nonari 2,500 0 0] 2800 00] 2,800 0 0 


MUZAFFARGARH TAHSIL. 
OHAHI NARI. 
ALINA 





291100! 987 oo} 28700 
1,040 00 1,000 0 @ 1,000 0 


| 
{ 
i 





188 06) 168 0 158 0 
1,000 00) 860 0 860 0 0 








1,020 00] 877 00] 8770 0 
M2 98 m0 






































































IV—continued. 
28 . 
Add to column 11 
Grazing and Date 
assessment, 

Z ; RENARES 
gi)“ | 4/3 
ag g| 8 
rt 2; &§ 
£8 ale], 





tore lazy syads. Cultivation 

decreased since the Revenue Sur. 

wey. One new vel: It would not 
ar B ater incre; 

gl 1,234 a wi 

ws | 1,017] Soll kalar and bad and it enffers 
from floods. Has improved but 
it could not bear a greater 
increase, 

Soil of two Wells good the rest bad. 
Owners with one exception poor, 
Canal supply deficient. Has 
improved shghtly but could net 
stand a greater Increase, 

Hasimproved much, Former jama 
very low. 1t could not bear q 


greater increase. 
18} 918] On the tau of the Sardarwah, and 
suffers in conseqnence, Soil 
mostly bad rapar. Has improved 
much, and @ large increase has 
been taken, Former Jama very low, 


we | 214 


very superior village equal to 
those about Khangarh. 
8| 158] village well above the average ; 
present jama maintained though 
above revenue rates. 
43} 2,195] A superior sugar-cane village. Some 
owners are Very poor and some 
land bad. These must get a 
reduction for their jama iscollect- 
ed with difficnity, but we need 
: not go as low as revenue rates, 
2] _ 289] A superior village near Kinghar, 
- | 1,000] a superior village near K H 
People industrious and well off, 
Present jama collected with ease, 
It1s therefore maintained, though 
wbove revenue rates, 
» | 158] Similar to the last and former 
yama maintained. 

1] 7791 Part 18 of poor sandy soll and some 
owners poor, gzome reduction muss 
be given, but we need not go so 
low as revenue rates. 

eae 1,058 
aa 80! Formerly decidedly over sssessed 
though above the average. We 
a not go go low as revenue 

a. 

a] tt 
The village Isabove the average. 
Former jama very light. I have 
more than doubled it, but could 
get no nearer to revenue rates, 
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8rd Eettlement. 
Average demand of last 


five years. 
Estimated demand at the 
Revenue Rates of. 


$54) Maan Chug 
365) Muhammad 


| Kutna 
256! Ohak Maulvi ... 
857 ae Pari 


ar ope 
358! Sohara Chendia 
359} Nohan Wah 


<= 
eeeanmne oo a 
weonxnoact 
eooceoco oo 2& 


AhSe 
Sooo 


: 
ald 
mq | tal 
gia 

|} 
aie 
oO 


Fl 
- 
H 
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: 
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No. IV—continued. 


[17 | | 1 | 20 | a1 


Se —— 
eh SPR a SI EE 











alitt 








Total land under 


cultivation, 








0 8110 8138 8 
31111 7114 1 


28 | 26 | 27 8 

Add to coiumn 11 

Grazing and Dai 

assessment, 
: 
hag ' q REMARES, 
e 

4/8/38 

ei Al 

a | 2|é 

ta 

a | ALG 

sn 6; 59414 superior sugar-cane village 
Former jama maintained though 

100 above average, 

oo 8} 553] Required relief but it was not ne- 
cossary to gods low as revenue 
Yates, 

one coe 65 Similar to the last, 

vas 1) 871 

eee aoe lv7 

5 ese 858 

eee ees 16} 

oe | 1,27 

a] “"s] 18014 very poor village, Boll bad, Jaron 

woe | oes 71 eollestrd with difficulty, No 
aincresee possible, Much above 

60 the average. 
a 2 eos 10 

30 m1 eee ; 

: TA inferior village. Soll bad 
rae —_ avi and in debt, 
aiceg and mortgages many, 
Still the village has iorneoved 
and can bear an increase but not 

3 ye) UP to revenue rates. 

"16, 7] 7294 village above the average, 
Present jama maintained though 
above revenne rates, It is col« 

| lected with ease, 
15, 4 9691 above the average. Present fama 











collected with ease. Therefore 
it is maintained though above 
the revenue rates 

180 Ditto ditto, 

20 Ditto ditto, 


eee 350 
11} 1,549 Near the town of Kanghar. Some 


good near the town, 
but that at a distance is poor, 
People badly off and jams colleo- 
ted with difficulty. Reduction 
mast be given, but we need nob 
go aslow as revenue rates, be- 
cattse the village is above the 

pea] S¥etage. 


108, 1,853] 4 snperior village with a considers 


abletown, Well situated as te- 


relief to these but nob go a 
as revenue rates, 






































APPENDIX 
cena 2 ae ee es 
‘| Highest assessment of HH 3 
Lys : = 
i if ena: 

















1,701 0 0 1, 
745 0 0} 1,07 





a 1,768 0 0| 1,700 14 
786 5 842 18 0} 745 0 









680 0 550 00! 4429 0 42) 
8,166 15 8,141 0 6 2,750 0 186 
Ps 

Pe 441001 430 = 

r) 760 180 HW .. 

8190 700 «0 57] on 

617 0| #72 40; 600 ko 

| 197 6 9} 220 0G 180 0 4¢) ... 

50 4 8 00/ 65 0 3| ... 

| 302 6 of 317 18} 204 0 2a}... 

il. 969 11 9] 1,100 0 0| 3,080 0 46). 
\\2 : 
1 E 

‘ibis 505 14 506 140} 544 0 60)... 
mtd 

o 

146 4 6| 880 00) 2400 1] 

198 6 18120) 170 8}... 

218 1 9] 211 40} 383 o 9. 

1,551 © 0} 2,000 0 0] 1,850 0 sud! 

see 22 00) 210 > | ar 

1,489 0 0} 1,814 0} 1,769 0 lol]... 

eee 1,072 6 0 792 0 0 611 0 681 one 

we | 1,496 19 0] 1,872 10 9} 1,041 6 180] os 

961 ose 


on | 3,406 0 4,068 0 0} 8,290 0 


aly. 


No. IV—continued. 
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Add to column 11 





Assessment per acre 

















MALGUZARI INCLUDING JAGIB. On. Grazing and Date’ 
assessinent. 
I 
aE 
3 f. 3 : REMABES. 
PET ald 
Ped 
| *8le,] 3 
| 231 ¢3 ag 3 3 
© $4 38 Fy a a 
1s em] & o7| A} Ss 
xactly similar to the last of which 
it was formerly a part. 


46) 10) 968) Former jama hiyht but people poor 
and Jama collected with ity. 
I could not assess higher. 


A village which has deteriorated. 
Land exhausted and jama col- 
lected with difficulty. Sales and 
mortgages frequent, The jama 
had to be reduced to Rs 2,404 in 
1875-76 and cannot now be raised. 


Tn good circumstances, no reason 
for reducing the present jams. 

9} 9} 61) Village deteriorated in cultivated 

area One new well. Land poor. 

P The sor cn Ly ame 
5} 100] 4n average v ormer jama 

: : so light that we cannot raise it to 

revenue rates. 


A superior sugar-cane village which 
has made much improvement. 
Present Jama collected with ease. 
I have ‘maintained it though 
above revenue rates. 

33} 12] 770] Cultivation and the number of wells 

increased slightly and a small in- 
crease possible, but the land is 
poor and people in debt and pre« 
sent jama collected with difficulty. 

Hence we cannot goup to revee 

nue rates. 


eee ] 
65} 7 0548 A superior villace which has im- 
: proved but some people are poor 
and former jema is light, I can- 
not go higher. 


23] cris village has improved tat the 
Pont vay meh 
very bad, presen’ 
jama is very light, it is collected 
with difficulty. The village can- 
not bear a greater increase, 


This village has improved, Some 
of the people are v poor. 
Former jama — ht ig 
Collected at times diffon 
The increase taken is suffielent, 
superior village which was in low 
circumstances et the beginning of 
settlement, bat which has now 


7 11/0 11 
12 210 13 


~~) 
~ 


4 
i 
E 


Revenue Rates of. 


ee deman at te = 


Assessment Circle 
Khalisa, shared or Jagir. 
Serial No. 
Aver ad 
five poltrs 
Proposed assessment, 


E 
| 


1,658 
297 


1,117 
Basti Jhangar ove 875 


Den anna naa Guak Naunr. 
: = 


KG@ALISA. 
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IV.—conttnued. 
ie | 7 fs {| | 2 a2 | 3 | | 25 | g6| 27 28 
dd to column 11 
MAIAUZARI INCLUDING JAGIR. AmnEs 2 acre | Grasing and Date 
assessmeni, 
he 
gi 
¢i8 i, REMARKS 
Ag e 3 
& Esi4 /¢] 3 
4 @c lw | a 
a] 3) sledie | i 
g2| 22/8) 2 
GS }e8|a°{s"ia 1s 
39} 4] 893] Former jama very light. The 
people are very poor, and bad land 
preponderates. 1t was not possible 
to goa ligh as revenue rates, 
18) ws 423, A poor village which has improved 
i httle. Former j4ma very 
ig 
GO... | 1,260} Th is s superior village which 


has much improved. The only 

reason for not assessing up to 

revenue fates is the poverty 

of the people and the lightness of 

former jama. 

60 ..» | 1,885] Very similar to the Jast, Sales 
nomtrous, 

28 3 9327/ This with the Jast was part of 
MALWaA and is very similar to it. 

8 7 1,179 


40 38] 766] This village hes improved much, 
but it 1s mainly dependent in 
sallaby and its canal eupply is 
en because the lands are 

gh. 
4| 489] A medinm village which has im. 
proved much. The owners ere 


‘very poor 
| 1,674} A village which bas smproved much, 
Some proprietors very poor and 
the former jama very light. Ib 
could not stand a greater ine 
orease, 
8} 113] A good village with no room for 
further improvement, It wag 
impossible to aceess higher. 
2| 801} The proposed jima is more than 
double the former. No greater 
increase was possible, 


788] The proposed jkma ig more than 
double the former, 

ve | 1,270) In this village also J have taken ag 
great an increase ag was safe, 
The people are poor, 


76] This village should have heen place 
edin the bet circle. The area 





8 10 8 61 6 8 
6 40 6 71121 


10 51010 BIL I12 9 
6 20 6 él 0 6 





























4110 6 21 1 
















10 510 10101 6 











19101 1 71 3 








6 20 6 Gl 0 























































APPENDIX 
1] als le 5 [ 7 | 8 19 | 11 | 19 fis 14 | asf ae | a7 
‘ Highest assessment of j a 
ss = 4, ¢ 
Asis = |e 
mem Tay ay a 
8 ua] 
HF altel i 
a : Pare 
Blea a <" |B E 
1" ror Shahpar e 19 00 BT 0 | B76) “Gaal 3,05") 
9] Muradpur —.. | 1,962 0 0/ 1,080 0 0 1,662 0 0! 1,812) 1,438] 2,263 
8) Bapri + | 298 00) 896 00 304 00) 345) 929] 695 
4 Manikwall ..] 79.00 79:00] 98 00 188.00) 194] 94 80g. 
5] Bane Roya .. 4 716 18% 700 00) 600 0.0) 705 9 7) 712) 648} 1,568 





Miranpor .. | 208 1 0) «842 00) 126 00) 684 9 7| 668 2,104 
7| Pakka shah &yad 
Al 52001 75 Ou] 800 8000) 65 393 
8! Kharwala .. | 183 60) 257 00) 300 00 300 00) 3842 537 
Billu Gandia .. | 1,246 7 6] 1,450 0 0] 1,450 0 OF 1,450 0 0} 1,798 3,04 
Faizpur e» 1 1,40214 0 766 00] 500 00 407 00| 684 1518 
Binds «| 95700) 769 00! 769 00 769 0 0| 1,069 8,088 
13) Chak Dadda_.. 19 00) 298 00; 19000 210 00) 152 91 
13] Bet Panuhan .. | 1,072 00| 94600) ... 998 00) 669 8,088 
14) Khorora Fasil 
Muhammad .11,105 00) 615 00 756 001 756 0 o| 709 1219 
15] Ghagrewal 262 00) 444.00) 726 0% 726 00) 728| 796 2539 
Madwala 291 00] 187 00] 949 001 249 00| 470] 470) Be8)l. 
J 17] Damor Wala 980 0 0) 1,022 00] 760 0 0} 2,026 & 0, 2,064) 2.999/10,179.., 
5 Janubt 
als 
> 
eal] |18] Makhan Bela ...] 421 6 3! 49615 0| 60715 0} 1,008 0 0 8,911 
ak Shaker Bela 269 120| 60000) 350 00) 294 00 71381 .. 
G:/E14 120] Musallam Chhajray 146 5 0, 241 00/ 275 00) 859 00 628 
+3 (491) et Nurwala .. is 18400] 9000) 199 00 1,808 
< Kunérala 1,414, 00} 90000) 701 001,172 00 5,596 . 
Kachi Lal : 200 971 0 9,118) . 
Serki 4,488 0 0 9,985 0 0} 9,409 0 OF 1,277 0 4,911}... 
Tibba Burra. ee 1,028 00! 82800 4800 1,134] . 
Marian 396 0 0 800 00) sol0m 7850 1,645) . 
Khanpor N 2,126 0 0) 1,498 0 0} 1,980 0 Of 1,296 0 2,474 .. 
Bet Isa : 31000) 24000} 17500) 2270 4,189 ., 
Bet Mullanwallil 435 0 80000] 876 0 148 0 6.1185 .. 
Bet Shikra os 95 0 4201 .. 
Parara 1,903 00 98800] 70000) 8770 4,205] .. 
Kaoh Pak ...f 59800) 99500) 14100) 22000 1,000] .. 
Bet Burra...) 29100! 26200] %640 188 0 0 1,8844 .. 
ws | 1,048 00) 85000) 8000 192 0 0 1,440). 
ao aie 09! 3n00 00 iat 9 bret ae at 
Asmatpor ...] 70000) 96700] 6870 & 1,847 0 0| 1,947] 1,941 u mM . 
Total ooo $39,099 15 9 94,657 15 0 90,903 15 09 92,668 11 3'24.571! 94,581 90,1 


xliz 
IV—continued. 


w|i | 0] af | | fs] os 










Incwopma Jain, | 4*tsment per aare suite pgopltl a ig and 










































M 
i te 3 . REMARES 
S 
: 3 | 3 E LP | s 
2 | 32) 33] #5 3 7 
Et eB” | & Oo” o 
ys 80 6 81 29 ve {ogl,008 0 Ol Land very good. People well-to-do. 
| | Jima collected with ease, 
° 10101 7 9 32 0 0} 1,528 0 Adjoina fomguee sits eee 
n every way a superior e 
q sae 1jl 2 5 10 0} 3238 0 0 ao sale talen' is since mcasuré- 
ments, 
3100 6 Ol 1 17 ei a1 0 
670 7 21 1 83 2 0,0; 688 O Oj Hasaniniand part containing four 


wells of inferior soll, The sailaba 
part is exhausted by floods, hence 
I assessed below rates, 

90 0 707 


88 oO} 688 
ee 809 
ve 1,86 8 
es 1691 
6 0 0} 1,047 


ooooemt & 


Village much exposed to floods, and 
intersected by Dhands. One well 
in work at measuroments. Now 
uscless, 






ae 192 0 
ve 779 0 
ee 737 0 
100 815 0 
os 623 0 
oe 2,682 0 0] A Bet village of very superior soil. 


Proprietors in falr circumstanoes. 
Henée I fixed the sailaba rate 
Re, 1-2-0 instead of Re, 1-1-0 
which makes the incronse, 


‘be 1,188 0 
- 313 0 
os B38 4 Area of wells very small, 
0 0F0n the bank of the Chenab. Its 


condition and area vary extremely. 
Great room for extension of enl- 
, tivation, Thejama is fluctuating. 
I thought that rates slightly lower 
than revenne rates, would en- 



















1110 1311/1 1 on 346 0 0] courago the spread of cultivation, 
4100 7 31 8 8 0 0 1,607 0 
8 VOL oil 1 6 0 0} «598 0 
6 2/0 6 7/1 10 8 0 0} 705 0 
§ 11010 91 6 61 0 QO} 1,855 0 
2 20 9 BL O oe 231 0 
2 80 2 6 4 200, 969 0 
2 40 2 4 1 ve 90 0 
1l1l0 & 11 8 ee 561 0 0} Soll good. The increase in the 


prone jama above revenue rata 
8 due to the adoption of a Jhalar 
satlaba rates as suggested by Settle- 
ment Commissuoner, 


People impoverished from losses 
dtiovione Jama has falien in Mid 


lage no silt has been deposited for 
a long time, Jama collected with 


ee 162 0 
80 0 684 0 Ol Impoverished by lowes from dila- 
os 1,441 0 vion. le , 







9298 0} 27,273 8 
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9,49 4 
me s| tor ‘oA 
98! 81 


BI Cbhajra we 
@ Serial Damar .. 
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Jatol (Janubl) .., 


Carried over... 





IV—continued., 


is | we 





in 
19] 


60 


ai] 


193 
29 
218 



















Add to column ll Grating 
and date assesement 








REMARES 


Grand Total 











A very superior Bet vill Proprie- 
18 bce rich Bate of former assouement 
Re. 1-1-9 per acre. For these reaguns 
1a not go as low ss revenue 
rates, 


The land recorded as canal irrigated 
Was Do better pelea Nr ge 
tors poor and village ox 
floods. The area of wells and Jha- 
lars below the average. For these 
reasons I did not assess upto adopted 
revenue rates ‘lhe rates gave an 
increase of more than 100 per cent. 


ite) oanel area ttle better than Gallabs, 


soil poor and to floods, 

A good Bet village. Proprietors well 
off, similar to No 89 and No. 48 
which ere nelghbonring villages, 
The same ast adopted fo a 

45] People poor. room for exten. 

sgh Te onlt Hence did 

not assess ap to revenne rates, 

3,172] The reagon for the proposed assess 

ment differing from the revenne 

rated are (1) that thearea recorded ag 
canal irrigated is little better then 

Sailula There is no proper canal irri- 

gation in this village though canals 

be through it whon the Indus 
8 atits highest the canals burst 
thelr banks and flood the country. 

This water isnot controllable and 

should not be treated as canal. 

It is pure sallab. (2, ; at the rates 

adopted the old jdma fs nearly 

doubled which was as much as the 
village conld bear. 

728] Soil good Owners well off. 

206] See remarks to Bet Daryal, No. 44, 

959] Village exposed to floods. In the hot 

weather of 1878 great damage was 
done, Sales numerons. Proprietors 
in reduced circumstances owin 

to criminal cases. Average area o 

wells low Former jama light, 
Village could not bear an increase ¢ 
up to revenue rates, 

746] A Let village of good soll owned by a 

i in good ciroum. 


°° woe 


9 0 


8 4 


oe 





19 1,186) Near the city of Jatol, soil 
; sete of wails Jar . rd ie 


high Hence 1 


ED 25 AO CRD | oo GEER ceo | erence RD | SS GRAD the revenue rates. 
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Brought forward.. 
TJatol (Shomal) ... 4,128} 9,956] 2,885] 2,985] 2,098, 2,5 


56] Wuddo wala. 1,26] 9 799| 4861 406 


57| Valwat es 279 4 gag} 540) 467 


Bhatti wala. 296) «= 397 
Jhuggiwala =e. 8,854] 9,996) 1,601) 1,869) 2,094) 2,211 


60) Kala wala ae 1,480 $21 


ET INDUA 
KeALISAH 


ALIPUR TAHSIL 





61] Kotla Band Ali .. 1,887 805 61s! 789) 897 


62) Mirwala es 821 492 33 $29] 392) 
68| Mochi wala ee 2,296 708 1,189] 91} if 
4) Mad Sohare Shak ee ‘a e 147,18 

86 ee 83 7 
6] Gapol e 882, 121 74, #169) 162 
é67| Bosan 661 852 84t 





litt 


IV.—continued. 
















































8 
i 3. REMARKS. 

og 

a3 
4 oll 
‘a F| 
$4 Bs 

110 The village required a reduction in 
emo 7 80 6 4 88 aia consequence of continued losses b 


fluods and the breaking of bunds, 
did not gosolow as revenue rates 
because the village had been paving 
much higher and because the bun 
hag bean now rebuilt and a new canal 
dug through tho village, and beosnse. 
the village 1s near the town of Jatol 
20 1 27] A superior sailaba village. Former 
jama 80 high for the circom- 
stances of the village, but i¢ was nod 
necessary to go as low as revenue 
Bot I aaiocser: Peopl nd crimt 
11 inferior. People and crimt- 
se nal, linble to destruotive floods, [{ 
could not assess up to revenue rates, 
15 2 871] A satlaba village of poor high land, 
is Only gets irrigated when tho Indus 
is in highest flood. People very poor, 
I could not assem up to revenye 


rates, 

This village has been extremely 
lucky 1n getting rich alluvial depo- 
sits and its soil is very good. People 
fuirly well off For these reasons 
I went higher than revenue rates. 

‘i 7186) A peculiar village. When the Indus 

is in highest flood it ig well cniti- 

vated. When the Indus is lowas 
in 1875, po Iand is cultivated. The 
increase on the old jama is very 

great, The village fs ga A 

suited for a fluctuating jama, Th 

rabi the new jame has been ool- 

lected with ease, I did not assess 

up to revenue rates becanse the 
increasa in the jama would have 
been so great. 

9401 Similar but better than No. 89 which 

it adjoins. Formor j4ma very low, 

Proprietors mostly well off, soil 

and crops very good 


426] Very superiorsoll, Proprietors 
he mati 


6 100 







86, 4383) 519) 39,6990 2 6 


83} 364) = 987 ail é J 


293) 1,976] 9,189] 4,6050 7 40 


185 e0e 2,8 


825) 981; 38,0090 8 80 


763) 82 1,197f0 11 7/0 


Much exposed to floods from the 
Indus, Soilinferlor, Hence I ag- 
sessed below rates, 


Soll poor. Bastern of the 

Digh and s#omet oe eee 

, Water. Great room for extension of 
eultivation. A canal belog dug, 
I fixed the rates for the fluctuating 

} assoesment low on purpose to ine 

crease cultivation. 


166} 178! 4840 & 80 
Si 3.0600 2 10 
86| 1,406| 1,443| 6,43 90 
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-+| 1,598] 8 896 
Bl | ‘358| ‘asa! 
miele 
EF S| 78 
E rH 4 eee 668 6,261 ee 1,000 1,294 
ale = 4,007) 9,197 8,245) 9.97 
4 
q 
16 Sbahwali ees ene B49 565 ene 
17 Naharwala ee oes ove 118 aoe 
78 Bet Waghwar .. Bld 658 15 768) ... 
70 Thal Megraj a. 615 867 167 167| 9,87 
§ ~ 
Total A Py : 
cane | ceretes eRe ene | mem er | Ee ne | eee eae | eee | me emma | enna 
80| Latti ee 684 888 1,127, 1,129 165, 7 
81} Mithanwali ee 2,518] 2,405) = 1, 1,846 1,579 1,206) ... 
82i Kotla Mahr All .. 985 720 106) ... 
88, Langarwali ee 8,986, 2,500, 9,19 668) 8 
84) Bazwala ee 128) ... 
85} Muradpar 2nd... 419) ... 
86] Nawan Dera... 191) ... 
87| Nau Abad oe 841]... 
88, Sultanpur oe 8 
<j 
eed 
=] 89! Khanani ae 8,090] 1,849 220; 401 
E a 90! Mail Manjitha .. m 685 844 
ryt pa] 91) Kotla Agar. 523] 896 163) ,. 
ot 
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Assessment per acre | Add to column 11 grasing 
on 













IN0LUDING Jagin and date assessment 





REMARKS 





Land bad and high. Only gets satlab 
when the Indus is at ita highest, 


Proprietors very poor. 


At the junction of the Indas with 
the caer Soil bagel gy the 
average. Crops very . 

0[Soil inferior and majority of the people 


0 
ee 0 Te 
200) aa 791 0 ie 
180), 1,086 0 0 
160, 2 0 0} 649 0 
Bl we ° 
A | 8 
& 


128] 110 0 0} 1,867 0 

100) 6 O 0} 1,789 0 0] Soff above the avcrage and protected 
from floods in ita richest part. 
Proprictors fairly well off, 


79} 85 2 0} 688 9 

216) 48 0 1,807 0 0} The village required relief. I did 
uot go as low as revenue rates 
only bscause the village had been 
paying higher, 

149} 12 0 0) 1,145 0 

200} 1 0 1,418 0 

110, 1 0 Oo} 1,208 0 

3 0 0} 1530 0 

175| 416 0 0} 1,786 0 04 Better than its nefghboure and had 
paid much higher than the revenue 
rates Jama, For this reason I did 
not go as low as revenue rates, 

160/ 880 © 0) 2,228 0 

38; 6 0 728 0 . 

641 65 0 0} 880 0 Soll enriched by fertile deposit from 


the Chenab and had been paying 
o hizher jama than revenue rates, 

40) ave 808 0 0 Soil bad. Land high and only géts 
sallab when the nver rises very 
high Area of wella below the 
average. Hence I fixed the rate 
of sailaba and of ablana below 
revenue rates, 
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o 
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Ele &3 a 
li alil 
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ALE able | 2 
TTT Bronght forward 
Amirpur ee 






£3 


Bhambri oe 







05| Missan Kot Bhua 
06) Khiare oe 
97| Kotili Lal ry 
93} Khanwah we 
09] Fatehpur ee 
100} Mulnb Shah si... 
101| Bakir Shah Janub 
102] Nusratpur és 
103| Kundai ve 
104] Bast! Haji ro 
105] Massan ae 
106] Kotla Ghulam Shah 
107; Ghauspur es 
108} Nihalwala 

109] Daulatpur 

110} Kuhar Piran 
111} Kuahar Fakiran 
113' Kotle Afghan 


118) Nabipur 


























ALIPUR TAHSIL. 
CHAHT GATLABA. 
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IV~continted. 


is | 19 20 | a1 97 


22 | 2 | ™ 6} @ | 





INCLUDING JaGIn 


on and date assessment 








Grasing land j4ma’ 


Grand Total 






Total land under 


cultivation 










185 
239 


84 
dal 



































10l0 8 sil 8 9 0} 1,862 
70 9 8[014 1 12 
1lo 2 1015 0 148 
70 8 il 8 3 32 
60 8 il O 4 2,078 
5/0 8 61 4 9 409 
30 5 Bil 111 by 
80 3 014 0 203 
alo 4uilt 411 957 
60 1 ot 0 1 847 
710 4 ail 1 0 195 
Io 6 4 9 9 704 
Hijo sit 4 9 a2 
110 9 71 210 130 
40 2 5015 8 249 
90 3 x0 14 4 994 
10 B81 0 8 14 
"0 Bult 3 2 456 
20 9 4/1 4 8 829 
10 4 all 6 8 6x6 
1,880 

1,769 

1,285 

as 165 

61 0 oj 1,618 

8 0 0} 771 

70 0} 868 

97 0 Oo} 1,087 

196 0 0} 1,408 

430 0 0} 1,458 

7 00] 454 

es 64 

4} 69 0 0} 953 

60] 40 0 Of 867 





14.043)99,218 Teéor]o 8190 4111 3 
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Assessment per acre | Add to column ll Granag 


o eo efFcscoscceooceeoceos|e sos 


3,598 2 041,665 2 0 





REMABKG, 





283 0 Of Both sailab and canal uncertain. 
639 0 Of A villnge of lad land and poor 


pro- 
prictors near the tail of the Khan- 
wah Canal which brings a supply 
almost as fickle and uncontrollable 
as sailab, « 


0 
" 
( 


t} 
O} Area of the wells small, 


EeOoolf Se 


oy Area of wells small and ablana fixed 
low 1n convequence, 

Canal irrigation partly failed since 
measurcments in consequence of 
the closing of the Nangwah, sailab 
irregular and people very poor, 
heuce rates are fixed low, 


! 

by Decidedly better than the neighbonring 
villages, protected from flood, For- 
mer jana high. Village reqmred 
retief, but it was not necessary to 
go aa low as revenue rates jama, 

by Ou the tail of a canal, Onthe whole 
better than other villages of this 
circle, Relfef required. Former j4ma 
high but it was not neceseary to 
go as low as revenue rutes. 

\ Do, Do, 

0) I did not go as low ag revenne rates 
bocanse the, former jama was high 
and the rates fixed gave the relief 
that was required, 

I 

4 

iy Soll superior and gets sailab from the 
Chenab so I fixed the sailab rate 
of the Bet Chenab, Circle, 

' 

Di 


0 

0 

Of Village is in twoohaks ; soil of western 
chak infe 


very inferior. 
Soil inferior, Rapar and people 


generally poor. 





ared or Jagir 


shi 


alisah 


Khalisah, shared or Jagir 


Assessment Circle 


Name of Tahsil. 


eens 
~ 


| 


al Namber 


| 


129) Chak Kach Pak .. 


130) Ber Band tee 


18) Bilawala eee 


182) Kalra Chit 


183 Chak Kalrn Chit... 


196] Kallarwall oes 


Naz) Shelkh Alf tee 
198; Makwal ove 


199] Shahr Galtan ... 


140] Kotla Gamin ... 









| Average demand of inst | baad 
revenue rates of 


five years 


Estimated demand at the 


65 288 
1,476 1,921 
614 738] 3,318 
228 $1 
185 6 
437 1,161 
171 978 
778 9,172 
958 492 
657 1,105 
9,077 3,639 





g33| 1,797] 1,248 
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Add t colume 11 
Assesament per acre Grazing and date 





INCLUDING J&GIR 











on assesement 
; 5 |3 
6 ug Rakaakh 
| 4 
* Sy as 
422 | 28] 2818 
end lemme ance cesirveneney 





















| 144 0 0, Canal anpply irreguiar People in mid. 
( 10g Clicumstancee and could not 
beat a groater iunase than that 
Proposed which is a traction less 
than 100 per cent. 
I dii not consider it safe to enbance 
the amma mor than I ha @ pros 
od At mensuremente the cnle 
ivation had fullenc it snd though 
it bod since improved there is no 
@NArantee tir the prosperity of the 
Village continuing until) canals are 
on a latter fc oting 
The village had ynot suffered from 
B flood Bome propritors poor I 
did not think it sate to enhance 
More than the propostd jama which 
18 BD Incream of 63 jer cent on the 
old yama 
Similar to No 180 People poor, 
‘The proposed increase is a» high as 


in sate 

The village had suffered from in- 
safficiens canal onpply ap to 1874 
ani had ainu improved bat thee 
Was no guarantec that its prosperle 
ty which dipinded on canal supp 
Would continne J ansessed ag uh 
ab [ considered safc 

The prc powcd jamais pearly double 
the former jama and as high as was 
safe though the village is decidedly 
prospt1ous 

A por village The Jndne finds sta 
way throngh the hands and does a 
great dcal of damage Inferior 
crops n People poor and land 
bad It wan impusmble to agesess 


higher 

Though this village has improved 
much it could not bear more than 
douhlo its present jama, 


Boil Inferior Draman The majorit 
of the people are poor and in de 
‘illags suffered iroma flood ix 
1878 

Village is on tho tail of @ canal and 
until lately got an msufficient 
ply of canal water. There ig hd 
guarantee that the presont prov 
perity willlast Under the circum: 
stances I conld not sesees higher, 

Had suffered much from deficlen! 

canal supply and there 13 no certain 

ty that the supply will remain good 

It was not safe to assem higher 

The proposed jama is a fractio 

under Re 50 per cent. higher tha 

last joma. 





























31010 aii] 2 105) 49 0 0} 1,260 





8 7 80 7 ol 8 


pos? 7100 8 71 4 


9,617}0 31010 8 11/0 14 





61190 6 lio § 40 14 


wh 61lo 7 ait 
alt 


1 
2,5080 5 1010 6 | 





78110 6 8 


85730 5 010 B 11/1 0 


0 6101 4 

















180} $8 7 0} 1,981 
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Khalisah shared or Jagir 


Assetsment Circle 
Serial No. 


Name of Taheil 





fo oa Cee ee 


HALI8aH, 
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CHAH!I NAHR 
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ALIPUR TAHSIY.. 
a ot SS 








Brought forward 


141) Chak Kotla Gamin 


148] Bet Khanwala 


144] Kadirpur 


145/Kotla Lal Shah 
146) Bamba aandila 


Mela Ohhacha 


Bet Hasari 


Dings Kurai 


Jangle 


Tabi 
Kotla Raham 
Khalil 


‘atried over 










14° Damarwala Shomali] 1,959 0 0 





















6 | 1 ] 8 s | wf nu 
Highest assesement of q FS 
et 
S [as] e 
2 2 2 ae z 
f H i z ak e 
rs ve] 
aie (aed 
a bE) ES E 
3 Be [4"l8 a 
148 00 16) 2 201) 200 
1,786} 1,468] 1,468] 9.681) 2,135 
«1 36900 864 702) «7581 og 162 
oo | 1,787 4 0} 2,881} 1,988] 1,988) 2,500; 2,07 
« PP 1,592] 1,800] 1,300) 1,767] 1,767 
of 4600 800 600} 690) 1,069) 818 
+f 10600 146 104 1 193, 10 
oo | 9950 529 425] 425; +667} _ 500 
of 50400 750 DH} ©6650} +98} += 650 
++ | 1,188.00} 2,651! 1,914) 1,914) 1,501 1,700 
1,809 0 0] 1,822] 1,888] 1,888] 1,888, 1,600 
9,147 0 0| 2408} 9,184) 2,184) 1,098] 1,800 
€87 0 0 726 677] +677; +888} 800 
o. | 294900] 3174 3,146) 3,146) 1,808] 1,900 
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AINOLUDING JaGIB 





O10 & 


40 8 
5/0 10 


70 4 





6 8 
810 14 


Assessment per acre | A 
on 


B10 § 1011 10 


40 6104 3 











and date assesement, 


Total land tinder 
cultivation 









224 
6 8 @ 2,276 
sil ¢ 829 
Ba 8 | 2,286 
et 4 1,867 
1 3 1 @ 867 
31@ 11 107 
41 0 575 
Tle 14 718 

0| 1,718 
O11 10 0} 1,508 
4it 8 0! 1,868 

| 967 
13 8 0| 1,987 


a 





— 


0 





dd to column 11 Grazing 





REMABES, 


0 I conld not go as high as revenne 
rates because (1) the increase would 
have been too large and sudden, (2) 
the canal supply thongh improved 
1a still precarious, 

0, The soil is Draman and poor, The 
majority of ownors are badly off, 
Though the village has improved it 
could not bear a greater increase, 

0, Village injured by a flood. Patt of 
the sillage high and does not get 
properly irrigated, while the low- 
lying lands get flooded, Majority of 
it aaa poor. No incrense pose 
sible, 

0 The soll is similar to that of 142 but 
rk better. West of the village 
injured by a flood and could not bear 

an increase up to revenne rates, 

| Village reduced from deficient canal 
0, supply which has improved during 
ast two years, Proprietors poor 
aud in debt. A flood did damage in 
1878. The village can bear no more 
than the incrense proposed, 

0 This village was so redoced thatit was 
impossible to raise the Jama to re- 
venue rates. It had suffered from 
& flood. Lands badly cultivated, 
Tenants not to be had, Majority of 
owners poor, 

0, An inferior village, Its high lands 
get insufficient canal supply, its low 
lands get flooded. Some proprietors 
have absconded, Soil inferior Dra- 


man, 

0, Boll sandy and poor. People badly 
off and in debs. (Crops inferior, 
Though the prevent jama is low, ib 
cannot be increased. 

0, Thongh the village requires relief it is 
mot necessary to go so low as 
revenue rates for the Mp is 

decidedly above the average and has 

been paying a higher | gras 

0 Very similar to the last. A ou’ 

d : village in bad oireumstances, 


similar to the two last villages, 
0, Canal supply deficient, 


The relief given is ample, 
illage much 
injured by the buratin, 
Ratta Band. Soil rapar. jima 
could not have been increased up to 
Pgh rates. ‘ee 
0 A superior village grow wugar. 
ae arcs, close to the town of 
Jatol, Slight relief required but it 
is not necessary to go as low ag rex 
venne rates, 
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agir 





Khalisah shared or J 


Serial No. 


Name of Tahsil 
Asecssment Circle 


| 





Brought forward 


158; KesarGbasiani .. 


186 Daulat Wahl for 


157] Vided a 


158) Sabecwala ae 


139} Jahanpor ue 
160] Shahbespor =... 


161) Vaing ea 


F 
4 
: 


ALIPUR TABSIL. 
OBABI NAS. 


163° Basti Arif a 


168} Shalarin e 


144] Phollan we 
168] Hemecwalg ia 
Carried over .. 
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. i Mink, | Mauavgant 
3 |ae 

a |i 

g 8 
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o>, 6S a ; 
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286). 
692 


.| 1,654 


1,018 1,018 


1441] 1441 b72) 0 


9,014 9,016 108 


18 
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T—-continued. 
ji. | o} a eo ilalala] * | a Pi 
Iseegpina Zact® Assessment per acre | Add to column 11 Grazing 


and date assessment, 













BEMASKS, 


| Grazing land 
jama 
Date jama 


1,018 © OlLies just sonth of the town of Jatof. 


Slight relief required but not necce- 

sary to go as low ag revenue rates, 

1,20810 14 610 15 O1 6 1,166 © 01 Close to the lest village to which & is 
slightly inferior, 

3,82510 15 51: 0 61 10 1,910 10 OF A superior village close to Jatol 


Present jima maintained though 
above revenue rates, 


15 111 2 31113 2,250 © OiLikeallthe villages about Jatol, Las 

wala requirce come relief but there 
is no need to goas low as the revenue 
rate Jama, nse the village is 
superior, favorably situated and 
bas improved since in measurements, 


1,661]1 10 101118 91 15 This is the best village inthe Alipur 
Tabsil in every respect. 


Soil poor and requires long rest after 
aorop. Nogreater increase posible, 


Like Shahbaspnr in {ta soil but the 
canal supply is bad and people are 
poor and in debt. No incremse 
possible, 


Very ifke the two Inst villagesin 
bal respect thongh highly agen 
it will not bear an increases up 
revenue rates. 


Similar to the lash three villages 
which are situstedin the sand of 
land in the centre ofthe Doab In 
crease up to revenue rates is not 
possible, 


A mperior village adjoining Jahat- 
pur No. 159 and dnias to it. 16 has 
suffered from bad canal opnly 

and relief is necessary bat th 

no need to go as low as revenue 


eset iO) 0 68. High, s 
Beople mcainy soil, canal atte 
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166) Yaki Wall ae 1,470; 1,451 


: 201 
167) Pira Wali aus 1,828) 2,829 


1,174, 1 287] 1,287 : 
2,636), | 8386 


1,941) 1,768} 1,941 


168} Makwal Hader ... 1,557) 2,220 1,980] 2,392] 2,822] 2,507], | 165 


169} Mutafarka = 4s. 883] 2,800 1,099] 1,470} 3, 2,789}...| 185 


170] Banda Shah 1,088} 1,092 


1,048] 1,187] 1,187 
171] AU Wall =n. | o'eea] 8,188 064} 3) 


1,081 ee 92 
8,064) 9.444] 2,650 


7,562)..| 1,996| 9,9 


172] Jag Mal - P71) | 3,271),,| 38 


HALISAR. 


178] Ghahoan on 4,090] 5,500 9,105] 5} 1,086 


ALIPUR TAHSIT. 
CHAI NAHKL. 


174] Bet Nabi Shab ...] 2,120/ 2,260 1,402] 1,204) 1,464 


178 Tibbi Arain oan 1,658 1,668 1,520 1,687 1,6 









176} Khanpur Bhani ,., 628 851; 881j 881) 1,118] 98 


S/2 72/8 /8) 8 8 
Total an sis | & $i 3 ] 
Pt i a] 
L] 
ese |e [oe [ets lel = Isl 
2/3 (2181818) 8 Fe 
Grand Total a {2 4 $13 
ia ie 
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LV.—continued, 
ne Y 
CIE Ee ee 28 
INCLUDING JAGIB A Oe AY eee 
harass i : 4 REMARES, 
a 
8 «a 
AE gil, | i] 2 
2 1 42 8 i 
Ela| aL 8 
0 6 ail 6 16 0 0} 1,897 0 
ual] ce | spor! Paolo xt sit 2 ail 91 56 6 0] $021 0 OA superior village, 


0 change re 
quired thongh “the jama is above 
Tevenue rates, 


14 1010 16 20/1 6 28] 28 0 0} 2,876 0 0) Similar to Yaki Wali No. 166, 


0 0] Except the well close to the vill 
611]0 7 git & 1] 69) 167 0 0} 1,496 the soll is rapar and kalar of tee 
ferior description. Cultivation and 
number of wells decreased. 


O11) ov oll 





1 71 3 ail 10 1} 82 0 0 1,250 0 : 
i 13 © Of A village above the average but re 
1,587} 6] 3,69: 5 7/0 19 gil 10 140} 23 0 0} 2,813 dete ae Re te 
need to go as low as revenue rates, 

807 1, 598) 6 #o Tit 8 J 5 0 O| 968 O 0 Similar to Ali Wall No. 171. 


9,074,' 8} 9,88 8 11j0 10 111.12 3) 905) 177 0 0} 6445 0 0) Much above the average and very 


favorably situated ag regards 
markets, 





‘ . ' 1200 Has improved very much aince 
agi] -» | 738i) 21,8391 0 St 1 en t4 “4 1,520 0 


1,016) | 101 18010 14 St o a 9 3 a8) 67 0 0} 1,680 0 o| Improved since meamurementa, 
0 Has suffered from bad canal 
805} on 8 1,71 7 40 9 21 8 30 1,018 0 and has not yet vered. bod 
sandy and poor, 
2 e}/ si ets] ° - 
SURE] ET EL S| =F) | - 
et ° e « 2 s 
“ is 
SS) ee eee eu eel el Se. 
pa a e @ eo 
SHE a ee ci 
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m1 |S 
a 8 
<q 
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<j 
V) 


Name of T'ahstl 
Assessment Circle 
Khalisah shared or Ja 
Serial Number 





8) ronwala 


9 Jhanjanwali 


10) Dters 


11! Weharwila 
12) xaliowila 


18| Saban Machhi .. 


14) enor Gharkl 


13 


| Ld 
-— 
on 


Estimated demand at the oe 
| revenue rates of | ° 





Average demand of last 
five years. 


| Proposed assessment. 


470, 506 
858 


79 


Bi 785 
626 


674 


275) 254 


146} 146 


9,462] 9,297 


1,272| 1,272 





1,200 1,184] 1,045] 1,178] 1,174 
| 102} 9 
10,88] 88 
600) 687 
sy, 202| aie 
1,450) Lats). 1,938 
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126} 764 
My) 732 


vw | 180 


614) 2,017} 2631 


466) 860] 1,315 


$12, «985; 1,29 
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guzari 


Cultavation, 
Grazing land 


Jama, 


Total land under 


Total Mal 
lands, 









0 2 018 
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110 


L~ Mneead 


a ee PSE See ee ee 


8 018/9120 


Cd 
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—_ 
iJ 
= 
_ 
Se 
= 


5) 0790 140 


09 6 S015 6 %3 


60 2 90131 18 


0012 6015 8 .., 


Date Jama, 


| ss | 


Add ( column 11 Grazing 
ahd date assessment, 
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37 















REMARKS 


An excecdingly good Bet village but 
mnch exposed to river action, 
assesment slightly above revenue 
rates, 

A Ret villago of medinm quality, Pre- 
sent rate on snilaba land is Rs, 
O-11-1! yor acre. LAnve talsed 
it to annas 13 per acre, 

Saal Exactly the same as preceding, 

A good Bet village bat much exposed 
to the river and the quality of ita 
land vanes mnch in consequctice, 
I have fixed 14 annas as the rate 
for saiinba lands and Ha. 6 per well 
and jbalar, 

Land poor andexhausted and unusually 
full of weeda, The sailebs rate haa 
hither to been Re 0-9-11 have raied it 
to 12 annas. 

20m A good village at present but very 

much oxposed te rivernction andl 

quahty of the soil consequently 
saree Thave assessed at revenue 
rates, 

3,474 This Is one of the villages which bag 
suffered moat fromthe erection of 
the Sanawan embankment, J have 
fixed the rate fur sailubr land at 13 
annas peracre, and abiana Re, 
6 per well and jhalar, 

The eastern part injured by water 
diven back from the Sanawan 
etabankment. The western part 
gets sailaba direst from tho river 
ands good, J have aasossed at ru- 
venue rated. 

Village injured by back water from 
the embankment. I lave assessed 
at mr vcnoe rates, 

Land good but proprietora in reduc- 
el cricumsatances because the village 
has beeninfurm, Present auluba 
rat? Ra, @-8-11, I have raised to 
12 annas 

10¢] A Bet village of medinm qnality. 

T have assessed at reventie rates 

6801 A Pet village much exposed to Sools 
anderosion, Present soiiaba rate 
annas 14 ig montamed. Abimna 
Ra 6 per well and yhalar, 

A superior Bet village. Sailaba rate 

fixed ntannas 15 peracre Abiena 
ts 6 per well and Its. 8 per jhalar, 

Average area per well 14 acres, a¥¢- 

rage arca per jhalar 6 acres only, 

An infenor Bet village intoreected 
by four branches of the river. Teople 
poor and in debt, sulaba rate fixed 
at Rs 019-6, Abiaua per wéll and 
jhalar Re. 6. 


1,357 
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18 3 Ze 
ce Village. i, as 
Sar H gf 
a Bo) a8 
3 BE | SE I 
2 alae 
Brought forward 
13] Bet Angra a 1,500 


20, Bet Ramya ooo 


21) Dibbi Shah =. 


34, Bet Zaini ove 


33; Bet Bohai eae 


KBALISAH. 


| Kundarwall ww 
25; Chanwale eee 
26; Khawaswila =... 
27| Malanawéla =o 


TV.—continued. 
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Inctvnrna Jacrn 








| 





algusari 
Total land unde 
cultivation. 
g land 
Date Jama 
Grand Total. 


Grazin 
Jama. 








| 
| 
| 


and date assessment, 
i F REMARKS 
i aE | 
| cf 
Pyle i 
_ meme 
1,70770 4 2010 1/014-8 280 In Village divided into two parts. One 
see high out of the reach of floods and 
Revenue rates generally followed. 
Thalars have large areas infthis vil- 
of Jhalars and wells al e 
average, saiaba vate fixed at 18 


ssesoment per acreon| Add te column 11 Grosing 
n} 
{ho other low and subject to floods 
1,807] 4 Bet village of medium quality,area 


geta a acanty supply of canal water, 
lage, aliana per Jhalar Rs, 7. 

3540 4 90 G4014 7] gz] MO a. rm 
annas peracre. Abiaua per well 
and Jhalar Rs, 7. 

819 A superior Bet village. Sallaba rate 
fixed at 15 annas per acre. Abiina 

Kis, 6 per well and Jhalur. 
ges] Avery good Bet village; 15 annas 
per acre fixed for sailabs land, 

eae 
224 village; 14 annes per acre 
fixed for sailaba land. No wails or 
send Avery goat Get village. Pallaba 
B) A very goo v a 

rate 16 annes per aore and abiana 

Ra. 6 per well and Jhular, 

1,853] A good Bet village. Ares of wells 
ani Jhalars Abbe ie 14 annas 
fixod per acro for sailabs land and 
abiava Re,@ por well and Jhaler, 

846 A bad village with peor land; 18 
annes fixed aa the rate for ailaba 
land and Re, 6 for, each well and 

Jhalar as & "i 
4 t 5 1 8 184 16 0 2,388] & very good village ; 15 annas fixed 


56230 0 80 1 sil @ ¢ ; 


1,917}0 1 701 10018 § 


7 
38 


1 50 8 8014 
2,950 8 80 § 0181 


8 
3e60 4100 5 11 3 4 120 8 0 
12 6 


4 
1164 66 


" 


6 90 6 5 








for eailaba Jand per acre. 
ana per well and Jhalar Rs, 6 

q we 56! A mere sailaba plot. Assessed at re 
venne rates, 


43790 4 710 410016 3% 40) 21 0 0 1,886/4 Bet village of mediam quality. 
Assested at revenue rates. 


250 1 301210013 @ ... one 23] a mere sailabs plot. Assessed Gt res 
yenue rates. 


a10 410 § 1104 | 8 00 145 T Bet village; 18 annas 
| ery ie tne rate for ssilaba land 


acre, ablana Hes. 6 per welland 
halur 

| ge ag tara for sailaba cul tl 
430 5 2 


vation, ablana Ba, 6 per well and 
| revenue rates. 
ne 9 8@ 9 60 18 - 101A mere sailaba plot, Assessed at reve 


co 
k--] 
Ss 
co 
= 
—_— 
p= 





Jbalar. 
620190 19) 1501 A good Pet village bat unosnally off 
to river action, Assessed at 

| | nne rates. 


s00 904110 4G Oo}, A Det village; 14 annas per 
| Ley fixed for the sallabs rate. 


\ 
1,183.0 3 i‘ 930 144 67) $13] An exceedingly good Bet village but 
very much exposed to river action. 


Assessed ot id annas per acre for 
sallaba 


08 































APPENDIX 
1| a af 4 5 6; 7 {8 |e fwolu] a 1} | wy 16 | 17 
Thal ners Dine iS ae eee (RN Cee 
Llighest assessment 
5 esis paiva ae Minkdt, = 
vf 6 q 8 ee 
7 we gs o 
zi 2lz HS 5 | Uncultivated 
a(5\6 Village, 43 q | ed aa oan 
Cie 5 =| oC = Po 3 : 
| BIg) = 2 | 3 Bh | 3: ¥| 2 El leelts|? 
Slila| 3 é Belge| &| 2 ial i ied 22/32 
Ai< 4! B oS) F <9 Ef 04 H | ls 6* Kh 
Brought forward | 
an Veman Shah een oop eee 87 67 ‘ vee 114 or 
$4 Usman Rid oe eee 260 817 816 88 ene 696 
35 Panghan ge ou ous oe eee . = one 3 
a6 Bhutti Maittla oe ean vee ees a 708 957 ode 
37 Kutrah oqe) | gue eee yy) ae Ty) e sd ee eae ir 
Tibba gee one oce bes 0 21 a. 2,1 10 1 ,087 1,534 
Hinjral ee 86 ase ooo sae 2,892 2,198 6,472) 
Patal ess) ges bee ase sae 1,858) 164) ae 1,867 
Dairadinpanab .., te0 one 437 266 oh ase 193 
Parhar Gharbi oJ 4. “a 2,808} 2,730 2,780) 620... | 8,121 
Bhubbar toe oe oo8 495 a 465 87 eee 399 
Jannon re Mee - 2,068] 1,545, 1,545 p44]. | 1,049) 
Khali Chak Ind... } a. toe a) 658 : 474 B32} an 588 
E re Jheanpur oe ase eae 433; 9324, 321 7 170 
| .|s 
BBs eee | 
y i< 
«<Q Es) 
| fe 
4 
2) 
<j 
a 
Name of 
¥ 
Tibbs 
Tinjral .. 
Patal 


sence d 
SS 





Totel o | 16,877] 7,219] 80,281 199. 74s 


Lert 
TV.—continued. 
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aja | xis] 2 | os % 





















Add to colum 11 
INCLUDING JacrR Assessment per acre Gravity aed date 
on Gesessment, 
| ® 
a i REMARKS 
eiuiiia| é 
a3 ag Be ba 
a | 33 Bales] 3 i 
e | & | 88 is7] «a 
eee en ee 
oon 87| A good Bet village bnt very tauch 


exnosed to the river, 18 durias fixed 

per acre for sailaba tand., 

331] 1,047.0 4 80 41010 16 8} }] 850] Amehom Bet village, sesceded at 
revenue rate), 


70 el: 100 4221/0 18 Q) «a 


265] 8,879,0 6 i 8 gl 0 4 o. je 2,110 This and the following sighs _Tillenes 

1,069) 1,978, 8,042} 1001610 8 " 4 60 188] «. wo 2,899 are thew pasta ot toland villages 

x0) tam ta san 6 gp a ae ul = | om |S Soe aera 

is Hy ma agp odo 8 Or wm fm | aaa a ear beet 

898) 2,138) 2916) 6.59510 6 i 6 80 14 8] ws os 2,78 om coe aes the embankmons 
110; 499} 648 95570 720 7 610 13 OF on oe 

753] 847} 1,509] 8,666;0 5 ib 6 80 15 6] a. woe 1, 

295) 192% 487] 1,18310 6 as 6 80 157 + on 


188; 107} 295 47910 10 i) 10 10)1 1 Tw ae 





The following statement ehows the rates fixed for each village :— 





ud 

ai ty cE 
Be : 

ms 'd] Name of vil- i c Sallaba | wy 
te a ‘hes £¢ Ee “sre a 
a ahs ra ges 














018.08 0 ODoiradinpansh|0 18 0/6 0 OJannon ../ 0 18 0 6 0 
a 0 0|Parhar Gharbi0 13 " Q 0,Khai Chak 3} 0 13 0 8 0 
01806 OO|Bhubbar ,., 012 06 0 OThsanpur.. | 0 18 0 6 0 0 j 


qe, | SS Snes | ene eee eS 


O08 60 & 3015 | 1,984] 936 8 0 35,165 & 0 


| 





mz je 


15,0099, 708 34,689] 1,02,387 
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8,800} 8,40 


aEh 
wid{a 
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~ £1,100} 1,100 
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[V.—continued. 
ba —- 
CE Be a a 28 
‘Aalto column 11. 
nownine JAGrt Annes 2 acre! Grazing reargh ts 
Gteesrment, 
i i. H d REMARKS. 
f x i: Be é 
EERE LER 
i= & H 5 o 
747710 8 31010101 611] 282| 50] 5,611] This village hed uffered much from floods and 










4st 0 OL 2 
1,18400 18 49 14 


& 


3,490 185014 81 7 


| 


7,190 2 M9 6 818 10) 388 


882950 18590 1481 5H 8 





6840 6 80 7 61 8 
1,9470 1861 O11 & 1 
1,790 6 50 6 771 
98000 6100 7 Gi 4 5 80) 
lea 1ét 11 32 
1 


WT oteiedis 29 


14571 0 912 2 O1 6 





some wells had been permanently Injured 
by thesoma caused by the Sanawan embank- 
ment. Hence a reduction was necessary bat 
asthe village had been paying a high jama 
it was not necessary to vo 80 low as the 
revenuc rates jama. The present jamaw 
2889 suitable and has been retained. 
1 


35| 372] The eastern part of this village was formerly 
injured by tlouds but is now | ipitsaoee by the 
embankment, and can stand increase ap to 
revenue rates, 

Canal supply good, Proprictors well off. Village 
improved since measurements and protected 
by tho embankment. 






117} 644 Ditto. . 

127] 1,139 Village could stahd an increase. Some wells 
had been injured by soma which prevented 
my going as high ag revenue rates, 

76| 2,117 Canal supply good. Village improved since meas 


surements, protected by embankment, A few 
wells suffered from soma which required 


relief 

984) 8,862 The vilage can bear an increase, It is 
protected bythe embankment and canal 
supply has improved. I could not go as high 
as revenue rates becanse (|) the eastern part 
of the village isin the Thal and ts sandy 
and poor; (2) the proprietors could not bear 
a larger increase, 

410} 8,718 Former jama badly distributed, the wells 
getting canal water assemed lower than 
those not assessed by canal water. No 
increace possible. A new distribution will 
remedy inequalities.* 

66] 3862 Land poor and salt. Village injured by floods 
but now protected by the Band. No increase 
possible, Presevt jams maintained. 

244} 2,456 Protected by the Band and improving, can 
bear a slight increase of the present jama 
up to the revenue rates Jama. 

22} 802 Village improving. Proprietors well-to-do. 
Village will stand an increase up to revenue 


rates, 
28| 1,458 Village improving and can stand a small in 
crease, Canal irrigation very bad till 


lately . 

44; 845 Canal supply bad till lately, People in 
middling metances. Can bear an in- 
creasa bat not as high as revenue rates, 

8| 746 Yormer jama unequally distributed bein, 
very heavy on wells unassisted by cana 

er. People poor and in debk. No 
increase possible. Present main 


tained, 

180] 1,798 Present jama slightly higher than revenue 
rate yama but no need to reduce it, No 
increase possible, Much land sold and 

mortgaged and the village injured by 

aon in 1874 but now p by the 
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[a4 5 ef 7] e|s|w,n ig jis] 14 | ts [arf 
Ighest euemant Minhat WALGUEARE 





ie. 


Asreesment Circ] 


revenue rates of 


five years 


re 






| Government rakh 
| Cuiturabie 
waste 


Ehalisah shared or Japir 
| 
: 
ist Settlement 
| 2m Settlement 
| svat setttement 
Average demana of last 
| Proposed assessment 


Total area 
Lakhiroj 
| Banen 





| 


Brought forward | | 
64 Sheikh Umar +» | 8,800) 8,800) 1,972 1,979] 1,770 1,972 


| oad 
& 
e 
e 











55 Bet Rug eo ee ee oe 3338 $33 442 $92 


66 ‘Ladhe Langar ee $1,600 | 1,600 | 1,741 





57 Kahirl ee ee 800 





58 Shadi Khan oo | 1,850] 1,238 





69, Daya Chokha eo | 5,250} 4,850 





NAHRI. 


— 


KHALISAH 


Thott! Hasan All .. 900 
61 Pirzaduh oe aee 687 
62| ThuttiHamsa ., |_ 2,800) 2,800 


63} Bet Mahesar ‘a 435 
64 Jhandir Dureja .. | 1,890| 3,800 
Gharbi 


AKKA CHAHI 


a5'Dogar Kolastah  ..| 1,450} 1,450 


6¢| Tibbi Nizam oA ee :)) 


67| Gurmant o.| 5.450} 4,750 


63| Vairar Abrind | 1,088 


Khar Januhi ee an ea 


IV.—continued, 


len 


[0 | | 2 a fas | cs | 2 | | ve | - 





INCLUDING JaGIn Assessment per acre 














cultivation 
Grazing land 


| Total land under 
Jama 











1,148) 415, 1 “ W5t oO ol 4 8 6 
ssi; 80 4260 4 0014 91 1 ee 
1,240) .. | |, “ WW Bl 1 el é 1 
528}. "| 9 S010 il 8 16 
405] «. 7710 10510 1091 4 M 
4,147, 90} 4,237], «68290 1080 1191 2117 Jo8 
871, 66 10369 8 00 8914 27 
Ts 670018 40 14017 8 
1,355] 86) 1,447 = 2,541.0 10 11:0 31 7) 14 7% 
268 9 7050 71010 8214 18 
b4l] « 976011 69 120,16 ci 
1,186] os | 1,1 8,8910 7 10 7101 7 96 


885] «. ai 0 00 1021 4 3} 24 
2,452! «166: 2,61 ba) 77707101210) 171 
B89} oe 7550 9110 10711 4 7 1 
180) o. 18 2141 4 2t & 81 9 oe 








2 
ei 
ge 

s 
ze 

& 

eS 


REMARKS, 








64] 2,032] People well-to-do, land good; present as 
seesment low. People have let lant ge ont 
of cultivation and neylected to put up Jha- 
lira in order to get alight asvessment. 
Former jama maintalnod, 

397 Former yama very light, but the vitlnge had 
enffered from failure of canal water and 
could not bear an increase to revenue rates. 
People poor except the Korcahis 

1,760) Has suffered very much from bad canal man- 
agement, The canal area fell from 1,208 
acres at measurements to 371 acres last 
year. Decrease nlsolntely necestary, 

719] Has suffered from bad canal supply which is 
still deficient People poor. Welly mi- 
nntely sub-divided becauxa the peoplo will 
nut go to get a hving elsewhere, Decreuse 
necussary, 

Deficient canal enpply. Village enffered from 
foods, One third of the enlilvatel area 
mortgaged, and people heavily in debt be- 
sides elicf penny 

5,279) Canal supply deficient till lately bat now im- 
proved Village much rednced in conse 
quence, Mortgages and gales numerous and 
people heavily in debt besdes. Some relif 
necessary. A redistribution of the jame 
much required, 


62; 8291 Cultivation and number of wells increase, 
Government rakh containing culturable 
lnnd released, Village can bear inercase upto 
revenue rate Jamu. 

84! 1,840] A good vilings, cultivated area and wells in- 
creased, canal supply deficeiont till lately. 
Jama proposed gives Rx. 46 percanal aualate 
ed well with an avernge area of 24 acres 

Village can stand the increase proposed. 

6] = 768] Village has suffered from nnequil distribu- 
tion of canal water. Cultivated unl fallow 
area decreased, Mortgagesand sules many, 
Reluf necessary. 

89! $516] Has also suffered from unequal distribution 
of canal water but improved since scttle 
ment survey. Former jama maintaimed. 

86 This village has suffered more than others from 
uneqnal distribmtion of canal water, culti- 
vated ond fallow area and nember of wells 
decreased. One-fourth of the caltivated 


the Chuan Canal and has siuwilarly suffered 
- anequal distribution of canal water. 

his village was the most highly assessed 
in the Tahal and was well off untlithe 
canal management became so bad. Relief 
necessary, 
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ja bs | 4 Le 13] 4 | 1 ws | vy 
5 Bighest j ; Mahi =| Matousant 
al ® 3 rH 
mt o™ leigh le 
aH PAE, 2 ise 
AWE : HET : 
LEE 3) ae [eae 
| | Brought forward .. 
70,Thatta Gurmani 355) 





ie 


74! Mansa Ram 
76 Khubawar 











SANAWAN TAHSIL. 
PAKKA CHAHI NAHRI. 
KuUALisal. 
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TV.—conti nued. 


[wf w]e] x | | x - 
‘Add to column iH 
Grazing and date 

assrcement, 

















Invutpine JAGIR 


Ce ee 









A Le r 4 RumaRKa 
Ew 4 a 3 

é ee 2 a 

43h) Gel a |i 
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48| 8,901) A very improving village and can bear an 
increase. 16 19 this village that gets more 
than its share of canal water and which bas 
impoverished Vairar, Abmod Khar Janab 
and Rao Bela Gharbi. 

66) 868] Hea suffered much from unequal distribution 
of canal water. Cultivated area docronsed. 
Snyar-cane cultivation abandoned and indigo 
decreased, since canal supply becume bad. 
People very poor, Relief very necessary, 

8} 319] There isno renson for reducing the present 
Jama, though it is above revende rates, 

The Pathan and Kirars proprietors sre 

well off. The Rang badly off bat they are 

unusually lazy and helpless, 


9 7010 31 8 


8 90 slit 0 4) 247] Jama rawed to revenve rates org cannot 
| | go ngher as cana) and sailaba supply ig 
precarious, 
10 7012 71 5 88) 974 
7:70 Till ¢€ 80! 2,184] Worse than Manga Rim the last village, but it 
| | can stand an increase 
11 10014 41 7 45) 2,602] Village can pay the present jama though it 


38 above revenne rates. Canal supply bas 
improved lately, a redistribution of the 
jams 19 badly wanted and will give relief, 


5} 1,505] Village can bear an increase bnt not up to 
revenue ratea for canal supply is deficient 
and the village has not reccived the benefit 
of recent improvements, 
4) 229] Allowing a reduction of Re. 30 on the 
present Jama for one well that hae fallen 
in Rs 2% The remainder gives an average 
jama of Re. 44 well which {s as high as 
is possible. Little room for improvements, 
1} 820) Canal supply deficiont. Land high. Village 
in bad circumstances revenne collected 
with difficulty, Cultivated area decreased, 
Relief necessary. 
3} 7391 Sumilarly situated to the last. Number of 
wells in work decreased, People poor 
and indebt. Relief necessary. 
117] 1,915] Former jama very lgbt. Can standan in- 
crease upto revenue rates, not higher for 
puch land is mortgaged, and there are 
long standing fends in the village. 
75] 2,178] No reagon to reduce the present jama though 
it fs atove revenue rates. 
945] Has suffered from destructive floods follow- 
ed by complete failure of sailab. Culti- 
— diminished ort well Boer neeless, 
People very poor. Some necessary 
canal supply defiaent Land high snd bad 
cultiva diminished. Some relief neces- 
eary, 
&| 407) Land high and bed. Canal supply ret 


Cultivation and wells decreased, 
v 










480 4111 8 


16 Wt OU 7 


ee 581 


977) 1,457 


14 1, 
88} 2 








F he f Village 





| Bronght forward ... 
86) Nin 


87/ NoranChbejrah_ .. 
88! Panwar Janibi .. 
89} Douna 


Papa 


91] Drig 


SAHT NARI. 


HALISAH 





SANAWAN TAHSIL. 


Paka © 


9@, Khera 
Patti Jhandlr 
9%) Patti Khar 


Patti Naich 


97) Patti Ghulam Ali .. 
Chak Gharbi 


o> | 1,960 1,910] 1,024] 1, 


« | 1,7001 3,290] 1,669] 1,059! 2,806 


6 [7 {8s fo | 1] 1 





Estimated demand at the 
revenue rates of 
Proposed assessment 











1,019, 1 094 





J21] 121) = 188 
68} 648) 546 


109 
594 
1,416 


tom = 108 





490) 400} 284) 284) 964) 904 





800/ goo] 691! 602 ¢g4l 691 
7,656] 1,835) 1,884) 1 997| 1.125 
800} 470) 470 411 

666 644 

261] 2591 970 

715, 768) +749 
6,687] 6,197| 2,066] 2,062, 1,996] 1,665 
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1,540) 


1,678 


96] 1,177) 6,026 


MH 6875 





6,065; 22,087 
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1171 2 Sik 510 6 6] 1,036§ Present jama which {: slmost the same ns 
the revenue rate jama maintained No 
inercase possible in consequence of bad canal 


| ply. 
| 








supply. 

101] .. & 80 OTL 2 4 Yip Cult raped aren decreased. Ni mber of wells 
decreneed, Canal supply deficient, 

401} .. 790 8 411 7 8| 82) 17{ 848] Canal supply deficient and cultivation decreas. 

| ed. Some relief ne ewary. 

978) .. 8 $0 1041 7 3 4 1,600] Canal supply bad. Cultivation deorensed. Boil 
rapar and kalar, relief necessary but wo 
need not go au low as the revenue rates jama. 

199] .. 7110 101)1 0 & 7 Bad canal supply Cultivation diminished. Soil 
Tapar and salt, and tho greater part in the 
Thal. Mortga,es many and people very 
poor. 

$85] .. 9003 61 8 B} (7518 Vil almost ruinedby falture of the Iaja- 


wah canal and the jyama had to be reduced 
in 1274076 from 894 to 691. I would main- 
tain this thongh it ts above revenue 
rates. ‘Lhe village had decidedly improved 
when I saw it lact. 
811018 41 & 0 84] 1,189 Village injured by insufficient canal supply 
and by a destructive flood in 2x74, 
Mortgages many, wells minutely sub-divided, 
Cultivated aren decreased and 3 woll out 
of work since measurements. Relief :.eces- 
sary, but we need not go as low as the 
revenue rate Juma because part of the 
Ne is really in the Pakka Ubab!i Nabri 
ircle, 
370 3 91 8 519] No reason to reduce the jama though it 
| 1s above revenue rates, Former jama 


batly distributed. A new distribution 
will give all the relief required. 

420 4 31 0 8 389 8| 649] On the tail of the Sirdar canal; supply alwoys 
bad and now not improved ; cultivated area 
and nember of wells decreased, Suil sandy 
and poor, relicf nceded. 

283] «46,9980 0 70 O Bt Lil} 86 ., 991) On the toils of the carder and Khndadat, 
Supply always bad and now not improved, 
No increase possible, 1 would maintain tio 
present jama which ts more than halt 
assets jams but less than revenue rates 


jama, 

COTE «67,6210 1 00 2% JON 107 8} 610] This village is on the tills of the Sardar and 
Kbanpun canals, and bas suffered more 
than any other from deficlent canal supply. 
Ten wells ~ rege “alnge alnce ti 
summary settlement. Tne v urgen 
cin rolief. It was almost abandoned 
brie vimted it in the cold weather of 
1877-7 

1,81 170¢ 110 4 10M 271 4) 1,940) AJmost the same as the proseding, village 
open | has been ruined by bed canal menagement, 
8 wells have stopped working since measure- 
ments, Indigo cultivation slmpst abandoned, 

Relief urgently required, 
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13] 4 | 16 


oe eee) 
eee | Oe eee 


| 428f ef 798) 184 
18] 1,0001 .. | 503] 2 
| 450] oo | 467] 88 
| 877] oe | 1,080, 
oa Ve 162} .. | 870} 60 
«+ | 190) wo | 601] = 88 
w» | 335{ .. | 1,807] 81 
we | 707 141 


Total «snes 17,007) 17,857]15,44 igs an as 76,800] 1 It 









Average demand of 
five years 
Estimated demand at 
revenue rates of 
Proposed assessment 


2nd Settlement 
Srd Settlement 











Brought forward | | 
98| Sanawan oe | 2,200; 2,200 2,009] 2,009 1,642] 1,900 


9 Shandir Duregn .. fs | o» | 1,680) 1,680] 1,843] 1,458 
100 Khar Sharki ee oe ee 64 648 495) $92 


101] Bhuryog) «2 ss 900) 680) 876) 876) §17] 984 
102] Fatta Mal .. .- 7 500) 600) 2 229! + =313| 200 


108; Hans oo = ee § «= 200} | 200; 217] 232] += 88a} 817 


104) Panwar Shamali.... | 3,000} 3,195; 1,873] 1,869] 1,859] 1,873 


106; Budh te oe | -1,870) 1,800) 1,601] 1,594) 1,099) 1,089 
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Cwittoated 

si H i : 3 e REMARES 

| 4 2/8" [2] 
3 é a eg gp |e 
i a | 33 ail selad| 2 3 
“ g S S& a4 £ 
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40! 46]: 1,986] Canal sepply (the Sardar) ag bad as ever. 
2,884 10 7/012 91 410 " People iy dab eainvaied aren decréaasod, 
Rehief is necessary, though there is no need 
te go At low as revenue rater, because tho 
Village is partly within apd partly with- 
out the Thal, 


* 5° 1,519} Exactly similar to Sanawan except that it 
17060 8 70 8 71 81 lesa 19 are the tails of the canals and 
therefore worse off. A number of indigo 
= of work from failure of canal 
water, 


8} 617] Irrigated by a branch of the Sardar. Supply 
insufficient Cultivation and number of 
wells decreased, Village ins depressed 
condition. Rednetion necessary but we need 
not go so low as the revonue rates jama, 


94810 7 4010 O1 & 


6] 1,007] Irrigated by the Sardar and Chakar Khan 
canals, the former very bad, the latter 
good, People well-to-do Khatris, Jama 
very light. Can bear a slight increase, 


746] «22,2950 6 70 6 61 4 0 


es 914) Canal supply very bad. Cultivated area and 
number of wella decreased, People, thongh 
Kirars, very poor and reduced; reluf 
DECOSSATY’. 


8190 8 808 Il 011 


oe $49} An improving village. I conld not ralee the 
Jama up to revenue rates becanse (1) canal 
supply 1s precarious; (2) Jand is sandy and 
poor, (3) the people are in too small a way 
to stand so large an inorcase at onod, 


9660 4560 5 40 18 


26] 1,084] Present jama, thonch slightly higher than re 
venue rates, 18 not higher than I have assess- 
ed on sumilariy situated villagce. I have 
therefore retained it. No increase was pos- 
mble on account of bad canal supply, 


g6160 770 8 81 9 


090 6 00 7 7 289] Canal supply has been very bad, and revenue 

aad did ies 5 1889 collected. rth diticalty, The Budh pro- 
prietors badly off and at feud among them. 
selves. Relist necessary, but we need not go 
so low ag revenue rates. The village has 
been paying a high jams, and if it gets good 
canal supply, the crops are excellent, 





2,078}  16)12,094) 63,0910 2116 8 i ] 
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106) Yairar Mundsh_ .. 80) 8 $3 20 
107) Vihni wal ee 60 &0 5 5 52 
108} JhburarGhavbi ..} .. *e il} it 18 


109; Arain Chak Gharbi a « 197] «191 177 


110, Jhurar Sharki we 40 40 2 29. 50 


113) Sak Ishab oe 60 6n 
113] Patteal Chak Shamah{ .. we 14111 


a 
PJ 
S 


70 
ili 


118; Porchin Sharki .. 73) 90 83 100 18) .. | 4,204 


114) Kulachi ee 245; «245 850 15; .. | 10,726 


KHALISAH 


135, Arain Chak Sharkl...] 470} 470 886; 250; +980 165| 10,928] 12,089 


SANAWAN TAHSIL. 
THAL OHABL 


116] Pattal Chak Janubi | 1,120] 1,120; 1,470] 1,190} 1,200) 1,156] 127688} 4! 107/29, 81811,08,7 


117] Pabti Sial cof oe | oe | 908} 808) 995) 291] 10,198] «| 4477] 5, - 


118) Theanpur - 8,000 2,800] 1,218) 1,213] 987] 1,600] 8,089, 


-+| 1,841] 2,517] 2,896) 1 


110; Purchan Gherbi .. 7 .. 
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Gruring aad date 
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Cultivated 




















REMARKS, 


Igusari 





| Total 
Total Ma 
lands 
| Total land under 
cultivation 





part of the Munda and Bukhi Thal. Area uf 
cultivation at each well below the Thal 
average, 


the Thal average, Number of sheep and 
goats a on which agriculture greatly de. 
pends in the Thalis also below the ave 
rage. Therefore could not increase up to 
revenne rates, 
187) .. 314] Foi mer jama reduced by Rs. 20 because one 
well had falien in No other change neces 
sary Area of wells above tho average, Sheep 
and goaty abundant, 
27; .. Tif People tairly well off. Area of wells above 
average, Plenty of sheep and goats. Can 
safely go up to revenue rates jama, 
80) ,. 100] People very poor, no increase possible. Present 
Jama maintained, 
7 | 185] Area of wells average. Plenty of sheep and 
fonts nt each well Crops good when [ 
visited the village, No noed to reduce the 
former Jama to revenue rates, 
32]... 1421 Can casly stand increaso up to revenne 
rates Area of wells average, 184 acres, 
Good flock of sheep and gonte at well, 
107] .. 480] Assessment made at Re. 17 well. Village 
1s owned by very industrions Kuléchis, A 
good flock at each well. Area of well 
above the average, being 19 sores. 
Poor and people badly off. Average arca 
well 16 acres Wells not wholly cnolti- 
vated. Not necessary to reduce ar low ag 
revenue rates, though some relief is necca- 
Bary. 


1,037, .. | 2193] Composed of three portions, one of which, 

called Dagar Ohandia, is badly off and ro- 
quires reliof In this part most of the 
wells are bitter, 

49) .. 270] Average area per well}8 acres, Cultivated 
area and number of wells decreased. Pre- 
sent jama heavy. Wells only partially cul- 
tivated and land bad. Number of sheep and 
goats at cach well below sarerage and 
manure consequently scanty. 

siete rath Ho pin this village which is 
without the Thal and which geta some canel 
water Ihave assessed the extra Thal 
wells at an average of Ra. 21 and the intra 
Thal wells at Rs 18, A superior village: even 
the intra Thal wells are better than other 
Thal villages, 

16) .. 46] Land bad even for the Thal. Area of wells 

below the Thal average; sheep and gosta 
also below the average; a thoroughly bad 


1,091 


0 40 0 40 18 
























1 [2] 3|4 & 6 
tw 
Highest assessment 
2 of 
$ 
aE E Village. 2 | | 
a 
Biel *| . : : § 
C™) | o x} 1 
35 §| 4 3 3 3 
ail ‘a 4 . 3 =] 
Weld! tl et a & 
Brought forward .. 
120; Talal Nur Shah ..1 880] 880 
121] Kabiri Munda ../| 180) 1 
122) Kat oe 500) «5 
123) Parihar Sharki ../ .. an 
124) Dogar Kalasrah .. | 120| 120 
Mundah 
125; Talal Chandhar .. 220 
3 
wl od os 
| 3/126) Shadi Khan re 86 
EE a Mundah a 
BIG <f137 Mirpur | 90! 220 
Bla| 
mln 
wi) {1981 vandhar ee | B05] 505 
129| Parihar Mundah .. | 410) 4J0 


180} Patti sultan Mah- 
aud 


18]' Patti Ghulam Ali .. 
Shark! 


Patti Chakar 
Khan 









9 10 j 11 
a 13 
ait 
i, | 48 
ALA. 
ana |e 


800 


120 


894 1,048 


70 


800} 288 


$97| 412 


200| 286 


650] 558 


506 
752 


463 
588 


15 


| 





12 


Total area 


5,788} ... 


1,244 


7,215] « 


4,888; 


12,270 


20,693, 


7,508) . 


88,890 


Bic} 21,767] 24 


57,573) .. 
55,541} .. 


| Lakhiraj 
panen 
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Minhat 






| Government rakh 


———ae 


8,0! 


By ee 


50}26,104]12,051 


88) 80,970} 25,804) 14 
84] 16,189] 88,243] 1 
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INCLUDING Jacin, slcmaac per acre 
Culiwated y 2] 

ly ae: 

: 5 ce 
Leg 

x a | 5 

d qi q2| 34 

3 Ss 

a 5 SS 5 
Eisieleé a |e 
984) 834] 21,730900 8100 8 0 15 
102] o- 102] «6,771f00 4700 4j1 21 
67 18 80 6550011 101 100141 

O15] .. 915 20800 3 4105 611 3 8 
103}. 10g] 4881/00 3/00 8 (0101 
$12) .. 812] 12,26510 0 43100 480 14 
ao1| .. | 427] 20,676,100 4/00 4 0 15 
263} .. 963i 67,5000 0 7100 6/0 15 
587). S87} 12,786.00 8100 9 0 15 
613) .. 612] 26,5650 0 200 4 0 13 

913; 915] 389,168}0 0 8 00 4j013 2 

a} .. | sa] 300400 800 8013 7 

88] us 8 420000 4/00 41015 3 





lrasxy 


| 24 23 | 26 | 27 98 ee 
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Grazing aud dale 
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Grazing 
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48 
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Grand Total 





630] No increase possible. Presont jama which 
is slightly above revenue rates, maintained, 
aloe are industrious--Ohandia Belo- 
ches. 
176] Area of wells below the Thal average. Plonty 
of sheep and goats. One well gone ont 
of gcar. People badly off. Relief required 
afl wo need not go as low as revenue 
rates, 
854 Cultivated area decreased and wells less by 
two than before, Cultivated area shown 
in excess at mengurementa Locnnse an accl- 
dental flood got in and some land was cul- 
tivated from at. 
24) 1,087] This, hko Ahsanpur, has a piece outside the 
Thal which gets canal water. This part can 
bear higher revenue rates than the part in 
the Thal. The Thal part is bad. The ex- 
tra Thal part 1s good and improving. Tho 
town of Kot Adu 1s in this village, it can 
well bear an increase, 

118] Three wells out of gear but can be mended, 

Average area of wells above average. A 

good flook of sheep and goata at each of tha 

working wolls. Wells in work asiessed at 
an average of Rs, 17 Qeach. Wells out of 
work at Re, 9-8-0 ench, 

869] Water in the wells bitter. People badly off 

and land poor. Area of wells below aver- 

age. Could not go above Rs, 12-0 per well, 

5438 One well gets canal water. People with 

the exception of the Kureshis poor. Pree 

sont Jama high for the Thal, 

ve 828] Owners fairly well off. Plenty of shecp and 

goats at each well Orops vory good, 

when I visited the village, Area of wells 
above the Thal average. 

oe 679 Arca of wells above the average. Some pro- 
pnetors very badly off. I assewed this 
after Patti Snitan Malmud, which u deol- 
dedly superior tu it. 

Present jama which 18 slightly higher than 

revenue rates Jama is maintained. 

Wells above the average 1n area Sheep and 
goats plenty, people fairly well! off. Revenue 
collected with ease. Crops very gond. 

Proposed assesament averages Ra, 16 per well, 
oo Contains only two wells which are inferior 
to those in the neighbourhood. Sheep 
and goats at each well fow. Present jama 
lugh for such bad wells. Proposed jama 
13 ab Re, 14 per well. 
* 126] Cultivated area and number of wells hava 
. Average ares of each well 14-2 
som proposed assessment at Rs, 17 per 
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REMARKS, 











667| .. 067] +18,68510 0 910 0 9015 1 1 On the tail of those sinners the Rajowah and 
Muhammadprn canals, supply of water 
bad. Peuple poor and in debt A good flock 
ofaheep and gonts at each well, Proposed 
— Isat Re. 16 per well unassisted, 


30 per well agisted, by canal water, 





a 
we 


t ond 
2,80,571 | s3,n10| 949) | Irrigated 
J 
a 
i=] 
1,16,096 | 26,000 1 o| : | Unirrigated : | 
. S 
2.0267 | 3,07,100| 9,5 | Total 
eI 8 
? algun: 
seer en172| 8,46,442 | sy ada 
e | 02 4; 0 0 s| > Total area 
i 1 © 
o 
us | 03 a | 0 0 Blo | Sees, anim 
e tia 
o 
| 0 15 5| He] Total land under 
oF 2 { cultivation 
5 J * j S2. 32. 
t Grasin 
83,388 0 o| 9,480 | 3,200 sb | j g land 
a 
19,125 10 o| 3,690 8 o| 835 | : | Rate jama 
76,981 10 o| 1,353,951 8 of 12,504 | “a 


| 
| 





E. O'BRIEN, 


Settlement Officer. 
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FOR continued. 


18 | mu | w | [| 17 | 28 | a | | 


Crops of tve 2nd order of value. 







































































pee Present status. 
g 
: Total. 
3 g tb | d |e | 3 
= 5 so = a of 
E o | | | = Oo] eA 
; at al i 
Muzeffar- Area see | 86,824) 0] O} 4,613] 0 | $42 ° 227 2 80} 3,558 i 0] 95,761) 0] 0 
gerh ll. Value of gross produce 11,26,614| 4} 9]32,902] 9] 8} 1,300 iF 5} 3,715 in 8] 6,460 50| 2,575] 41, +l 42,14,774)15) 3 
Alfppr ... {| Ate «| 56,853) 0, Of 3,962 °| wae fo wee 44 404, 0] 0] 61,433) 0] 0 
t Value of gross produce 6,39,993| 8] 7]/25,980 ' 2 he 1} 101 f 5]... =| 1,290 4,104.15] 6! 6,73,779|14| 9 
Sanawan ... Area es | 57,820) 0] OF 4,052 ee Oo} = 87, 0 OF ww 1. wee 14 124, 0 62,055' 0 © 
Value of gross produce 7,838,874] 1| 0] 38,781 201 3, O} ee few or 420' 1601 1,488] 0} Oo} 7,'74,924/12] 6 
i 
ae ae ee x — 
Total Area oe | 201,497 | 0} 12,627] 0 260} 0, of = 350, 0 227 ie 147 wee 2,19,249] 0} O 
Value of gross produce ea 4197,664) 7 2,066] 3] 6 ssi] 8 i 6,460 Peas 4,480) teruhs 8/26,63,479110! 6 
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Crops of the 3rd order of value, 












































Nas or Taner. Present status, 
2 § 
° é - a =| # 
> e 4 — 
@ 
5 3 a - £ . 4 E 
A 3 s 3 z a & |¢4 
Area oe sal 0} Of 2,976 ; 729] 0} O| 7,105] 0} 0] 4,761] 0] 0] 4,738 ; 1! 0] OF ... 
Muszaffargarh 4 
Value of gross produce... {16,421/11/ 5] 18,606] | 9] 4,197] 7) 8] 57,891/1210] 42,965] 2) 6 55,295/12) 38 ‘i 0} OF... 
‘i { Area, eee | 8,086] 0} Of 814) 0] OF 475) 0] of 6,581) 0] 0} 6,882] 0] 0) 5,891} 0 OF =o of Of 12 
pur ie 
: Value of gross produce... | 64,928 ' 8] 1,895) 8.11) 1,470115) 6| 46,807 i 62,801/15) 9} 56,747) 510 al 6] 51 96 
Ares eee | 1,288] 0 Of 1,698] 0} Of 287) 0 Oo] 7,181) 0, Of —-6, 80-4) 0] 0 147) o 3 Oo} O]... 
Sanawan ose | 
Value of gross produce... | 13,963) 5,10} 7,269; 8} 0} 853 8 Of 31,329) 0} 0} 82,484) 6 O 1,592] 8 21; 0} O} ... 
Area vee | 20,962] 0] 0} 4,988] 0 1,491] 0] Of 20,817 ‘| Oj 17,947! 0] of 10,276) 0 91 0 14 
ota] eee 


Value of gross produce... | 95,318; 4) 6] 27,271) 9} 8] 6,521/15 ‘gis il 9} 1,388,251) 8 1,18,685,10| 11 127| 6] 5) 96 
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